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UNCHASTITY AND 


N a Regional Conference on So- 

cial Hygiene in New York City, 
Dr. William H. Cary, gynecologist 
and obstetrician, made the point- 
blank declaration: “College boys 
are becoming more chaste and girls 
less.” Newspaper columnists 
pounced on that statement and 
played it up to a “fare-you-well.” 
Pedagogues and professors — for- 
merly a reticent tribe but nowa- 
days thoroughly articulate — said 
their say. Social workers, moral- 
ists, radio commentators (the queer 
breed that has assumed the pre- 
rogative of universal infallibility) 
seized the utterance 
as a relief from 
news of Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Franco, Far- 
ouk and Roosevelt. 
Preachers, desperately hard pressed 
for a subject pertaining to morals 
rather than politics and economics, 
accepted, rejected, qualified Dr. 
Cary’s opinion, each according to 
his wont. All in all, the doctor’s 
pronouncement was hailed as a 
godsend by those who call them- 
selves rather grandiosely “molders 
of public opinion.” 


Boys Grow 
Chaste, Girls 
Unchaste? 


“SOCIAL DISEASE” 


On the very same day that chas- 
tity made the headlines, came the 
advertisement of a new book by Dr. 
Logan Clendenning, Love and Hap- 
piness, which contains, we are in- 
formed, a complete discussion of 
the entire question of sexual con- 
duct in this new age. And indeed, 
to judge from the “ads,” the re- 
views and the publishers’ cata- 
logues, we are threatened with an 
inundation of treatises, great and 
small, scientific and popular, hon- 
est, dishonest, even pornographic on 
the subject of sex relationships. 

Coincidently with all this uproar 
about chastity and unchastity, we 
find full-page announcements even 
in our most conservative newspa- 
pers (‘‘conservative,’’ save the 
mark!) about a projected national 
campaign against venereal diseases. 
A few months ago General Hugh 
Johnson, one of the infallibles who 
pontificate over a “nation-wide 
hook-up,” was forbidden to speak 
of syphilis. But now, if he feels in- 
clined to take up the subject, there 
will be no prohibition and no cen- 
sorship. His raucous voice wil] 
crash into a hundred thousand 
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homes conveying to fathers and 
mothers lovers and sweethearts 
boys and girls information that 
used to be given sotto voce in clin- 
ics or in the privacy of the home 
by the family physician. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I 
am not such an obscurantist as to 
object to any honest-to-goodness 
campaign of educa- 
tion on what are 
called ‘‘social dis- 
eases.” I only wish 
to say that I find a 
significance in the fact that public 
recognition of the importance of 
chastity synchronizes with the an- 
nouncement of a crusade against 
syphilis. It would almost seem that 
fhe people remain unconcerned 
about purity until they become 
alarmed at the extent of diseases 
consequent upon impurity. Curi- 
ous! Chastity as such is not val- 
ued, but chastity as a preventive 
of disease is to be commended. Or 
is it? Perhaps the promoters of 
the new campaign are only taking 
the same stand as the medicos who 
said to the doughboys in France, 
“We recommend abstinence, but if 
you will not abstain, at least arm 
yourselves with the prophylactic.” 
What worries the authorities is not 
defilement of the soul but contami- 
nation of the body. 


Chastity, But 
Not for Its 
Own Sake? 


HERE is a Scriptural injunction 

which gives us Christians pause 
when we are asked to shout warn- 
ings about syphilis from the house- 
tops. St. Paul, speaking of vari- 
ous obscenities, says “Let these 
things be not so much as mentioned 
among you.” The admonition is 
generally ignored or rejected nowa- 
days as puritanical and prudish. Of 
course no one who has read the 
Epistle to the Romans, or to the 
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Ephesians would dare affix the stig- 
ma “puritan” or “prude” to St. 
Paul. He was no “nice Nelly.” He 
didn’t call a spade a delving instru- 
ment. When occasion demanded, 
he used words that would make 
an alumna of Reno blush or even 
perhaps a Park Avenue debutante. 
How therefore could he say “Don’t 
mention these things,” when he 
himself spoke of them? There may 
be a clue to the answer in an ad- 
monition he gave on another sub- 
ject. “Have peace,” he says, “with 
all men if it be possible.” So per- 
haps he means “let these things be 
not so much as mentioned unless it 
be necessary.” 

It does seem now to be necessary. 


O what shall decent modest 

Christians think about this open 
discussion of chastity? And what 
about the indiscriminate publicity 
concerning venereal diseases? 

It depends. Of the number of 
writers now bursting into print on 
the subject of sex- 


relations, a good “Not So 
many have no con- Much as 
cern with the im- Mentioned” 


provement of mor- 
als. But there did appear some 
months ago an honest and brave 
little pamphlet of some 25 pages by 
Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning. Its 
title The Case for Chastity was suf- 
ficiently arresting, but the first sen- 
tence of the text was quite start- 
ling. “If,” she says, “if there is a 
case for chastity it should be stat- 
ed.” Observe the amazing “if.” It 
reminds me of Chesterton’s fantas- 
tic supposition that a man might 
stop him on the street and demand 
to know if he were in favor of civi- 
lization. 

So, can there be two answers to 
the question “Is there a case for 
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chastity?” Have we come to such 
a pass that an honest advocate of 
sexual purity must begin with an 
apologetic “if”? 

Even the quick-witted G. K. C. 
admitted that if he were button- 
holed and challenged to say on the 
spur of the moment just why he 
believed in civilization, he would 
probably grab at some apparently 
silly reasons. He would allege the 
first object that met his eye, “the 
policeman,” “the post box,” “the 
tram,” “the street lamp.” But give 
him a moment to collect his 
thoughts and he could dig up bet- 
ter arguments. 

So Mrs. Banning, after asking 
“Why Chastity?” answers, as it 
were in haste and confusion: 
“Syphilis,” “gonorrhea,” “blind ba- 
bies,” “uncertain contraceptives,” 
“700,000 abortions a year,” “10,000 
deaths from illicit operations,” 
“jealousy” (she might have added 
murders and suicides), “sterility,” 
“cabins in tourist camps,” “road 
houses,” “automobiles parked and 
curtained,” and so on. 

It would be doing Mrs. Banning 
less than justice to assume that she 
couldn’t present a better case than 
this for chastity. 
Truth is, she knows 
her audience, ado- 
lescents, ignorant, 
inexperienced, a generation that has 
been brought up without ethics, 
without religion and with a disdain 
for the judgments of those who 
have been through the mill. After 
all, you have to talk a language that 
your hearers will understand. It 
would do no good to quote them 
the Sixth Commandment, because 
if they ever heard of it, they attrib- 
ute it to Moses and they have no 
use for Moses. Tell them the com- 
mandments are from God, and they 


A “Tough 
Assignment” 
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laugh. They have heard the anec- 
dote about some one who said to 
some one when God was men- 
tioned, “We have no need of that 
hypothesis.” 

If you were to venture to call 
to their attention the experience of 
—let us say — St. Augustine, they 
would ask “how long ago did he 
live?” and that would be the end 
of that. Speak to them of “Paul” 
(as Protestants do) and they would 
reply “Paul who?” like the class of 
high school girls who, when the 
teacher mentioned Milton, asked 
“what was his last name?” The 
toughest assignment, as reporters 
would say, in modern journalism, 
or for that matter on the lecture 
platform or in the pulpit is to pre- 
sent an argument to modern—very 
modern—young folk. Aprés moi le 
déluge said—or might have said— 
the French king. Avant moi rien 
says the up-to-date youngster. 
L’Etat c’est moi said Louis. L’his- 
toire c’est moi says the modern 
whipper-snapper. “The universe is 
my idea,” says Hegel. “Not his but 
mine,” says the sophomore. Deuced 
quick, these kids, to snatch at a 
crazy notion and make it their own. 


O what can you use as a basis of 

reasoning with them? You can- 
not appeal to the law of God. You 
dare not mention the Command- 
ments. Unless you wish to be 
laughed at, you must not speak of 
“ideals.” As for the history of the 
race, what good can it do to speak 
of that to boys and girls whose 
teachers have told them not to 
bother about the past, because all 
history is “propaganda”? 

Sometimes in my own efforts to 
recommend chastity to the young I 
have utilized the experience of St. 
Augustine, not as that of a saint 
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but of a psychologist of rare in- 
sight; not as a father of the Church 
or a theologian, but as one who 
knew all about flaming youth in 
a day and in a land where it really 
flamed. “In Carthage,’’ he says, 
“debauchery bubbled around me 
like fat in a frying pan.” I used to 
quote certain passages out of his 
Confessions that I thought would 

strike home. For 


Which example: “I plunged 
Argument headlong into love, 
Will Tell? whose fetters I 


longed to wear. . 

I was beloved; I attained my wish, 
the bondage of clandestine fruition, 
and proudly riveted round myself 
the chain of woe; then was I 
scourged with the red-hot iron rods 
of jealousy, suspicion, fears, anger, 
and quarrels. ...” And again: “O 
ye children of men, why will ye 
still, still, tread these steep and 
stony paths? Seek what ye seek, 
but it is not where ye seek it. Ye 
are seeking a happy life in the land 
of death; it is not there.” But I 
am not sure that Augustine’s ex- 
perience or any other man’s has 
the slightest effect on the typical 
youth of to-day, brought up to de- 
spise all authority, and to discount 
all experience except their own. 


O what can an honest good 

woman like Mrs. Banning do to 
make out a Case for Chastity? She 
quotes statistics obtained by special 
studies and surveys about venereal 
diseases, made by the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association: so many 
hundreds of thousands of cases of 
syphilis, so many of gonorrhea. 
But she has to confess that young 
people nowadays remain uncon- 
vinced of “the terrible risks of pre- 
marital relations.” She quotes Dor- 
othy Dunbar Bromley, writer of a 
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syndicated article for a “Woman’s 
Page,” who compiled data from 
1,100 questionnaires sent to college 
students, 200 to post-college groups 
and from 300 interviews. Miss 
Bromley concludes that “there are 
no longer any taboos about sex re- 
lations in the college group” and 
that even those girls who “prefer 
to wait until marriage” are “open- 
minded and not shocked by the sex 
experience of their friends.” Mrs. 
Banning herself reports that the 
dean of a coeducational university 
told her that “almost every hotel in 
the city adjoining the university 
campus was open to boys who 
wanted to take girls to them for a 
night.” In spite of all that, Mrs. 
Banning persists in believing that 
*“‘Unchastity, common though it 
may be, is not the norm,” and she 
thinks that those persons who ac- 
cuse nearly every high school girl 
of being or having been unchaste, 
are “hysterical.” 


UT the -point I have in mind is 

that to make a case for chastity 
without referring to God, religion, 
faith, heaven and hell, Christ and 
His Gospel, the saints and their ex- 
perience; in a word, without an 
appeal to the supernatural, is to 
labor in vain. Chesterton (it seems 
impossible, even though the years 
pass, to forget his epigrams) said 
“a young man may keep himself 
pure by thinking of the Blessed Vir- 
gin or by thinking of venereal dis- 
ease; but no one can doubt which 
is the healthier 
method.” G. K. C. Only Religion 
was almost always Makes Purity 
right, but in this in- 
stance I fear he was wrong. A 
young man cannot keep himself 
pure by thinking of disease. No, 
nor by going to hospitals and see- 
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ing the ravages wrought by sex-sin. 
Young men do not keep sober be- 
cause they see drunkards, and they 
are not kept pure by looking upon 
syphilitics. 


LL this agitation about chastity 
was inevitable, once the public 
at large abandoned religion as a 
sanction of morality. We could 
have told them so. We have told 
them so. God was a “hypothesis” 
they said. So they removed the 
hypothesis, and expected no calam- 
ity in consequence. There is no 
soul, they said; man is an animal 
and nothing more; a highly com- 
plex animal, evolved far, far from 
the ameeba, the fish, the reptile, the 
problematical tertium quid, the 
missing link, but first and last only 
an animal. Tell that to the young 
people for a generation or two. Get 
them to believe it. But prepare to 
be shocked at the revelation of sex- 
ual immorality amongst girls and 
boys. The marvel is 
that college profes- 
sors and high school 
teachers who have 
been purveying subversive doc- 
trines to the young should have 
imagined that nothing in particu- 
lar would happen in consequence. 
As Mrs. Banning says: “These 
young people whom they discuss 
are not making love in laboratories. 
They are in the back of some car 
going to or from a tavern. One 
cannot compare modern love-mak- 
ing with ‘bundling’ or ‘spooning,’ 
because it is less romantic, more 
alcoholic and far more sexual. To- 
day, in order to express his admira- 
tion of a girl, a young man does 
not write her a poem. He offers to 
‘buy her a drink’ or ‘take her out,’ 
or ‘try her out’.” 
Jesus excoriated the Pharisees as 


The Villains 
in the Piece 


“blind,” “fools and blind,” “blind 
leaders of the blind,” but there 
could not have been in Jerusalem 
any teachers so blind and foolish 
as some of those who occupy chairs 
of biology, psychology, sociology in 
many American high schools and 
colleges. 


O now our eyes must be afflicted 

and our sensitiveness jarred 
with whole-page announcements in 
the daily papers of a national cru- 
sade against “the greatest plague in 
history.” Syphilis, the advertise- 
ments shriek at us, is worse than 
tuberculosis, worse than cancer, 
worse than leprosy, worse than 
war, worse than the Black Death. 
All of which is doubtless true, but 
it is no argument for chastity. 
Even if the “campaign for educa- 
tion” lessens the scourge of “social 
disease” the problem of unchastity 
will remain. If and when the na- 
tion—this nation or any other—is 
made all neat and clean, hygienic, 
sterilized; if and when venereal 
disease is utterly abolished, the na- 
tion may none the less be ruined, 
not by war, or pestilence or famine, 
not by dust storms or earthquakes, 
not by the conflict of labor and 
capital, not by the triumph of Com- 
munism or Fascism; but by un- 
chastity. The family is the nucleus 
of society. Unchastity destroys the 
family. What destroys the family 
destroys the nation. 


LL of this is negative and de- 

structive criticism? Have we 
nothing positive to offer? The 
Catholic Church has the secret that 
will cure us and save us. Rather 
it is no secret: God, faith, prayer, 
belief in the future life, Jesus 
Christ and His Blessed Virgin 
Mother: the doctrine of the Mysti- 
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cal Body. The world will not hear 
it? Then the world will rot and 
fester even before it dies. 


ger word more about the young- 
sters. I have spoken in terms 
that may seem to be contemptuous 
of them. But I have no contempt. 
I have rather a feeling which they 
resent even more than contempt— 
pity. They are not primarily to 
blame. The villains in the piece 
are the teachers who have told 
them not to pay any attention to 
us “obscurantists” who talk of God 
and Religion, not to give heed even 
to the pagan philosophers who 
preached self-restraint, but to con- 
sult only their own tendencies, im- 
pulses, passions. Jesus—no mean 
moralist, whatever else may be 
thought of Him—declared that he 
who should scandalize one of these 
little ones might better have a mill- 
stone hanged about his neck and 
be dropped into the depth of the 
sea. Some day—may it not be too 
late—this government of ours will 
withdraw its attention long enough 
from such relatively picayune mat- 
ters as economic reconstruction, in- 
ternational relationships, wars and 
prospects of wars, concentrate on 
the matter of social, domestic, per- 
sonal morality, and mete out con- 
dign punishment to the educators 
who corrupt the young. What doth 

it profit a nation to 


Recommen- achieve empire and 
dation to wealth and prestige, 
Statesmen if its boys and girls 


are addicted to for- 
nication, and its men and women 
are what Jesus called “ a wicked 
and adulterous generation”? 
Pardon the sermon. But these 
things are not said over the radio. 
They will not be said in the official 
literature of the impending cru- 
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sade against venereal disease. Even 
so honest and brave a writer as 
Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning 
thought it advisable not to say them 
in her otherwise excellent Case for 
Chastity. In the House and Senate 
at Washington there is no such 
plain speech as this about domestic 
morality. This doctrine is, of 
course, preached in the pulpit. 
But sixty million Americans never 
sit under a pulpit. So I have ven- 
tured to say something—not much, 
not too much—here. We talk of 
“Catholic Action.” Here is a for- 
gotten phase of Catholic Action, to 
pass along to our fellow citizens the 
truth that no Crusade against Ve- 
nereal Disease, desirable though it 
be, will solve the problem of un- 
chastity. Only religion can do that. 


Craze: SEMANTICS 


ERNARD DE VOTO, who occu- 

pies “The Easy Chair” in Har- 
per’s, devoted all his space—four 
pages—in the January number to 
Stuart Chase’s articles on “Seman- 
tics,” defined as the Science of Lan- 
guage. Those articles have since 
been published in a book entitled 
The Tyrrany of Words. Mr. De 
Voto informs his readers that on 
eight previous occasions he had 
used the space allotted him to dis- 
cuss various aspects of the subject, 
and that when he occupied the not- 
so-easy-chair of the Editor, he pub- 
lished four articles on what he calls 
“verbalisms.” Not 


many contributors A New 

receive so much Game: 

flattery from their “Semantics” 
ae ©’ 


editor. But there is 
more: Mr. De Voto declares that he 
“shouted with delight over the 
greatest part of Mr. Chase’s arti- 
cles.” One might imagine then, 


—— 
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that these two writers, Mr. De Voto 
and Mr. Chase, were convinced that 
the salvation of the world lies in 
Semantics. All our troubles will 
vanish, there will be no war, the 
budget will be balanced, the lion of 
Communism will lie down with the 
lamb of Capitalism, John L. Lewis 
and William Green will kiss and 
make up—and all that and all that 
—if only the people, or the pre- 
ceptors of the people can be per- 
suaded to use language accurately. 
A bas economics! A bas politics! 
Vive Semantics! 

Now be it confessed that these 
two excellent literary gentlemen 
“have something.” Something but 
not everything. If we get the peo- 
ple to talk and to write with me- 
ticulous accuracy, it may be that 
they will go on to think accurately, 
and correct thinking would doubt- 
less be a boon to stricken mankind. 
That fact, however, is no new dis- 
covery. Socrates said it. Aristotle 
harped upon it. Medieval Scholas- 
ticism after Aristotle built up the 
technique of accurate thought and 
exact expression. In fact one might 
say that a merciless insistence upon 
saying exactly what you mean is 
the essential note of Scholasticism. 
That, incidentally, is why our con- 
temporaries hate Scholasticism. 
They pretend of course to hate it as 
“obscurantism.” The fact is they 
are the obscurantists. They love 
shadows, vague expressions, unde- 
fined and undefinable terms. They 
loathe logic. George Eliot, speak- 
ing of the attitude of the modern 
English to religion, says “they are 
fond of what may be called disem- 
bodied opinions that float in vapory 
phrases above all systems of 
thought. They like an undefined 
Christianity which binds itself to 
almost nothing. . . . They do not 
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like to be pinned down to any ex- 
act definition . . . they insist upon 
the utmost liberty of mental lazi- 
ness.” 


TUART CHASE objects vehe- 

mently to the use of such 
words as “labor” or “democracy” 
or “neutrality” as absolutes. He 
declares there is no such thing as 
“labor” or ‘‘democracy’”’ or “the 
nation” or “the powers” or “the 
government.” Indeed he goes so 
far as to say there is no such be- 
ing in existence as a “Jew,” that is 
to say a “concrete entity, Jew.” 
Also he objects to such phrases as 
“Germany chokes freedom.” There 
is no “Germany,” and no such 
thing as “freedom.” He quotes Ad- 
miral Leahy who called the Rus- 
sian people “virtual slaves.” But, 
says this new zealot for precision, 
“the phrase has no 
communicable val- 
ue”; he might as 
well have said “The 
Russian people are blab-blabs.” In 
fact Mr. Chase has invented a new 
indoor sport—taken up it seems as 
a momentary fad by the intelli- 
gentsia—of lifting out of speeches, 
written articles and pages of books, 
the words one considers meaning- 
less and substituting “blab-blab.” 

Of course two can play at this 
game. Or two hundred. Mr. De 
Voto shows that Mr. Chase’s own 
sentences are vitiated with a certain 
percentage of blab-blab. Mr. Chase 
says (quoting Mr. Roosevelt?) 
“More than one-third of the people 
of America are underfed, inade- 
quately housed, and shoddily 
clothed.” Mr. De Voto says “in- 
adequately” is blab. “Inadequately 
in relation to what and to whom, 
to what specifications and what 
persons?” This may seem a bit un- 


Speak By 
the Book 
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fair, but Mr. Chase brought it on 
himself. He is too meticulous by 
far. Reading him one is inclined 
to say what Hamlet said of the 
gravedigger “How absolute the 
knave is! We must speak by the 
card, or equivocation will undo us.” 

He will not tolerate the state- 
ment, “the most significant eco- 
nomic experiment ever under- 
taken.” He asks “significant to 
whom, in what circumstances, in 
relation to whom and what?” One 
can almost hear Aristotle’s quis, 
quid, ubi, per quos. Also he repro- 
bates the expression “business 
men.” It contains, he insists, “two 
personified phantoms and a con- 
cealed assumption.” “There are 
men engaged in various businesses 
but no such thing as_ business 
men.” He forbids us to personify 
corporations. We must not say 
“The Standard Oil is a beneficent 
tyrant,” or “General Motors treats 
its employees magnanimously,” or 
“Society is indifferent to graft.” To 
speak thus, he says, is to be guilty 
of “animism.” If one says “We 
can have any economic system we 
want,” he demands to know “who 
are we.” And so the game goes on. 
I imagine I should get tired of it 
rather quickly. 


UT I have a hobby of my own. 

Perhaps I have ridden it too 
often in these very columns. Read- 
ers may recall how many times I 
have quoted St. Augustine’s defini- 
tion of the clear thinker as one 
who can “disengage 
the truth of things 
from the trickery of 
words.” For I be- 
lieve more harm is done by the 
trickery of words than by the tyr- 
anny of words. Indeed if we must 
“speak by the card” we cannot use 


Not Tyranny 
But Trickery 
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the phrase “Tyranny of Words.” 
Words are not tyrants. There is 
tyranny with words, but no tyr- 
anny of words. So there is trick- 
ery with words. In fact the world 
is full of it, the world of politics, 
of diplomacy, of business, of litera- 
ture, of learning, of everything. 
Especially perhaps it abounds in 
the newspapers. There is trickery 
in the word “Rebels” applied to the 
forces of General Franco, and equal 
trickery in the word “Loyalists” 
applied to a crowd of anarchists, 
communists, atheists who were ter- 
rorizing decent people in Spain, as- 
sassinating thousands for no other 
crime than religion. “Loyalists” to 
what? To whom? Do I hear some 
one say “To democracy”? There is 
another obvious trick; a word that 
we have known and used since 1776 
in one sense now suddenly turned 
and twisted to mean 
anything but what 
has been known and 
defined as democ- 
racy. Anarchy is not democracy. 
Communism is not democracy. But 
American editors, correspondents, 
professors, lecturers play tricks 
upon the people by using “democ- 
racy” as if it meant the same thing 
in Boston and Philadelphia and 
New York in 1776 and in Madrid in 
1938. 

Or take the word “treason” 
which Hitler and his fellow tyrants 
have fastened upon pastor Nie- 
moeller. Is a minister of the Gos- 
pel a traitor if he holds that “the 
word of God is not bound” but 
free? Is it “treason” to obey God 
rather than men? 

Or the word “purge.” It sug- 
gests elimination of poisonous mat- 
ter from the body, for the sake of 
health. When the OGPU or the 
Gestapo at the command of Stalin 


For 
Example: 























or of Hitler tracks down a dozen or 
a hundred governmental officials 
and assassinates them in cold 
blood, is that what can be called 
honestly and accurately a “purge”? 

In Time (a New York weekly pa- 
per of some pretensions) I find a 
sentence on the “Sport” page, “Ger- 
many’s Baron Gottfried von Cramm 
and Henner Henkel, U. S. doubles 
champions, were ending a barn- 
storming tour of Australia that had 
been preceded by a barnstorming 
tour of Japan. Donald Budge and 
Gene Mako, All-England doubles 
champions, were winding up a 
two-month Australian series of ex- 
hibitions and competitions.” Ger- 
mans and Japanese go “barnstorm- 
ing.” Americans give “exhibitions” 
and engage in “competitions.” The 
editor uses legerdemain with words 
as a magician with cards or rabbits 
or roses. 

Perhaps the trickiest word is 
“sex.” “Sex,” says Aldous Huxley 
(Ends and Means, p. 356), “is 
sometimes good and sometimes 
evil.” And how often have we seen 
or heard the confident declaration 
“the Church looks upon sex as 
sin”? Nonsense. Sex is always 
good. God made sex and all that 
God makes is good. Only the abuse 
or the misuse of sex is bad. 

A notoriously disingenuous word 
is “birth control.” Call it Onanism, 
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or as Bernard Shaw does “recipro- 
cal masturbation,” and it doesn’t 
sound so sweet. But even further 
attempts have been made to pret- 
tify an essentially ugly and unnat- 
ural act. The latest “prunes and 
prisms” phrase for it is “Planned 
Parenthood.” With almost sick- 
ening hypocrisy a group of “nice 
people” here in New York speak 
of a newly planned program for 
Planned Parenthood, “an impor- 
tant work fundamental to the ulti- 
mate elimination of many of our 
social ills.” 

Day after day the newspapers 
are thickly sprinkled with such 
tricky words as these. Worse still, 
groups of men in collegiate circles 
who might be expected to know 
how to think, and a dozen or two of 
congressmen and_ senators (of 
whom indeed no intellectual ac- 
curacy or honesty can be expected) 
play tricks upon themselves and 
upon those who look up to them as 
creators of public opinion, with 
verbal charlatanry. 

Dishonesty in the use of words 
is an evil compared with which the 
inaccuracies complained of by Stu- 
art Chase are only peccadilloes. 
Accuracy is desirable, but honesty 
is imperative. Accuracy may be a 
palliative of the evils that beset us, 
but honesty would be a permanent 
cure. 

















THE CELT IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


HE existence for some time past 

in Ireland of a marked outburst 
of creative activity in literature is 
now a matter of world-wide knowl- 
edge, and is regarded as being of 
considerable significance by ob- 
servers of tendencies in human 
thought and expression, on account 
of its contribution of a distinctive 
racial temperamental quality to 
poetry. Although the movement is 
of recent origin it has, in the person 
of its titular head and most promi- 
nent exponent, William Butler 
Yeats, achieved considerable dig- 
nity; and the work of Yeats’s in- 
tensive contemporaries, AE (George 
Russell), and John Millington 
Synge, exhibits so many signs of 
similarity, that the whole move- 
ment presents all the features of a 
clearly defined “school,” a school 
distinct from the immediate liter- 
ary tradition of the country of its 
location, distinct also from the gen- 
eral body of present-day poetical 
literature. Irish literary drama has 
produced plays of great beauty in 
conception, distinctive originality in 
language and method of character- 
drawing, and alive with a common 
and national aspiration. Synge has 
written masterpieces of dramatic 
genius which can only die with the 
language; and though Yeats’s fac- 
ulty is lyric, not dramatic, and the 
work of Lady Gregory, Edward 
Martyn, Rutherford Mayne and the 
other Irish dramatists falls below 
that of Synge, there is in their writ- 
ings an enduring freshness, a 
marked force and a great literary 
power. 


The outstanding quality of 
Yeats’s poetry is a lovely, dreamy, 
melancholy music. There is noth- 
ing like this music in all English 
poetry; and, though the judgment 
of contemporaries is usually un- 
trustworthy, it is difficult to see 
how any change of opinion or of 
ideal can rob these poems of their 
place among the immortal things of 
beauty. Yeats dwells in a world 
of magic. For him things are sym- 
bols, and one has need of magic to 
discover what they mean. The 
whole world admires and respects 
his love of beauty, his sincerity 
and his cleanliness. He looks to 
the day when his country shall 
have a characteristic literature of 
her own, and not a variant of her 
neighbor’s across the Channel. The 
future will look back to Yeats as 
to a landmark in the literary his- 
tory of Ireland, both because of his 
artistic achievements and because 
he has been a leader in a remark- 
able movement. 

As a writer of lyric poetry the 
genius of Yeats may be seen in 
The Wind among the Reeds, in 
The Shadowy Waters and Deirdre. 
In The Wanderings of Oisin, The 
Countess Cathleen and The Land of 
Heart’s Desire, he has also con- 
ceived and written something which 
is peculiarly his own and of a char- 
acter that once read will not easily 
be forgotten. But even finer than 
all these is “The Ballad of Father 
Gilligan,” which in its choice of 
subject illustrates the development 
of the mystical reading of life in 
Yeats’s mind. In this beautiful 
































poem the story of the priest who 
nods asleep in his chair through 
weariness, when he should be con- 
soling the last hours of a dying 
parishioner, is raised to a plane far 
above the conventional. The old 
priest wakes and rides through the 
night to find that he is late, but 
God has been before sending one of 
His angels to administer the last 
sacraments. And the old man 
kneels to whisper, 


“He who is wrapped in purple 
robes, 

With planets in His care, 

Had pity on the least of things 

Asleep upon a chair.” 


Here we have that curious impres- 
sion of the supernatural which 
Yeats can convey in narrative verse 
with a power and a magic beyond 
the reach of any contemporary 
poet. Many have striven to give 
the poetry of the spirit the atmos- 
phere of the other world. Yeats 
achieves it to a quite extraordinary 
degree. Others may labor for a 
time to divest themselves of the 
trappings of sense; the poetry of 
Yeats is a poetry of dreams more 
true than the things seen with the 
physical eye. In such poetry we 
are caught up into the kingdom of 
faery where “days pass like a way- 
ward time.” 

Is there by chance any one who 
has never read “The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree”? 


“I will arise and go now, and go 
to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of 
clay and wattles made; 

Nine bean rows will I have there, 
a hive for the honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud 

glade. 
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“And I shall have some peace there, 
for peace comes dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the 
morning to where the cricket 
sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, 
and noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s 
wings. 


“T will arise and go now, for always 
night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with 
low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or 
on the pavements gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 


This exquisite poem, with its 
artful simplicity, soft cadences, and 
far-away enchantment, illustrates 
the veil of beauty which the magic 
of Yeats can throw over mood and 
landscape. That line about the eve- 
ning being “full of the linnet’s 
wings” calls up images of glorious 
soft evenings that mellow you with 
warmth and fill you with a glow 
of happy memories. It is perfect 
poetic expression, musical and emo- 
tional. 

Though Yeats is a lyrical poet 
and not a dramatist, his prose 
dramas cannot be overlooked. Of 
four plays in prose—Cathleen ni 
Houlihan, A Pot of Broth, The Hour 
Glass, and Where There is Nothing 
—the first is not only dramatically 
the most successful but the most 
distinctively Irish in its atmos- 
phere. The action of the play is 
placed at the time of the French 
landing in 1798, and Ireland is pre- 
sented under the figure of a poor 
old woman. A lad who is asked by 
cottagers if he has seen her pass 
replies, “I did not, but I saw a 
young girl, and she had the walk 
of a queen.” The thought of the 
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play is that which inspires the 
whole Irish movement—lIreland is 
old in history, but young in spirit. 
A Pot of Broth is pure farce written 
in a spirit quite different from any- 
thing else Yeats has written. Of a 
different character again are The 
Hour Glass, which shows the wis- 
dom of the Fool who believes in 
the invisible world and the folly of 
the Wise Man who believes only in 
that which may be seen and han- 
dled, and his longest play, Where 
There is Nothing, an extraordinary 
medley representing the religious 
ecstasies and desire of union with 
the infinite of a man in the modern 
world disillusioned with the con- 
ventional and unintelligent mate- 
rialism of the age. The world of 
spirit in which the soul has com- 
munion with dreams transcending 
the harsh reality of common life, is 
Yeats’s escape from ‘“‘fanciless 
fact,” and therefore he has given 
what there is in him to give chiefly 
in mystical lyrics. 

Yeats has referred to AE as “the 
one poet of modern Ireland who 
has moulded a spiritual ecstasy in 
verse,” and described his poems as 
revealing “in all things a kind of 
scented flame consuming them from 
within.” It would be difficult to 
state more clearly the essential 
character of the poet and his work. 
In the beauty and power of a spir- 
itual fervor little poetry of to-day 
has the skyey light and depth of the 
work of AE. The ideas of a pan- 
theistic philosophy are evident 
everywhere in his poetry; for him 
there is no gulf fixed between the 
physical and the spiritual; the 
beauty of the land of heart’s desire 
is clothed with the somber hues of 
earth. The recurring theme of 


AE’s poems is the unity of con- 
scious life in the universe. And this 
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constant theme shows that his in- 
spiration has come to him from 
pagan Ireland, the Bhagavad-Gita, 
the Upanishads and the mystics of 
all ages. The most personal of his 
poems are those which sing, in the 
gladness of a pantheistic faith, the 
joy and melancholy of the gray 
woods, the upturned soil, the deeps 
of the sky and the far reaches of 
the sea. It is a noteworthy fact 
that Ireland can produce in a single 
generation two poets of such mani- 
fest and high genius who betray 
parallelisms yet differ so far in 
thought and method, as Yeats and 
AE. The elusive rhythms, the wist- 
fulness of Yeats are exchanged in 
AE for a powerful spiritual exalta- 
tion. In either case we have a 
vision of life undeniably and finely 
poetical. 

“As a philosopher,” says an able 
critic, “AE has little appeal, but as 
a poet he is remarkable for the in- 
tensity of his spirit, the richness of 
his emotional tone, and the pro- 
fuseness of his imagery, which re- 
calls the higher reaches in the 
poetry of Francis Thompson. In 
his simpler moods he is often con- 
vincingly devotional; the following 
verses might have been written by 
a pensive nun in studious cloister 
pale: 


‘And one thing after another 
Was whispered out of the air, 
How God was a big, kind brother 
Whose home is in everywhere, 


‘His light like a smile comes glanc- 
ing 

Through the cool, cool winds as 
they pass, 

From the flowers in heaven danc- 
ing 

To the stars that shine in the 
grass. 


























‘From the clouds in deep blue 
wreathing 

And most from the mountains tall, 

But God like a wind goes breath- 
ing 

A dream of Himself in all.’” 


In AE the love of Irish soil is a 
strong fervor; with Moira O'Neill 
it is a pensive and wistful mood. 
Her Songs of the Glens of Antrim 
are lyric poems of Irish peasant 
life written in the dialect of the 
Antrim glens. Moira O’Neill’s heart 
is with men and women of the soil; 
if she sings of nature it is of nature 
seen through the unsophisticated 
vision of the peasant. For meta- 
physical abstractions she cares 
little. These poems are at once 
dramatic in their representation of 
differing types of peasant life and 
intensely subjective. They are 
poems of exile, regret or longing, 
expressed in the speech and with 
the thought of the simple folk of 
the land, but of a people who nat- 
urally utter their thoughts to the 
accompaniment of poetical imagery 
and see the common events of their 
rough lives in the light of a poeti- 
cal vision. ‘‘Corrymeela,’’ the 
plaint of an Irish harvester in Eng- 
land, is unquestionably one of the 
finest poems in the language. One 
stanza in particular goes straight to 
the heart. 


“The people that’s in England is 
richer nor the Jews, 

There’s not the smallest young 
gossoon but thravels in his 
shoes! 

I'd give the pipe between me teeth 
to see a barefut child, 

Och! Corrymeela an’ the low south 
wind.” 


Ireland has produced no singer of 
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the simple life of the people gifted 
with so rare and fine a genius as 
Moira O’Neill. By virtue of the 
simple dignity and strength of her 
art she takes her place but little 
below Yeats and AE. Her lyrics are 
the product of spontaneous poetic 
genius; her gaiety, her melancholy, 
and her sense of tragedy are entire- 
ly inevitable and natural; and she 
has a happy gift of individualizing 
character in song. 

In an article of this type it would 
be impossible to discuss the work 
of the other poetic representatives 
of contemporary Ireland: Eva Gore- 
Booth, Nora Hopper, Katharine 
Tynan, Dora Sigerson, Padraic 
Colum, and James Stephens. A 
word, however, should be said of 
some of them. The wistful love of 
homeland and the dreamy spirit- 
uality of the Celt are illustrated in 
the poetry of Eva Gore-Booth with 
greater power and beauty than in 
any other Irish poetess of to-day, 
except Moira O’Neill. No one with 
an ear for poetry could resist the 
witchery of “The Little Waves of 
Breffny.” 


“The great waves of the Atlantic 
sweep storming on their way, 
Shining green and silver with the 

hidden herring shoal, 

But the little waves of Breffny 
have drenched my heart in 
spray, 

And the little waves of Breffny go 
stumbling through my soul.” 


It has been said of Padraic Colum 
that “he combines in his poetry and 
his plays something of the music 
of Yeats, much of the earthy tang 
of Synge, something of AE’s mysti- 
cal vision, and something of Doug- 
las Hyde’s faithful rendition of folk 
accents.” For the most part, he is 
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content to write simply of the joy 
of life and earth, or of their pain 
and sadness, as in “An Old Woman 
of the Roads,” that pathetic little 
description of the wandering beggar 
woman who yearns for her own 
cottage with its bed, its clock, its 
“shining delph” and warm hearth- 
side. 


“I could be quiet there at night 
Beside the fire and by myself, 
Sure of a bed and loth to leave 
The ticking clock and the shining 

delph! 


“Och! but I’m weary of mist and 
dark, 
And roads where there’s never a 
house nor bush, 
And tired I am of bog and road, 
And the crying wind and the lone- 
some hush! 


“And I am praying to God on high, 
And I am praying Him night and 


day, 

For a little house—-a house of my 
own— 

Out of the wind’s and the rain’s 
way.” 


James Stephens has distinguished 
himself both as novelist and poet. 
He has published works of fiction, 
The Crock of Gold, The Demi-Gods, 
and Etched in Moonlight, and sev- 
eral volumes of verse, including In- 
surrections, The Hill of Vision, 
Songs from the Clay, The Rocky 
Road to Dublin, The Adventures of 
Seumas Beg, Green Branches, and 
Reincarnations. His poetry is both 
purposive and amusing. In his 
serious verses—by the beauty of 
their rhythms, the dignity of their 
diction and their splendid faith in 
self-conquest — he deserves a high 
place among the poets. The amus- 
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ing aspect of his work may be seen 
in such poems as “The Devil’s Bag.” 
In some of his shorter poems there 
is a primitive, almost pagan, mood 
of unity with nature; in others, the 
reckless humor of sheer absurdity, 
a touching pathos, and a gentle 
irony. 

The Crock of Gold is, however, 
Stephens’s most distinctive achieve- 
ment in imagination and poetry, 
more original even than his verse. 
It is written in prose, but it is a 
poetic fantasy to be enjoyed by 
those who like drollery and deli- 
cate humor and who do not object 
to having policemen and pagan gods 
and philosophers and children all 
mixed up in the same story. The 
nonsense of the book is delicious. 
Its concoction of wisdom and ab- 
surdity is admirably shown in the 
following passage: 


“It’s my daughter, Caitilin, sir,’ 
said Meehawl humbly. ‘Maybe she 
is lying in the butt of a ditch and 
the crows picking her eyes out.” 

“*What did she die of?’ said the 
Philosopher. 

“*My wife only put it that may- 
be she was dead, and that maybe 
she was taken by the fairies, and 
that maybe she went away with the 
travelling man that had the musi- 
cal instrument. She said it was a 
concertina, but I think myself it 
was a flute he had.’” 


The importance of Irish contem- 
porary literature is most marked in 
the impulse it has aroused toward 
the composition of literary drama, 
a drama that may not only be read 
with pleasure in the library but be 
acted with success on the stage. 
John Millington Synge is the great- 
est name in Irish contemporary 
drama. He has written six plays: 
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In the Shadow of the Glen, Riders 
to the Sea, The Well of the Saints, 
The Playboy of the Western World, 
Deirdre of the Sorrows, and The 
Tinker’s Wedding. These plays 
were a notable event in the history 
of English dramatic writing. In 
the mixture of drama and poetry it 
is difficult to think of anything in 
English greater or more significant 
than The Well of the Saints, Riders 
to the Sea and Deirdre of the Sor- 
rows. It was the belief of Synge 
that in Ireland “for a few years 
more we have a popular imagina- 
tion that is fiery and magnificent 
and tender,” and therefore it was 
possible to write in Ireland a drama, 
not effete like the drama of Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin, but a drama 
inspired by reality and joy. Joy 
may appear a strange term to ap- 
ply to the themes of Synge’s plays 
—a wife made miserable through 
lack of companionship in an old 
and phlegmatic husband, the moth- 
er who mourns her sons swallowed 
by the sea, the halo surrounding a 
youth who thinks he has murdered 
his father, the harsh tragedy of the 
Deirdre legend—but by joy Synge 
meant the strong impulse and spirit 
of poetry patent in emotional na- 
tures untouched by the conventions 
of civilization, the imagination ten- 
der and fiery whether it shows itself 
outwardly in ecstasy or brooding 
melancholy. In large cities and 
great centers of activity the primi- 
tive and passionate impulse is al- 
most entirely checked. In the west 
of Ireland, far removed from the 
ephemeral fashions of Europe, man 
is still passionate as he was in the 
England of Elizabeth, in the world 
dramatized by Shakespeare. The 
joy of life for Synge was the trans- 
figuring power of the primitive, the 
poetical and the eternal in man. 
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Riders to the Sea is generally 
considered to be the greatest one- 
act play ever written. Like all true 
tragedy it ennobles. The pity and 
fear stir our emotions to purify 
them. It is instinct with a sense 
of triumphant glory in human no- 
bility. We see an old woman who 
has suffered the pangs of losing one 
son after another—all drowned at 
sea. Some of the bodies have been 
washed up on the shore, and have 
been given a Christian burial; oth- 
ers have never been found. And 
yet her sufferings have not made 
Maurya bitter. Her beautiful soul 
rises above its conditions and shows 
that there is a love great enough to 
rob the grave of its victory and to 
deprive death of its sting, that the 
heart purged by grief may attain a 
peace which,passeth all under- 
standing. Toward the end of the 
play she voices her resignation in 
words which are sadly beautiful: 


“They’re all gone now, and there 
isn’t anything more the sea can do 
tome. May the Almighty God have 
mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on the 
souls of Sheamus and Patch, and 
Stephen and Shawn; and may He 
have mercy on my soul, Nora, and 
on the soul of every one left living 
in the world. . . . Michael has a 
clean burial in the far north, by 
the grace of the Almighty God. 
Bartley will have a fine coffin out 
of the white boards, and a deep 
grave surely. What more can he 
want than that? No man at all can 
be living for ever, and we must be 
satisfied.” 


These lines have about them the 
simplicity of humble speech, the 
sincerity of heartfelt emotion, and 
the profound beauty so character- 
istic of Celtic mysticism. 
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Lady Gregory has told us that 
she first wrote plays to relieve audi- 
ences who were, perhaps, in danger 
of being wearied by the verse and 
romance of Yeats, AE and Synge. 
Nevertheless she, also, has drama- 
tized tales from the legendary and 
romantic period of Ireland, but de- 
spite her success in translating and 
adapting the ancient tales, she is 
not altogether happy in the atmos- 
phere of historic drama. Her 
genius in dramatic writing is most 
clearly seen in exaggerated comedy 
and farcical dialogue. She has a 
delightfully puckish fancy, which 
can conceive charming absurdity of 
character and incident. Many of 
her one-act farces turn upon the 
theme of a whimsical misunder- 
standing. Spreading the News is a 
laughable skit upon the absurd pro- 
portions a false rumor assumes as 
it spreads from mouth to mouth. 
Hyacinth Halvey sketches an epi- 
sode in the career of a young man 
who comes from Carrow to Cloon 
armed with a huge parcel of glow- 
ing testimonials to the unparalleled 
integrity of his character. He is a 
very ordinary young man, and the 
exalted opinion the townsfolk of 
Cloon conceive of him on _ the 
strength of his testimonials be- 
comes an intolerable burden, mak- 
ing him long for death. He steals 
the carcass of a sheep in order to 
disillusion his admirers, only to be 
overwhelmed with the gratitude of 
the butcher who has thereby been 
saved from arrest for stocking 
tainted meat. He robs a Protestant 
church, and, when he avows the 
deed, is hailed as the magnanimous 
hero who takes the sin on his shoul- 
ders to save a poor lad who is sus- 
pect; and forthwith he is chaired 
away to a meeting to deliver an ad- 
dress on the building up of char- 
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acter. The Jackdaw and The Work- 
house Ward turn upon like ingeni- 
ous entanglements of circumstance, 
In all these one-act plays the dex- 
terity of the dialogue, the neatness 
of the artifice, the dovetailing of 
misconception and _ cross-purpose 
have the perfection of an effortless 
feat in skillful juggling, a combina- 
tion of touch and sense of balance 
that could scarcely be surpassed. 

Though Lord Dunsany is an Irish 
playwright of distinction, he does 
not belong to any school of drama. 
He has created a kind of play which 
deals with the most fantastic sub- 
jects in a style which exactly suits 
them—a highly imaginative prose 
which produces the effect of poetry. 
He is an artist of exquisite fancy 
and delicate execution, but his work 
is so subtle and elusive that it re- 
quires a peculiarly sympathetic re- 
ception. His mystical sense of 
beauty, his use of the supernatu- 
ral, and the lyrical quality of his 
diction show his artistic kinship 
with Yeats. There is a mythologi- 
cal touch in many of his plays, 
though A Night at an Inn is a 
ghastly story about the fate at- 
tached to an Oriental gem, and The 
Flight of the Queen is a drama- 
tized version of the story of the 
queen bee’s nuptial flight so well 
described by Maeterlinck. Dunsany 
sets his scenes in a world of won- 
der, isolated from reality. It is a 
poet’s world; and the language, rich 
in lovely imagery and fascinating 
for its subtle rhythm, could come 
from nothing but the spirit of 
poetry. Still it is doubtful wheth- 
er Dunsany can ever find a large 
audience to appreciate the imagina- 
tive strangeness and beauty of his 
work. 

The plays of Synge, Lady Gregory, 
and Dunsany are not the only work 




















of new power and beauty which 
Ireland has produced in the last 
quarter of a century. To them must 
be added the plays of Yeats, Len- 
nox Robinson, Rutherford Mayne, 
Padraic Colum, Edward Martyn, 
William Boyle, St. John Ervine, T. 
C. Murray and Sean O’Casey. These 
dramatists have worked out their 
own salvation, finding their sources 
not in the printed drama of other 
countries but in the living Irish- 
man on the soil or in the streets of 
Dublin and the country town. They 
have succeeded in making a new 
drama that has a method peculiar- 
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ly its own in style and in the sub- 
stitution of a poetry of human pas- 
sion in place of objective and intel- 
lectual dissection. They claim that 
they have been justified in their 
aims by discovering a new audi- 
ence. The people who frequent the 
Abbey Theater in Dublin have been 
known to applaud the sentiment: 
“At all events we have no proof that 
spiritual truths are illusory, where- 
as we know that the world is”—a 
sentiment that would surely pass 
over the sophisticated and skepti- 
cal audiences of England without 
response. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH OF MARCH 


By FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON 


— is the sweet and secret time of year 
When quickening knowledge runs like hidden sap 


Through the ecstatic days. 


But at the roots 


There is a verdant nourishment. 


The branch is bare 


The earth 


Has heard the Word and warms beneath long snows, 
Expectant, hushed; and gladness thaws the brooks 


To antiphons. 


The winter has been long since Adam fell. 
And long deferred has been Redemption’s hope. 
But now the Promise sings upon the wind: 


This is the Spring. 


The crocus and the wood anenome 


Stir in the soil. 


The shy arbutus starts. 


And Grace unfolds its flawless bloom 


Beneath the heart. 













HER THANKOFFERING 


By DANIEL CoRKERY 


HE little wife, to her surprise, 

noticed that the doctor, Fitz- 
gibbon his name was, had begun a 
second examination of the patient 
—it had never happened before; he 
was not the sort of man that has to 
do things twice. Yes, he had taken 
his pulse a second time, and now 
he was looking at his clinical ther- 
mometer a second time. And she 
noticed, with increasing terror, a 
concentration in his every deliber- 
ate movement, and in his careful 
eyes. She felt her legs weakening 
under her, although she turned a 
brave face to the wan wearied-out 
stare of her husband, nodding 
cheerfully at him from behind the 
doctor. She noticed with a catch of 
breath that the examination was 
over. She gripped the edge of the 
table nonchalantly as it were. The 
doctor turned and said: “I cannot 
quite understand it”—she went 
cold—“he has distinctly improved 
since yesterday. I have great hope; 
for the first time.” All this he whis- 
pered to her. She remained like a 
block. She couldn’t take it in. 
And Dr. Fitzgibbon saw it and said: 
“I have made quite certain.” He 
then looked about for the nurse; 
she stepped forward from the back- 
ground in perfect quietness. 

The little wife, Molly MacLen- 
non, as she was known to us all, 
had shaken hands with the doctor, 
was reascending the stairs when she 
met the nurse. “You heard what 
he said?”—she found difficulty in 
steadying her voice. The nurse an- 
swered: “I am as surprised as he 
is.” The nurse was a_ sensible 


woman, large-hearted. “Mrs. Mac- 
Lennon,” she said, “I hope you 
won’t mind me saying it, but you 
are at breaking point, or very near 
it. Like a good woman, get your 
things on and clear out. ’Tis a per- 
fect day. Take all the sun you can. 
Don’t visit, don’t visit anyone. Just 
fool about, whether you feel it do- 
ing you good or not.” As if she 
were confessing to a great weak- 
ness of heart and mind, the little 
wife said: “I think I will, nurse.” 


It came like an inspiration to her 
to take a bus to a little place on the 
bay she once liked very much; it is 
not quite so far as Howth. She 
knew there would be few, if any, 
there on an ordinary week day in 
late September; and the place had 
memories for her, memories that 
she had inhibited with all her 
might, that she would still have 
been inhibiting if the doctor had 
not had such good news for her. 
And there on the rocks she had 
been sitting for two solid hours. 
The whole place looked south- 
wards, and the rich, thickened, au- 
tumn sunshine flooded it: the rocks 
absorbed it, seemed to have be- 
come more silent, more still than 
usual, that they might take it into 
their very hearts—that golden sun- 
shine. Their surfaces were warm. 
She felt them with her fingers: 
there was comfort in doing so. She 
had the whole place to herself, gaz- 
ing across the wide waters, far out 
on which the sea-gulls were flashing 
and sweeping. That was best—to 
have it all to herself; and though 
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she was beginning to feel that she 
must presently rise and move 
about, for it was not her nature to 
sit quiet, she still prevailed on her- 
self to remain as she was: she cer- 
tainly could feel some repairment 
of nerve and spirit within her. 
“Thank God, thank God,” she 
breathed for the thousandth time, 
not thinking of herself or her 
nerves, and yet for all that, saying 
it made her content not to stir, just 
to remain where she was, obedient 
to the nurse: nowhere else could 
such sunshine be come upon. She 
had chosen the right place. 

She raised her eyes and saw com- 
ing along the sands from the left 
two lovers, boy and girl lovers, he 
about twenty or twenty-one, she 
about nineteen. They had been 
bathing, towels were about their 
shoulders. Neither was tall, but 
one could hardly say that for they 
moved along lightly and buoyantly 
with shoulder touching shoulder al- 
most, heads bent and also touching 
or about to touch. Both of them 
were fair, healthy, radiant. And 
their clothing was light and loose- 
flung. Mrs. MacLennon became a 
little more alert to gaze at them; 
she could not help it. She was in a 
place of memories. Her heart went 
out to them. There was no longer 
any question of rising and moving 
about. They came along quite un- 
aware of her. Presently their pace 
slackened. The girl’s head was 
more attentively bent; and when 
suddenly a scream of laughter 
broke from her, she tossed it and 
wagged it at him and drew away, 
staring at him and bending double 
in her mirth. He, at first, had re- 
mained perfectly mute, staring at 
her good-humoredly, satisfied. But 
then he also went into a roar of 
laughter; and they looked and 
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laughed, and laughed and looked; 
and at last, simultaneously it 
seemed, resumed their pacing, still 
whispering and laughing and 
laughing and whispering. They 
passed on between her and the sea’s 
edge. They were tanned and fair, 
and her light dress had flecks in it 
of bright color. 

Mrs. MacLennon’s eyes followed 
them, never left them. They were 
music to her after her days of ten- 
sion. When they had gone well 
past her, were becoming small in 
the scene, again there was an out- 
burst of hearty laughter, in the 
midst of which she saw the lover 
impulsively catch the girl’s head, 
a hand at either cheek, and snatch 
a kiss. There was a little sparring 
between them; and then he caught 
her hand, and they broke into a 
helter-skelter run, turning sudden- 
ly to the right, so leaving her sight. 
She raised her head. Her eyes 
stared. She whispered: “Yesterday 
—if I had seen this!” 


Now, as she traveled homewards 
in the bus, little by little her firm- 
ness began to weaken, to fail. Her 
pulse seemed to slacken and her 
thoughts to go dim. Supposing the 
doctor is mistaken. Nurses are ex- 
perienced people: in a way they 
know their patients better than the 
doctors attending them; they come 
to notice little signs, little indica- 
tions of changes in the patients 
they have got to know which the 
doctors never see; and the nurse 
had certainly seen no improve- 
ment until the doctor had spoken: 
if she had she would have men- 
tioned it to her, or to the doctor; 
that would be no more than doing 
her duty. Supposing the doctor too 
had noticed she was at breaking 
point; supposing there was some 
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conspiracy about it between nurse 
and doctor! A shaking, timid key 
let her in. The nurse looked at her. 
“We'll have to send you out again 
to-morrow; you need more of it. I 
thought to see you better.” 

“How is he, nurse?” 

“Good; quite good.” The nurse 
was bright. 

“You’re certain?” 

“Yes. I think every moment is 
telling. He’s_ sleeping nicely.” 
There was no doubt about it. 

She stole into her husband’s 
room. Yes, he was sleeping nicely. 
She sat perfectly still. She noticed 
the quiet sunshine filling the room. 
It was lovely. She saw the two 
lovers in her mind: she would al- 
ways see them in such sunshine; 
she felt she now had permission to 
recall them, and to-morrow also, 
and the day after too. She hadn’t 


an idea who they were, but, yes, 
she would make that pilgrimage to 
Croagh Patrick, that pilgrimage 
she had promised to make as she 
implored God’s help in the night 
time of the day on which the doctor 
had named her husband’s illness to 
her, she would make it and offer all 
the fruits of it for the benefit of 
that bright, laughing boy and girl 
whom she knew she would never 
forget. 

When we came to know of that 
resolve, for Molly MacLennon never 
could keep a secret, what we said 
was that Molly MacLennon would 
always be Molly MacLennon. We 
said to her that a thankoffering is 
a thankoffering and she wanted 
some reward for it! The reasoning 
didn’t put her out. She knew she 
was right. She waved us off. What 
did we know about it! 
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THE SPIRITUAL FRONT 


By CHrisTIAN RICHARD 


HERE is a problem deeper than 

either Communism or Fascism. 
It is the problem of Democracy. 
How is Democracy a problem? 

To answer this question it is 
necessary to have in mind the es- 
sential element of Communism and 
Fascism on the one hand, and that 
of pre-War Democracy on _ the 
other. The essential characteristic 
of both Communism and Fascism 
is dictatorship. The essential ele- 
ment of pre-War Democracy is ex- 
treme liberalism—the maximum of 
individual liberty—and this has led 
to the dictatorship of money pow- 
ers. Therefore, it appears evident 
in the last analysis that the essen- 
tial common element of Commu- 
nism, Fascism and Capitalism is 
dictatorship. 

The reason why the American 
people will not stand for either 
Communism or Fascism, or the 
false liberalism of pre-War De- 
mocracy is the fact that these are 
essentially alike. The extreme 
liberalism of pre-War Democracy 
has made the world the El Dorado 
of the smart, of the smart who 
knew how to use the machine age 
to make money, and this has 
brought about the dictatorship of 
money powers. This is dictator- 
ship, the dictatorship of a few; so 
is Communism, so is Fascism. 

The battle line of western civili- 
zation at the present is evidently be- 
tween these three forms of dictator- 
ship or ways of placing the control 
of property in the hands of a few. 
Control of property or means of 


production or raw materials or 
markets, or government, it all 
amounts to the same thing in the 
end, i. e., the object of the war and 
the “enemy” to overcome is the free 
thinking of the people. What is the 
instrument invariably and success- 
fully used by dictators to destroy 
the resistance offered by the free 
thinking of the people? Propa- 
ganda. Clever propaganda,—propa- 
ganda raised to the level of a 
science and an art. 

Success depends invariably on 
public opinion. Who controls pub- 
lic opinion controls property. Capi- 
talism buys the means of propa- 
ganda; Communism and Fascism 
take them by force. The result is 
the same, and the spirit and method 
of propaganda also is invariable; 
it is a cold-blooded and systematic 
deformation of facts. It is Na- 
polean commanding the historians 
of his time to write the history of 
France “according to the conveni- 
ence of my throne...” and stating 
that “abiding principles were true 
twenty years ago, will be true again 
in sixty years, but are not true to- 
day.” 

It is Hitler writing in his Mein 
Kampf (page 200): 


“The task of propaganda is not 
to weigh the rights of each side, but 
to emphasize exclusively the one 
thing that is to take the place of the 
other through the medium of 
propaganda. Propaganda does not 
have to state the truth objectively 
insofar as it is favorable to the 
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others, nor to place the truth before 
the masses in doctrinary candor, 
but must serve its own interests un- 
interruptedly....” 


It is the modern “democratic” 
press manufacturing untruth to 
serve the group interests of money 
powers. 

The success of propaganda is in- 
evitable for the simple reason that 
we learn from early childhood to 
accept everything on authority. We 
begin to go to school at the age of 
five or six. Do we think then? No. 
What do we do? We believe, we 
believe what we are taught. The 
vast majority of men and women 
never go beyond that stage. Of 
course, we all had to believe our 
teachers to begin with. Authority 
is necessarily at the origin of all 
learning for the good reason that 
the ignorant learner does not yet 
have the means for personal verifi- 
cation of the data and information 
imparted to him. He has to ad- 
mit them on authority, on confi- 
dence, on credit. The problem of 
authority is basic. 

The relation between authority 
and propaganda and that between 
authority and teaching are identi- 
cal. The difference is in the fact 
that teaching is honest and objec- 
tive informing, whereas propaganda 
is a disloyal exploitation of this 
psychological fact that most of our 
beliefs are inevitably of authorita- 
tive origin. When propaganda is 
carried on nationally by a dicta- 
torial government as is the case 
in Italy, Germany and Russia, it 
becomes a powerful means of so- 
cial integration; it develops a psy- 
chological center of moral and 
intellectual assimilation, a concen- 
tric and structural force of national 
and patriotic unification which in- 


directly is an incomparable source 
of political power both national 
and international. 

If they are to survive, the re- 
maining democracies must break 
the shackles of money powers and 
develop a system of public teach- 
ing that will unify the nation on the 
basis of principles and permanent 
values, just as effectively as propa- 
ganda has unified Germany. Civi- 
lization and patriotism rest upon a 
common faith in certain principles. 
Without common standards there 
can be no unity of purpose, no 
power, no social peace. America is 
divided on the spiritual! Accord- 
ing to recent statistics the total 
membership of all religious bodies 
in the United States would amount 
roughly to 64,000,000, which would 
leave about 66,000,000 Americans 
outside the pale of organized re- 
ligion. What is the moral and 
spiritual content of this huge bulk 
of 66,000,000 people? Do we know? 
Are we concerned? We should be. 
If it is true, as John Edgar Hoover 
affirms that “America can exist 
only as a community of God-fearing 

. . men and women,” if it is true 
that religion is at the foundation of 
American civilization, if it is true 
that faith in God is the psychologi- 
cal point of our moral stability, if it 
is true that the central and assimi- 
lative energy of America is a spirit- 
ual reality, then these 66,000,000 
must be assimilated, they must be 
integrated to the national ideals or 
their weight will break the social 
equilibrium of the country. The 
figures mentioned indicate unmis- 
takably the line of cleavage, the 
Mason and Dixon line of the spirit. 
What is on the other side is an un- 
known quantity. These 66,000,000 
people comprise a variety of ele- 
ments from the neutral, indifferent 
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skeptic to the active and militant 
opponent of religion,—from the 
smart aleck professor who dis- 
misses religion in the classroom 
with a joke to the rabid propagan- 
dist of the American Association 
for Atheism. 

To know the strength and effi- 
ciency of the anti-religious organi- 
zations in America is to know the 
proportion of the non-assimilable 
elements in American society. I 
say, we should know, for the ex- 
istence of non-assimilable elements 
—elements which the organized 
and stable spiritual center of so- 
ciety fails to integrate, constitute a 
serious problem. Non-assimilable 
social elements are the waste and 
poison of the nation. In the long 
run, “they will,” as Professor An- 
dré Lalande observes, “cause a de- 
viation and perhaps by degrees a 
complete regression in the march 
of phenomena in which the soci- 
ologist and historian are interest- 
ed.”1 There is in all organized so- 
ciety a conflict between the moral 
metabolic forces which create the 
combined and collective life and 
those of instinctive and selfish indi- 
vidualism which, when civilizations 
grow old, resume their undivided 
sway, and break the social equi- 
librium between conservative and 
revolutionary forces. 

Perhaps the non-assimilable ele- 
ments in the United States are 
negligible; perhaps they are of such 
potential proportion that they can 
threaten the economic, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual equilibrium of 
the nation at any moment! We are 
in the dark, we do not know, and 
we have no means of knowing until 
the test of genuinely American cul- 
tural standards is brought not only 


1 Les Illusions Evolutionnistes... Paris: Al- 


can, 1930, p. 238. 
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to our colleges as Irving Babbitt 
suggested thirty years ago? but to 
the public at large. 

How can this be done? Before 
we can teach standards we must de- 
fine them. Such definition would 
depend essentially on the viewpoint 
from which one looks upon life. To 
the question: What is humanly 
normative or standard? three an- 
swers may be given by definition of 
human nature: (1) man is an ani- 
mal, the norm of his life is purely 
biological, and his law is instinct. 
This is the naturalistic (atheistic) 
definition. (2) Man is human, he 
is endowed with an ethical will ren- 
dering him capable of controlling 
and guiding the élan vital of ani- 
mal instincts and appetites, and his 
law is the ethical will. This is the 
humanistic definition. (3) Man is 
a divine being, the norm or stand- 
ard of his life is transcendent, and 
his law is the Spirit and Will of 
God. This is the religious or su- 
pernatural definition. 

Religion can find a common 
ground with humanism on moral 
values, but there is nothing in com- 
mon between the purely biological 
definition of man and that of re- 
ligion. The definition of standards, 
therefore, would have to be accom- 
plished on the side of the Spiritual 
Front. 

But, supposing a widely repre- 
sentative National Conference on 
Standards came to an agreement on 
the essential American standards 
of moral values such as justice and 
liberty, the fact would remain 
nevertheless that moral values can- 
not be taught successfully unless a 
moral atmosphere is created. The 
atmosphere of morality is religion. 
Religion must be taught, it is abso- 


2Cf. Literature and the American College, 
1908. 
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lutely essential for the health of the 
nation. How can the teaching of 
religion be made a national concern 
in a country where Church and 
State are separated? This is the 
very problem to which the State 
University of Iowa is trying to find 
a practical answer. In the cata- 
logue for 1937-1938 I find this 
statement: 

“The problem of religious edu- 
cation in a state university is com- 
plicated, partly because of the 
American principle of ‘separation 
of Church and State,’ and partly be- 
cause of the divergencies among 
the various religious groups.” 

When the great French Com- 
mander, Maréchal Foch, was con- 
fronted with a difficult strategic 
problem he would ask: What is the 
fact?, i.e., what is the strategic 
fact, the fact on which action can 
be taken immediately? The prob- 
lem of making religion a growing 
national concern is by no means 
an easy one, but it will be simpli- 
fied if we remember that re- 
ligion is a bipolar problem: (1) Re- 
ligion must have intellectual for- 
mulation and institutional organi- 
zation; (2) Religion must have 
moral implications. We all agree 
on these two statements as express- 
ing a necessity, but, on the first 
point we cannot agree as to what 
the intellectual formulation and in- 
stitutional organization should be. 
For this reason the 64,000,000 
Americans reported as having per- 
sonal affiliation with some religious 
group are hopelessly divided. But 
can we agree on the essential moral 
implications of religion? There are 
millions of people in the United 
States to-day who would answer 
unhesitatingly, yes, we can. The 
hidden potentiality of this implied 
agreement on the moral implication 


of religion is incalculable! If the 
64,000,000 Americans who profess 
religious beliefs could be made con- 
scious of the fact that they all agree 
on the most essential moral impli- 
cations of religion, there is no doubt 
but that they would change the 
present state of economic and so- 
cial chaos in a very short time. 

What are the moral implications 
of religion? 

Psychologically speaking religion 
rests on the Moral Absolute given 
to man as an immediate datum of 
conscience. It is naturally evident 
to men who believe in God that His 
will—and consequently their will— 
must of necessity express itself in 
terms of perfect honesty, purity, 
unselfishness and love. We even go 
a step further and observe that no 
man whether believer in God or 
not, whether moral or immoral, 
can deny that he wants other peo- 
ple to practice these four standards 
in their relations with him.* There- 
fore, it is undeniable that these 
moral standards constitute the very 
foundation of the unity of man- 
kind. 

The Oxford Group which was 
started on this basis has become a 
world-wide unifying force leaving 
every religious group with its own 
dogmas and institutional organiza- 
tion and calling them all together 
to form the Spiritual Front in the 
name of honesty, love, unselfish- 
ness and purity. This “invitation 
to all believers” to unite in “loyal 
and hearty collaboration” against 
“the powers of darkness” which 
threaten the foundation of all so- 
cial order was voiced eloquently by 
Pope Pius XI. in his Encyclical on 

3A strikingly practical and inspiring dis- 
cussion of the “Fourfold Touchstone” will be 
found in a book published about twenty years 


ago by Henry B. Wright under the title, The 
Will of God and a Man’s Life Work. 
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Atheistic Communism. The Ox- 
ford Group is to my knowledge the 
best Protestant answer to the Papal 
invitation and its undertaking may 
go far. The New World, a Catholic 
periodical, commenting on the first 
issue of the Rising Tide concludes: 


“While one may well disagree 
with some ways and means em- 
ployed by this Group to attain its 
purpose, it does seem as if it should 
enlist our sympathetic interest as 
being a serious and enthusiastic 
‘Back to God’ movement and as 
marking a trend toward a United 
Christian Front.” 


The greatest national need of 
America at this hour is for a Spirit- 
ual Front including, even beyond 
Christianity, all believers in God. 

This cannot be the work of any 
particular Church. It must be the 
undertaking of a National Confer- 
ence on Standards, a conference 
meeting on the basis of the essen- 
tial moral implications of religion, 
a conference widely representative 
of national leadership in all public 
interests: economics, politics, edu- 
cation, religion,—a conference 
bringing together for an honest 
showdown on the issue of the pres- 
ent crisis, bankers, statesmen, 
farmers, businessmen, educators, 
priests, ministers and rabbis. 

As to the method of procedure, 
there would no doubt be a useful 
hint in the plan followed by André 
Lalande when preparing his stand- 
ard work on the Vocabulaire de la 
Philosophie. The plan would be: 

1. Let a first sketch of the work 
be made by specially appointed 
committees. 

2. Let it be printed by sections 
of fifty pages, on an average, with 

4 Paris: Alcan, last edition, 3 vols. 1932. 


wide margins for notes, criticisms, 
and remarks. 

3. Let it be communicated un- 
der this form to the members of 
the Conference. 

4. Let a secretary gather and 
compare their criticisms, additions, 
suggestions, and put down what 
has been admitted indisputably, or 
at least by the quasi-majority. 

5. Let this second writing be 
submitted to a widely representa- 
tive National Conference on Stand- 
ards with a view to discussion and, 
as nearly as seems possible to a 
common judgment on the most es- 
sential points. 

6. Finally, collate the whole and 
print the work in its standing form. 
Such private and divergent opin- 
ions or reflections expressed in the 
meetings of the Conference, which 
could not be embodied in the gen- 
eral text of the various articles, 
would appear as footnotes. 

But it would be a mistake to 
think that the Government can 
have no part in this. President 
Roosevelt’s “Brain Trust” was a 
good idea, but the plan on which it 
worked made it impossible. It was 
mechanical operation of institu- 
tions and laws; there was no soul, 
no animating spirit, no social real- 
ity in it; it did not concentrate in a 
living way the social forces of the 
nation. Therefore, something has 
to be created around this idea—it is 
enthusiasm. 

What did Hitler, Lenin, Musso- 
lini do? They created hope, pa- 
triotism and enthusiasm among the 
young people. But that is enthu- 
siasm which will generate war! 
What America needs, what America 
should do for herself and for the 
world is to work out international 
standards on a national basis. 

Everything is possible through 
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propaganda in less than a genera- 
tion when the state enforces a 
dynamic curriculum,—that is what 
Germany, Italy, Russia are demon- 
strating just now—and everything 
will be possible through teaching if 
the state encourages the generous 
and dynamic teaching that will 
challenge the natural inclinations 
of youth for patriotism and self- 
dedication to higher standards. 

The need of working out such 
standards has been expressed with 
growing insistence in the spheres of 
higher learning, in the United 
States during the last ten or twelve 
years. The works of Irving Bab- 
bitt, Paul Elmer More, Robert 
Hutchins, Norman Foerster, Louis 
Mercier, offer the elements of a 
complete renovation of our educa- 
tional system on the basis of a new 
appreciation of literature. 

The new enthusiasm for coépera- 
tion is penetrating even into the 
higher spheres of philosophic dis- 
cussion. Catholic and non-Catholic 
philosophers, meeting in a joint 
session at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New York on December 30th, dis- 
cussed “Fundamentals in a Phi- 
losophy for Higher Education.” 

In introducing the subject Dr. 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick made a com- 
parative statement of the essential 
principle of philosophy as it ap- 
pears in the Catholic position on 
the one hand and in the existential 
or humanistic position as repre- 
sented by President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago and Nor- 
man Foerster of Iowa on the other 
hand. 

I attended several philosophic 
conferences and meetings in Eu- 
rope, but I know nothing more 
thrilling than to watch American 
philosophers, with their concrete 
healthy-mindedness, face practical 


problems even when trying to cast 
an anchor into the transcendent by 
means of verbal formulation. 

It would be vain to say that na- 
tional formulation of standards 
does not matter. A new world is 
forming itself into utterance. The 
formulas of Fascism, Hitlerism aad 
Communism, stamped into young 
brains have modified our concep- 
tion of the social power of the Uni- 
versity. When the University speaks 
to the nation, the University be- 
comes a power, a branch of govern- 
ment with incomparable weight in 
law making. Democracy in the 
United States is virtually doomed 
unless our Universities can find the 
wise teaching that will guide the 
souls of men. Wise teaching of 
youth is thaumaturgic; it can work 
miracles; it can change men; it can 
break the omnipotence of money; 
it can put wisdom in the heart of 
the world. Apart from the Church 
there is no kind of social apparatus 
in our modern world so powerful to 
handle the top affairs of men as is 
the University. Get the University 
into the plan for economic justice 
and social liberty and all is got; fail 
to get the University, though you 
had Joe Louis and the Constitution 
and the Supreme Court, you have 
nothing. The University is the 
most potent product of the modern 
ages; it can be to-day what the 
Church was in the Middle Ages. 
The essential difference, however, 
between the Middle Ages and our 
time is that between this-worldli- 
ness and other-worldliness. The 
fatal misery of our modern world 
is spiritual paralysis which first in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies generated intellectual doubt, 
and from intellectual doubt came 
moral doubt. Spiritual paralysis 
led to intellectual paralysis; and 
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the ultimate offspring of both is 
moral paralysis, paralysis of the 
ethical will. Since the world began 
there was never anything worse 
than this. A Godless world is a 
world of triviality. Godlessness is 
a brutal error. A Godless man is 
bound to think wrong about all 
things. He is wrong-headed be- 
cause he is wrong-hearted. He can 
think only in terms of pleasure, 
pain, appetites and cash. A God- 
less man lives in a Godless world; 
he has no landmark on earth and 
no star in heaven; he is lost! 

The Great Fact of this Universe 
is that God has a plan, an idea, a 
pattern, a standard for everything. 
One man once knowing this can set 
on fire a whole generation. His 
words, his heartfelt earnest words, 
will be like a path leading to the 
sacred height where the human 
communes with the divine, where 
formulas become new facts, new in- 
stitutions (or renewed _institu- 
tions); facts and institutions that 
stand by the truth of God and live 
by it. To that kind of man all the 
debating, talking, or learning by 
logic is still nothing. He knows 
that the ideas worth having are 
those which possess the heart, and 
make man to walk under the 
weight of life without staggering, 
or taking convulsion fits, or enter- 
ing upon a war with his neighbor. 
How could it be otherwise? His 
whole soul tells him that the only 
philosophic foundation is God, and 
that man knows nothing until he 
touches upon Reality, and gets into 
his inmost heart a spark of heaven- 
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ly fire. Wisdom (philosophy) has 
its rise from the spiritual. 

Commenting upon this Godless 
and standardless situation of mod- 
ern civilization and the American 
reaction to it the Encyclopédie 
Francaise makes the following ob- 
servation: “If the American uncer- 
tainty is to be solved by a return to 
traditional dogmatism after having 
deepened, enlightened, intellectual- 
ized it, these men (Irving Babbitt, 
Paul Elmer More, Norman Foer- 
ster) will be the prophets of the fu- 
ture after having been the Apostles 
of the past.” ® 

The future of America will de- 
pend largely on the success or fail- 
ure of the leaders of public edu- 
cation in getting the Government 
of the United States interested in 
the new form of culture needed, 
for, as Mr. Ludwig Freund ob- 
serves very judiciously: “Culture 
can exist only so long as it is 
secured by political means. _ It 
breaks up when left defenseless 
against the attacks of anti-cultural 
forces, either international or na- 
tional. ... The brute force of Sparta 
overthrew Athens.” 

Consequently, it is of prime im- 
portance that the governing body 
of a National Conference on Stand- 
ards should be in a position to ap- 
proach the Government and seek 
legal action in view of the teaching 
of national standards of spiritual 
values in all the public schools of 
the country. 


5 Vol. XVII., 42-6. 
6The Threat to European Culture. 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1935, p. 11. 
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By JEWELL MILLER 


SAT in motionless anticipation 

in Dr. Fosten’s office. A dis- 
quieting odor enveloped me. An 
insidious soft bubbling, issuing 
from a distant sterilizer, held my 
ears in thrall. What would the 
verdict be? With a defective heart 
such as mine, could any dentist 
surgeon be coaxed into extracting 
my throbbing teeth before the pain 
of them drove me clean out of my 
wits? 

The bubbling sound died down. 
Dr. Fosten approached, instru- 
ments dangling from forceps. A 
shaft of sunlight struck them. At 
once they were transmogrified into 
steel hieroglyphics cryptically re- 
garding me. The doctor sat down 
with maddening slowness and 
donned his reflector with punctili- 
ous care. 

“Turn your head to the left and 
open your mouth wide,” command- 
ed my family physician in the voice 
of one accustomed to give orders. 

I obeyed. 

Of a sudden the harsh ringing of 
a telephone cut the silence. Back 
went one steel hieroglyphic to rest 
on its bed of sterilized gauze. The 
hand that lifted the receiver regis- 
tered irritation. The doctor’s nurse 
was ill, not at hand to protect him 
from petty annoyance to-day. 

“Hello,” shouted the _ doctor. 
Then my eyes, rendered clear by 
days and nights of suffering, beheld 
the scowl vanish from Dr. Fosten’s 
face as if erased by a caressing 
hand. 

“Yes, George, yes,” he was saying 
heartily to his invisible interroga- 


tor. His eyes sought the clock “In 
about twenty minutes,—I hope,” 
shouted the doctor with gusto. The 
exuberance of this usually taciturn 
man astonished me. What was 
afoot? 

“Yes, indeed, George . . . at the 
Clubhouse within the hour. To- 
day I'll beat you to a frazzle! My 
form was rotten last week. Had 
just come from the hospital after 
two tonsilectomies and a fatal ap- 
pendix case . . . ruptured before I 
could operate.” 

A consolatory burr from _ the 
phone was cut short as my general 
practitioner, throwing back his 
head, emitted a short laugh. 

“Don’t be a_ sentimental fool. 
And on your toes, my boy, if you 
expect to lick me to-day!” 

I glanced at the clock. During 
the twelve minutes I had been in 
my doctor’s office the atmosphere 
had changed from one of profes- 
sional tolerance to one of jubila- 
tion. Yet nothing had happened, 
—that is nothing which concerned 
me. 

Reseating himself, Dr. Fosten’s 
smile vanished. An unerring diag- 
nostician, who had already smoth- 
ered me in crape, he faced me with 
becoming gravity and again bade 
me open my mouth. A hurried in- 
spection ensued, then the various 
instruments were laid back in a 
shining row beneath my _ eyes. 
They had done their worst at prob- 
ing. I no longer dreaded them. 

“Well, doctor?” I ventured. His 
troubled scowl deepened as he re- 
garded me. 
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“There seems to be some deep- 
seated trouble,” stated my medical 
guide lugubriously. “The jawbone 
is involved. You will have to go to 
the hospital for a series of X rays 
without delay.” 

“Don’t blame me for the delay, 
doctor,” I parried. “You have 
given me so many death notices on 
account of my high blood pressure 
and heart condition it was only 
natural I should try to put off the 
evil day.” 

Suddenly a smile widened my 
stiff lips. The sun’s rays had left 
the row of steel hieroglyphics and 
was pirouetting on the back of a 
dancing white elephant used as a 
paper weight. My overstrained 
nerves seized upon the little crea- 
ture’s grotesquely human attitude 
to relieve their tension. Dr. Fosten, 
who had glanced at the clock, 
turned just in time to catch my 
smile. In the midst of solemn pro- 
ceedings it angered him. 

“I still think you should avoid 
having these teeth out!” he ex- 
ploded. “But the X rays will tell 
the story,” concluded the doctor as 
he arose. For the fraction of a 
second I cherished the hope that 
my physician might tender me the 
courtesy of his waiting car .. . for 
the trip to the hospital. But our 
ways were diverse. The doctor was 
to display (within the hour) his 
prowess upon the paling links of 
autumn, while I, also within the 
hour, was due to record my short- 
comings at the end of life’s long 
journey. 

At nine next morning I arrived 
in Dr. Fosten’s office, armed with 
my X rays. He must have beaten 
his friend George to a frazzle on 
the links for a reminiscent smile 
still softened the set lines of his 
face. I handed him my X rays with 
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respect. The series of pictures had 
cost me exactly sixty-five dollars,— 
but if they charted the way out of 
the miserable cul-de-sac in which I 
found myself the money was well 
spent. 

As Dr. Fosten examined the X 
rays his face became an inscrutable 
mask. The clock ticked louder and 

. . Slower. To-day not even the 
bubbling of water in a sterilizer di- 
verted me. Finally, without speak- 
ing, my general practitioner re- 
turned to his desk to call a number 
on the phone. It was a New York 
exchange. 

“Put Dr. Doderson on the wire, 
please. Tell him Dr. Fosten of 
Hammetsville, Conn., must speak 
with him. It is urgent.” 

Urgent. Astonishing how all the 
fighting blood of my Scotch an- 
cestors beat in my breast at that 
brief, challenging word! My blood 
pressure soared and soared till Dr. 
Doderson came to the phone. 

“Hello Doctor,—Dr. Fosten 
speaking. I am sending in a pa- 
tient of mine for examination. She 
will have her X rays with her. I 
strongly advise putting her in a 
hospital for a week or ten days be- 
fore you go ahead. Her blood pres- 
sure is over 240 to-day. Go slow.” 
At these two ominous little words 
I became aware of a new stretching 
pain in my chest . . . but my phy- 
sician was speaking again. 

“At two forty-five this afternoon 
then. Yes, she will be there 
promptly. Congratulations on your 
brilliant work upon the last case I 
sent you, Dr. Doderson.” As my 
costly X rays were being shoved 
back into their amber envelope, the 
whole room seemed full of good 
will and congratulations that 
passed me by. No word was 
spoken to me as Dr. Fosten went 
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to a far desk and began typing a 
letter. Was it about me, I won- 
dered? I had no inkling. 

The metallic clicking of a type- 
writer, driven at a furious speed, 
stabbed at my throbbing head. The 
swiftly shifting paper on its black 
roller became a convoy belt upon 
which I was being carried along to 
another strange physician. I was 
fast becoming like the button of my 
childhood games. “Button,—button 
. . . Who’s got the button?” 

Apparently Dr. Doderson would 
soon have the button. Was I not 
due in his office at 2.45? Thrust- 
ing his letter, securely sealed, in be- 
tween my X rays, the doctor came 
toward me, then spoke: 

“These pictures show evidence of 
dead bone, Mrs. Phillips. I am 
placing you in the hands of the best 
man I know for this sort of thing. 
Good-by,—and good luck.” I ac- 
cepted my physician’s bon voyage 
with a smile as brief as his dis- 
missal. 

“Good-by, Doctor,—and thank 
you.” As I slipped through the 
door I asked myself why I had add- 
ed that unearned phrase? Perhaps 
it was an echo from the bygone era 
when there was supposed to be a 
personal equation between physi- 
cian and patient. The redundant 
words were without resonance to 
my ears. Fire cannot generate 
warmth without air! 

When my maid of all work 
greeted me in my own doorway I 
asked for an early lunch, a light 
one, as I had an appointment in 
New York. 

“But,” remonstrated Katie’s rich 
Irish, “you look so sick! Please 
don’t go to the city to-day, Mam;— 
sure you’re not equal to it at all.” 

“Katie,” said I, fighting a rising 
wave of nausea, “I must go. I have 


an appointment with a specialist at 
2.45.” 

“A specialist, Mam? Please do 
not go alone. Let me go with you,” 
urged her motherly voice. 

“No, Katie, I must go alone. 
Quite alone. Like the poor oyster.” 
Katie settled her gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles and gave me a sharp look. 

“What poor oyster, Mrs. Phil- 
lips?” queried my faithful maid, 
her stalwart figure looming beside 
me like the Rock of Gibraltar. 

“Did you never hear that story, 
Katie?” It went something like 
this: “A fisherman came to an 
oyster bed one stormy night. He 
selected one oyster from a mass of 
expectant bivalves and proceeded to 
draw him to the surface of the 
water. Suddenly the oyster shout- 
ed: “Where are you taking me?’ 
‘To an unknown world,’ replied the 
fisherman. 

“*An unknown world!’ cried the 
poor fish (I mean oyster, Katie, 
oyster) in a watery voice. ‘Stop,— 
let me at least take my wife and 
children with me,’ pleaded the help- 
less captive. ‘Impossible,’ pro- 
nounced the fisherman, ‘you must 
go alone. Quite alone. You are 
wanted for a church supper.’ ” 

Katie’s eyes grew grave. “I don’t 
like the way you look, Mam. I am 
going with you.” 

“No, Katie,” said I firmly, “I’m 
going alone, although I am not 
wanted for a church supper (Katie 
snorted )—only for a doctor’s 
feast.” I finished a bit incoherently. 

“Go upstairs, Mam, and lie down 
. . . do,” advised a steadier voice 
than mine. “I’ll bring your lunch- 
eon to your room, Mam, on the 
stroke of twelve.” Thus wisely and 
lovingly counseled, I lunched in 
my quiet room and shortly after- 
ward a taxi arrived to take me to 
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the station. I boarded a train for 
New York. 

In my numb hands I held Dr. 
Doderson’s card. It bore a swell 
address,—redolent of much money 
amassed by exorbitant fees. This 
address caused me serious thought. 
The tuition fees were due next 
month for both James’s and Mary’s 
second semester; the more I pon- 
dered this fact in conjunction with 
the address of Dr. Doderson the 
higher my blood pressure rose. 

At last I stood within the costly 
habitat of the celebrated specialist. 
The building seemed a_ veritable 
Department Store of Medical Aid 
for the bulletin board held a for- 
midable array of names belonging 
to specialists of nation-wide re- 
nown. Dr. J. V. Doderson, Dental 
Surgeon, alone held my eye out of 
the heaving welter of names on the 
black index board. 

Grasping my X ray envelope be- 
tween feverish hands I entered the 
aluminum and crystal elevator. 
“Seventh floor, please,” I saw a 
strange woman saying in the mir- 
ror opposite. Only as the car rose 
sickeningly, then gently settled, did 
I realize that the stranger was my- 
self .. . for I was alone in the car. 

“Seventh Floor. Out, Please,” 
called the immaculate attendant. 
Almost at once I was facing a 
satin-smooth door bearing the 
sought for name of the best man in 
New York. Some one within must 
have seen my shadow on the glass, 
for the last barrier between me and 
the medical magic I sorely needed 
stood open. I found myself in Dr. 
Doderson’s reception room. 

A calm, impersonal nurse was re- 
garding me, fountain pen already 
poised above a ledger, in readiness 
to take my medical history. I gave 
it. I knew it so well that the nurse’s 
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questions seemed to set a recording 
machine to spinning its disk in my 
brain. A sort of repetitive rhumba. 
In seven minutes more I should be 
face to face with the “best man in 
New York.” The thought, some- 
how, seemed to hold me up as the 
floor beneath my feet fell away. 

“How soon may I see the doc- 
tor?” I faltered, impelled to the 
question by a growing conviction 
that I was about to lose conscious- 
ness. 

“As soon as the doctor is ready,” 
replied a completely detached, 
slightly amused voice. I looked at 
the nurse’s white cap fixedly, try- 
ing to hold where it seemed to be. 
But it floated away from me slow- 
ly, then faster and faster. Now the 
white cap and I were both spinning 
round each other down a long via- 
duct filled with the sound of many 
waters. They closed upon me. 

‘‘Smell this,’’ commanded a 
sharp, peremptory voice. A pun- 
gent vapor seemed to drive the 
pounding waters from my ears. 
“Inhale deeply.” ‘The white cap 
had come back, was bending over 
me attentively now. My heavy head 
was pressed back upon a cushion. 
When I opened my eyes the enve- 
lope containing my X rays was no 
longer in my nerveless hands; it 
had been transferred to the hands 
of a man with keen brown eyes who 
was standing beside me. Intuitive- 
ly, I recognized Dr. Doderson. The 
simple expedient of fainting had 
brought Mohammed to the moun- 
tain! 

“Mrs. Phillips, I believe?’’ A 
smooth, deep voice pronounced 
these words as a flexible white hand 
clasped my inertly cold appendage. 

“She will be all right now,” said 
the best man in New York to his 
nurse reassuringly. “Oh, quite,” 
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responded the nurse with finality. 

At that I managed to stand erect, 
buoyed by the thought that we 
could now proceed to the seat of 
my trouble. The pain which had 
racked me would soon be a thing 
of the past. I even took two steps 
toward Dr. Doderson’s inner sanc- 
tum the door of which, inadvertent- 
ly stood open. 

Dr. Doderson’s arm barred my 
way to his operating room. 

“One moment, Mrs. Phillips. I 
have examined your X rays and 
read Dr. Fosten’s letter regarding 
you. Unfortunately your X rays 
are not clear enough for me to pro- 
ceed at once.” I glanced at the 
clock. Apparently I had been un- 
conscious longer than I thought! 
“Fortunately I have my own X ray 
man right here in this building,” 
continued the doctor, “and natural- 
ly I take a keen interest in your 
case since you come to me through 
my good friend Dr. Fosten.” I 
glanced about the room—and found 
it empty! I had been unconscious 
quite some time. 

“Miss Donalson,” he turned to 
his nurse, “you may be excused to 
accompany Mrs. Phillips to the X 
ray room.” There was that in his 
unctuous voice that told me he had 
no intention of taking the risk of 
my passing out in his office. Nei- 
ther did he wish to let me go. This 
man was cagey. A new set of X 
rays made especially for him would 
make me his patient, whether he 
could help me or not. From far off 
Scotland fluttered the kilts of the 
“Ladies from Hell.” They were 
advancing! I would be wilier than 
the best man in New York. 

“Impossible, Dr. Doderson,” said 
I as I reached for my hat and coat. 
Both doctor and nurse stiffened 
perceptibly at that ultimatum. 
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“Surely you are not going back 
to Hammetsville to-day?” asked the 
eminent dental surgeon. “Your X 
rays show a very grave condition. 
There is evidence of dead jawbone, 
—and of serious inflammation in 
the mastoid area. There can be no 
delay, Mrs. Phillips, believe me.” 

“But you told me that my X rays 
were not clear enough for you to 
make a diagnosis, Dr. Doderson?” 
I parried. Miserable as I was, I was 
curious to see how the eminent 
dental surgeon would wriggle out 
of this. 

“Not clear enough for me to go 
ahead safely,” responded the sur- 
geon. “My own X ray expert and 
I have worked together for a dec- 
ade. That fact alone insures better 
results.” The doctor’s manner was 
growing frostbitten. I was a suf- 
fering human being who had come 
to him in desperate need. But if I 
were not to become his patient then 
he need waste no milk of human 
kindness upon me. My heart con- 
tracted, and my breath came quick- 
ly—too quickly. 

“My X rays, if you please, Dr. 
Doderson,” said I, holding out my 
hand for the envelope as the sur- 
geon’s hand closed more tightly up- 
on it. “The X ray department of 
our hospital will be interested to 
know that their pictures are no 
good,—I was sent there by your col- 
league.” 

Now I had touched sacred 
ground. Dr. Doderson had no mind 
to offend my local physician who 
had been sending him patients for 
years. 

“If you will permit my X ray 
man to do his work, then go from 
here to a private hospital which I 
can highly recommend, you will be 
well advised, Mrs. Phillips.” 

“T have a good bed at home and a 


























devoted maid to care for me,” said 
I calmly as I withdrew the envelope 
he wished to retain. My probing 
glance was evaded by the expert as 
he caught at a straw to save his 
professional dignity. “But Dr. Fos- 
ten himself advised placing you in 
a hospital before. . .” 

“I was sitting beside him in his 
office when he gave you that advice, 
doctor,” said I dryly. “Good day,— 
and thank you,” I murmured as I 
slipped past him and the nurse’s 
white cap which no longer spun 
round and round, yet had grown 
prodigiously in size. It might have 
been the iceberg that sunk the 
Titanic,—but it should not founder 
me! 

How I got home I do not know, 
but somehow I found myself at my 
own door, and Katie’s mothering 
hands were removing my hat and 
coat as she led me toward the sofa. 
Curiously enough, it had the same 
shuddering onward motion of the 
train I had left . . . eventually I 
should meet the medical expert 
who could remove an impending 
gray disaster! 


Because my husband was carry- 
ing a heavy financial load I had not 
revealed to him my futile search 
for relief. But the fundamental 
falsity of the whole modern medi- 
cal system in which I had become 
involved forced me to speak plainly 
to James next morning. 

“Why on earth didn’t you tell 
me?” expostulated James while 
donning his hat and coat prepara- 
tory to his daily trip to town. “A 
friend of mine has been wonder- 
fully helped by a brilliant young 
nose, ear and throat man. Says the 
fellow is a marvel. Why don’t you 
try him, Ethel?” 

I watched my husband in silence 
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as he fumbled about in his coat 
pocket for the marvel’s address. 
“Ah, here it is! Do not delay, dear. 
Promise me to see this chap to-day, 
won’t you, Ethel?” 

“Yes, James, it will have to be 
to-day,” I replied out of the left 
side of my mouth. The entire right 
side of my face and the muscles of 
my throat were rigid. Surely it 
would have to be to-day. Keeping 
the gravity of the situation to my- 
self, I made an appointment and 
arrived at the address James had 
given me. Many were ahead of 
me. But there was a promising 
cheerfulness about this young spe- 
cialist’s office. Evidently he was 
immensely popular! 

To-day, however, my far-off 
Highland Clan lay dormant. Nota 
kilt fluttered . . . no skirl of pipes 
lifted my heavy eyes. At sight of 
my face, a kindly man moved over 
to make room for me on the daven- 
port ... it was the only inch of 
space left in this specialist’s recep- 
tion room. Oddly enough, Tho- 
reau’s statement that “the world 
would beat a path to the door of the 
man who could make the best 
mouse trap” popped into my mind. 
It came unbidden. Like a stray 
cork it remained, to bob about upon 
the waves of sickness in my brain. 
To steady myself, I picked up a 
small magazine on a near-by table. 
The periodical was called Progress, 
—and it fell open in my hands to 
these words: 

“The first mouse sees in front of 
him a modernized mouse hole. It 
is delicately sprayed with cheese 
perfume. The odor is thin and elu- 
sive at the entrance, but grows in- 
creasingly stronger toward the end 
of the hole.” (A door opened and 
a patient, dead-white, issued from 
the operating room. He exhaled a 
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lethal odor. At sight of his face 
I dropped my eyes to the printed 
page and read on.) “The mouse 
enters the hallway and looks into a 
lighted mirror. A grating drops be- 
hind him. He discovers the cheese 
is in a separate transparent cham- 
ber. He stops to cogitate ...” Was 
there yet time to escape,—should I 
slip out? The cover of Progress 
was alluring to the touch; I read 
on: 

“Another mouse outside looks in 
and sees a dozen mice—a whole 
convention—so he goes in too! 
Another gate drops ...and so...” 

“Mrs. Phillips, please?” The spe- 
cialist’s nurse gave the assembled 
convention an interrogative glance. 
Her eyes fell upon me and ceased 
questioning. Speedily she piloted 
me into the presence, and briefly I 
told the young specialist of my 
physician’s lugubrious viewpoint. 
Also that my X rays were not clear 
enough for Dr. Doderson to pro- 
ceed. When I mentioned the name 
of his celebrated senior the wine- 
colored eyes of the young specialist 
took on an added warmth. I noted 
that although his back was to the 
light, I, his patient, faced it. We 
always do. 

“Now let us see. Let us see, Mrs. 
Phillips,” said he urbanely as he 
rolled up my sleeve for the now 
threadbare procedure of taking my 
blood-pressure. I closed my eyes. 
Let the mercury in the tube mount 
ceiling high,—or descend to the 
sub-basement. I cared not. A curi- 
ous inhalation from the specialist 
caused me suddenly to open my 
eyes. The doctor’s eyes held a de- 
gree of amazement seldom seen in 
a well-disciplined medical consult- 
ant. He was speaking urbanely to 
hide his astonishment. 

“If you will sit in the waiting 
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room, Mrs. Phillips, I shall write a 
letter to Dr. Fleetmine. I want you 
to see him first, before I proceed.” 

His nurse already was easing me 
through the door; in a moment I 
sank in the corner of the daven- 
port beside the kindly member of 
the convention who had made place 
for me earlier. Gratefully I dropped 
into the small interstice. A mouse 
does not require much room,—es- 
pecially a mouse nobody wants. I 
was a bad case, to be passed briskly 
along the line. Interminably “But- 
ton, button,—who’s got the but- 
ton?” repeated itself. 

Now the nurse was beside me, 
urging me to take a taxi immedi- 
ately. She was saying cooingly: “A 
letter from Dr. Garret to Dr. Fleet- 
mine. Is anyone with you, Mrs. 
Phillips?” Her dulcet tone was as 
near personal solicitude as I ever 
had heard issue from a nurse’s lips. 

“I am alone,” I replied briefly. 
Yet was I? “The mouse discovers 
the coveted cheese in a separate 
chamber” (where was the magical 
abode of Dr. Fleetmine?) “He looks 
in and sees a dozen mice. . . so he 
comes in too...” To my amaze- 
ment, the nurse left the whole con- 
vention in the waiting room to 
cross the tessellated outer hall with 
me. Evidently she had telephoned 
for a taxi and in a moment I swung 
away from the curb. The tumult 
of the city traffic seemed muflled as 
if a smothering hand were laid 
athwart its blatant sound. Soon 
Dr. Fleetmine would have the but- 
ton, I reflected dully. What would 
he do with it,—if anything? 

Again I faced a strange entrance. 
A tall factotum, of impeccable cor- 
rectness, stood rigidly to one side, 
silently conveying to me that I 
should enter a long spacious corri- 
dor the mirrors of which reflected 
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precious tapestries from the old 
world. For a moment the probable 
fee of a specialist who could afford 
such a setting as this conflicted 
with the impending fees due for my 
son’s and daughter’s next semester. 
But the thin factotum already had 
opened the door to the antechamber 
of Dr. Fleetmine’s inner sanctum. 
I got a swift impression of a tall 
man with an unusually veiled and 
inscrutable countenance. 

For the third time I handed a 
strange physician a sealed letter. 
No trace of its import revealed it- 
self upon Dr. Fleetmine’s face as he 
ushered me into his examination 
room. The place was colder and 
snowier than the summit of the 
Jungfrau. Just to be enveloped by 
such frosty whiteness seemed effec- 
tually to remove me from the land 
of the living. It was a perfect set- 
ting for the prognosis that I felt im- 
pending. 

When finally a crystal disk, 
rimmed with ice-cold metal, was 
clamped to the apex of my pound- 
ing heart I burst out feverishly, ur- 


gently: 
“Dr. Fleetmine, I must find re- 
lief! To-day ... at once. I am 


aware that my heart condition is 
the cause of this delay. But I no 
longer care about the outcome... 
I must be relieved . . . at once,” I 
reiterated dully. 

I found myself placed in a chair 
facing the renowned heart special- 
ist. “Put your head back and re- 
lax, Mrs. Phillips,—I wish to write 
to a surgeon friend. I am confident 
he can relieve you . . . to-day.” I 
closed my eyes, thanking God for 
the chair’s high back. For the 
fourth time a sealed envelope was 
placed in my hands. Dr. Fleet- 
mine himself was guiding me 
through the tapestry-hung corridor 
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out into the open air. A curious 
feeling of pride stiffened my upper 
lip. I found myself holding my 
head high as this eminent specialist 
directed me toward a new haven! 

When Dr. Outwithit’s nurse 
opened the door to me, I announced 
who I was and delivered Dr. Fleet- 
mine’s letter with quite a bit of his- 
trionic aplomb. For I fully intend- 
ed to die game,—if die I must. To 
my surprise, I was admitted to the 
operating room as soon as my letter 
had been read. A heavy door closed 
behind me and I found myself fac- 
ing a battery of glittering gadgets. 
My own state of exhaustion and a 
lethal odor blurred their sharp out- 
lines. 

A man with deep-set eyes led me 
to a chair to which adhered many 
mechanical adjustments. I re- 
clined in it and laid my head back, 
ready for any eventuality. One 
deep breath . . . then another and 
still another, till I floated out on a 
sea of forgetfulness in which all 
things were blotted out. 

“Congratulations, Mrs. Phillips,” 
said a deep and quiet voice. It 
reached me, seemingly, across a 
far, far space. 

“Congratulations, indeed,” mur- 
mured the surgeon’s assistant. But 
his eyes were riveted not upon me 
but upon his superior. And his ex- 
pression was nothing short of idola- 
trous! Apparently, my section of 
dead jawbone had been removed 
along with the teeth,—for my cheek 
bulged out like the half of a large 
Baldwin apple. Unable to speak, I 
tried to indicate my gratitude and 
gladly yielded by spent body to the 
ministrations of a nurse. 


After three days I was able to re- 
turn to Hammetsville. I boarded the 
train like a conqueror. After being 
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shunted from one track to another, 
at last I was homeward bound; re- 
lieved of my agony . . . safe and 
sound! Gazing out the window, a 
quavering smile upon my lips, I felt 
something slipping from my lap, 
and was just in time to catch my 
X ray envelope as it slipped from 
my knee. The hasp had opened. A 
sheet of white paper, closely type- 
written, slid to the floor. It lay face 
up ... staring at me invitingly. I 
picked it up and read words that 
held me as if in a vise. 

“Dear Dr. OUTWITHIT: 

“I send you herewith a patient 
who, at the most, has but a year to 
live. In my opinion, she is now 
suffering so that I advise relieving 
her no matter what the outcome. I 
have only told her that she must, of 
necessity, lead an extremely quiet 
life. But her heart is so enlarged 
that it is liable to break at the mo- 
ment of any strain. Indeed, she al- 
ready has suffered three lesions in 
the wall of the heart and lives with 
the sword of Damocles hanging 
over her by a mere hair... .” 

I read no more. Feverishly stuf- 
fing the letter of Dr. Fleetmine back 
between my X rays, my eyes sought 
the landscape which flashed past 
the car windows in fantastic confu- 
sion. So, I was not a conqueror. 
This relief was only a stopgap. A 
temporary reprieve of a death sen- 
tence which should render null and 
void all hope, all achievement — 
forever. 

In a maze of misery and defeat 
my distraught mind flew ahead, 
to anticipated years; to the time 
when my son should graduate with 
honors and I would not be there! 
To the wedding day of Mary, my 
only daughter, and I saw her not 
through the misty folds of her wed- 
ding veil, but through an irides- 


cence of my own overwhelming 
tears. Keeping my own counsel I 
lived on in a semi-mystic state for 
one week—two—three. Then, my 
heart, too full for wisdom and un- 
able to bear the strain of the death 
sentence which I had received be- 
cause of the inadvertence of the 
surgeon who had left Dr. Fleet- 
mine’s letter in my returned X rays, 
had to seek some outlet. 

My overwrought nerves fastened 
upon the man of last resort, as my 
tremulous hand wielded a winged 
pen across many pages! A false 
sense of elation stimulated my taut 
senses. I repudiated Dr. Fleet- 
mine’s prognosis in toto; glorified 
Dr. Outwithit for his expert han- 
dling of my local trouble; and de- 
fied all the medical men in Chris- 
tendom to send me to my grave be- 
fore my time! In a few days’ time 
the great dental surgeon sent a let- 
ter in which he most artfully evad- 
ed the subject of his own careless- 
ness in leaving such a devastating 
death warrant in my hands at a 
time when I was strained to the 
breaking point. Instead of an apol- 
ogy Dr. Outwithit informed me that 
he had had a consultation with a 
very dear friend of his about me— 
the famous Dr. Pendlebury, neu- 
rologist. 

To this day I do not know what 
drove me to seeing Dr. Pendlebury. 
Perhaps it was the acute need I had 
to unburden a too heavy load, long 
carried in silence. Possibly it was 
an onward drive, an urge within 
me to speak to some one whom I 
need not shield. For one Novem- 
ber day I made an appointment 
with Dr. Pendlebury and again 
faced a strange entrance. Upon 
entering I was immediately struck 
by an atmosphere of repression. 

As I glanced about the room I 
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was aware that each patient was 
accompanied by a person who was 
not a patient. In fact, a cumulative 
uneasiness seized me as I looked 
about. The need in some of the 
staring eyes around me was a 
wounding thing. A horrid suspi- 
cion crossed my mind that some of 
those around me had lost their hold 
on life, and that the odd numbers 
were attendants who had guided 
them there and would lead them 
home again. When my turn came 
I was well prepared for my course 
of action. I greeted Dr. Pendlebury 
with a finished smoothness that 
matched his own. 

Agreeable, suave, expansive to a 
degree, Dr. Pendlebury fairly exud- 
ed Authority. One felt immediately 
that he daily renewed his plumage 
at a source of inexhaustible acclaim 
which his reputation had won for 
him in his chosen field. No sooner 
had I seated myself than he glanced 
at the rather stunning Grandfather 
clock that adorned a niche in his 
beautiful office. Evidently time was 
of great value to him. 

“IT regret that I must be on my 
way to Canada on the 4:15, Mrs. 
Phillips.” An indescribable glut- 
tonous love of himself encircled 
this man like an aura. Dr. Pendle- 
bury’s hair displayed a white crest; 
but under its silvery foam ran the 
red flame of the fox he once had 
been. A medical fox, tracking 
down the sore oppressed through 
the shadowy waste places of their 
mental countries as they stumbled 
over the stubble of despair. From 
this neurologist - psychiatrist they 
need hope for no merciful interpre- 
tation of the hard objective facts of 
their lives, their tangled and 
snarled thoughts! 

Although I had entered this 
man’s office as cool as the prover- 
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bial cucumber, the Scots were wig- 
wagging to me surreptiously across 
the sea. A wave of fury lifted me 
on its crest as Dr. Pendlebury’s 
eyes began to make a mental chart 
of me. I was so baffled by his ex- 
pression as we talked that I was 
ready to annihilate him when he 
conducted me, quite ceremoniously, 
to a pitch-black cubicle to inspect 
my eyes through a crystal of 
quartz! Emerging from this utter 
darkness, Dr. Pendlebury led me to 
a desk in an inner office. I had laid 
my eyeglasses upon the desk... 
the neurologist picked them up. 

Noting the thickness of the 
lenses, he announced pompously, 
“You have a great correction here 
—a grave correction.” 

“Yes,” I responded quickly, “it is 
a correction I have had since I was 
fifteen. I manage to write and 
paint about fifteen hours daily with 
the correction, grave as it is.” The 
psychiatrist tacked, scrutinizing me 
awhile in silence. Then he leaned 
forward and picking up my left 
hand turned it palm up. For many 
years past a stoppage, or rather a 
slowing up, of the venous return of 
my blood-stream had caused a vivid 
line of demarcation between the 
palms of my hands and their very 
white backs. So, quite unperturbed, 
I looked at my palm with its fa- 
miliar stipple of blue and red 
patches. Dr. Pendlebury lifted his 
head after a show of acute interest. 
The man was about to make a pro- 
nouncement! 

“You have the mottled skin of an 
endocrine.” In sheer joy of reac- 
tion I burst out laughing. This was 
the climax. 

“If I have, then this same mottled 
skin of an—what was it, doctor?” 
“Of an endocrine,” repeated the 
specialist reprovingly, gravely. 
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“Then, it has served me well as 
epidermis these many years! What 
of it? What are you going to do 
about it?” 

Dr. Pendlebury’s eyes sought the 
Grandfather’s clock in the next 
room. A curious inattention to the 
matter in hand blurred his sharp 
glance. “We are only beginning to 
learn more about the function of 
the ductless glands. You know 
Wiwe 
“Old stuff, doctor, to me!” I 
came back, irrepressibly. “Some 
weeks ago I was caught up in the 
perpetual motion of the modern 
medical system. All in all it has 
cost me several hundreds of dol- 
lars, to say nothing of a degree of 
physical exhaustion which it will 
take months of resting to undo.” 

“Ah, rest ... rest, my dear Mrs. 
Phillips! For you every hour spent 
reclining is as much fine gold. 
Much fine gold.” The famous neu- 
rologist leaned back in his deep 
swivel chair and brought the tips 
of his fingers together exactly be- 
neath his chin. Suddenly he 
smiled. 

“You have been frank with me, 
Mrs. Phillips,—and I shall be frank 
with you.” 

“Yes, please do!” I ejaculated. 
The mottling of my palms was 
growing more marked every mo- 
ment. I knew it without looking. 

“Mrs. Phillips, you are entirely 
outside my jurisdiction. I special- 


ize in nervous cases ... and mental 
patients. Even if I wanted to, I 
could not possibly make a patient 
of you! Furthermore, you are in 
no condition to come back and 
forth to the city,—and my office is 
here.” 

I scarcely heard the man, for I 
was thinking backward . . . back- 
ward. So this was what the dental 
surgeon had made of the extremity 
in which he himself had placed me! 
A wave of elation brought me to 
my feet as Dr. Pendlebury’s steel 
blue eyes sought the clock. This 
great neurologist had stated that he 
could not make a patient of me 
even if he wanted to,—since I was 
neither a nervous case nor a men- 
tal patient. Therefore there would 
be no charge, I reasoned, for my 
brief visit. I could return to my 
home immediately. And there 
would be no fee! Immensely heart- 
ened, I said good-by . . . with my 
usual courteous “Thank you, Doc- 
tor.” 

The next Wednesday was the 
first of the month. My morning's 
mail brought me a statement from 
Dr. Pendlebury’s office. It read as 
follows: 

To professional services: 
Consultation with Dr. Percy 

Pendlebury ............ $ 75.00 

Report to Dr. Outwithit....$ 25.00 


$100.00 
I collapsed. 
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WILFRED OWEN DENOUNCES WAR 


By PEetTrRONius APPLEJOY 


4 So little round - faced 
man who had had a bad 
time with the Manchester Regiment 
in France.” Thus Mr. Robert 
Graves on Wilfred Owen, whom he 
met when both were convalescent 
at an officers’ hospital near Edin- 
burgh. None of the insignia of 
genius about this laconic descrip- 
tion. The genius you will discover 
for yourself in Owen’s one pub- 
lished volume. His poems, with a 
preface by Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, 
were first issued in 1920. Is it a 
sign of reviving interest in them 
that a fresh edition, under the 
hand of Mr. Edmund Blunden, re- 
cently came from the press? 
Owen’s work lies under a two- 
fold disability. First, we are too 
near it in point of time to appreci- 
ate its worth. Second, a merciful 
dispensation of Providence permits 
us to cast off, to forget, terrifying, 
unnerving, even merely unpleasant 
experiences. Most of us are only 
too ready to forget the War. Now 
the War was Owen’s one theme. 
He was obsessed by it. He peered 
at its every facet with an unap- 
peasable curiosity. And he pro- 
nounced it an evil thing. For cen- 
turies men had conspired to deck 
War in the gay celors of romance. 
Owen the inconoclast tore away 
those trappings, and showed the 
skeleton underneath. He set out to 
paint so vivid, yet withal so truth- 
ful a picture of war that future 
generations would recoil from the 
reality. He wished to be remem- 
bered, not as a poet, but as the 





torch bearer of an upheaval that 
would crush war. He was agog 
lest it might be thought that he 
had used his front-line experiences 
for merely artistic ends. And he 
saw quite clearly that the youth of 
his own generation were being 
sacrificed for those who would for- 
get that the sacrifice had ever been 
made: 


“I thought of all that digged dark 
pits 
Of war, and died 
Digging the rock where Death re- 
putes 
Truth lies indeed: 
Comforted years. will 
chaired 
In rooms of amber; 
The years will stretch their hands 
well-cheered 
By our life’s ember; 
The centuries will burn rich loads 
With which we groaned— 
But they will not dream of us 
poor lads 
Lost in the ground.” 


sit soft- 


It is proof of the genuine artis- 
try in Owen that he is commended 
by the esthetic. Not that their dis- 
approval would have ruffled him. 
For it must be remembered that 
the bulk of his poetry was written 
in a world where esthetic, and even 
civilized, values were as though 
they had never been. Food, drink, 
shelter, sleep, the guarding of his 
life and property—man living in a 
state of civilization takes all these 
essentials for granted. Their pro- 
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vision leaves him free to concen- 
trate on the quest of riches, learn- 
ing, pleasure, fame—what he wills. 
On these latter he bases a scale of 
values that he finds to be fictitious 
the instant he is swallowed up in 
the firing-line. For the man liv- 
ing under conditions primitive as 
those of the Stone Age (and thus 
lives the soldier on active service) 
they have no meaning, no signifi- 
cance. The soldier suffers the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold; hunger, 
thirst and the pain of wounds. All 
his energies are set on the avoid- 
ing of these evils. Sleep even is 
denied him. His life he holds pre- 
cariously from hour to hour. A 
man living in a dug-out which at 
any moment may become his tomb 
is careless whether his work be 
hissed or approved by Greenwich 
Village wsthetes or a circle of pro- 
fessors sitting round a Cambridge 
fire. More often than .not he is 
frankly intolerant of their judg- 
ment. What do they, what can 
they know of the life of the fight- 
ing man? Their world is as re- 
mote from his as a world of gob- 
lins and pixies. “I am not con- 
cerned with poetry; my subject is 
war and the pity of war. The 
poetry is in the pity.” 

But he was concerned with 
poetry. For through it he chose to 
express his genius. Now how can 
we know poetic genius? What are 
its attributes? First, an acute 
sense of reality—awareness of the 
tremendous impact on the human 
spirit of material circumstance, 
material environment. But things 
material must be seen in their true 
stature and proportion. They must 
be looked upon (if an illustration 
commonplace but entirely apposite 
be permitted), as the mechanical 
generators of a spiritual current. 
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Secondly, if (and only if) there be 
this true perspective in your poet, 
will there be that insight into the 
deep heart of things which we term 
vision. Thirdly, there should be 
executive ability to convert the vi- 
sion into rhythmic speech at once 
arresting and intelligible. He must 
be “understanded of the people.” 
Apply these tests to Owen’s work 
as often and as rigorously as you 
please, and it survives them all. 

I grant at once that he has not 
the capacity for sustained drama, 
rising to a peak of effect, which 
gives “The Assault” of Mr. Robert 
Nichols so tenacious a grip on the 
memory. Neither has he the mys- 
ticism of Charles Sorley, the dart- 
ing fancy of Mr. Graves, the irony 
of Mr. Sassoon. He lacks the 
strange gift of Mr. Richard Alding- 
ton for striking out of the flint of 
verse a tinder glow that for an in- 
stant lights up the cave of man’s 
soul, and shows the primitive emo- 
tions and desires lurking within. 

But what Owen did possess was 
an intensity of feeling that his 
powerful intelligence never per- 
mitted to lapse into hysteria. 
Strong as were his emotions, his 
mind was always master of them. 
In the whole field of literary effort 
no task is more difficult than the 
fusing of the material, the mental, 
and the spiritual into one homo- 
geneous whole. That ability came 
easily to Owen. His emotions he 
clarified through his intellect, and 
he purged both of their gross ele- 
ments in that fine atmosphere 
which leaves only a spiritual resid- 
uum. His work seethes with vi- 
tality. He was powerfully at grips 
with his subject, and he held it 
down. Owen was not merely ca- 
pable of climbing to heights—he 
consistently reached them. 
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For the sufficient reason that 
the truth is usually distasteful, 
Owen has been called to account in 
certain quarters for insisting some- 
what too loudly that the War was a 
betrayal of youth. It was such a 
betrayal because the mentality of 
the stout, middle-aged men who 
filled certain of the chancelleries of 
Europe was that of the Sioux chief 
sharpening his tomahawk, the 
while he bethinks him of wiping 
out the Huron tribe. But while 
the Indian chiefs themselves fol- 
lowed the war-trail, the white rul- 
ers who so lusted for conquest were 
content to stay in their wigwams. 
Their killing should be done by 
proxy. They would hound on their 
young braves to the slaughter. 
That is the lesson which Owen 
drives home in his “Parable of the 
Old Men and the Young”: 


“Then Abram bound the youth with 
belts and straps 

And builded parapets and trenches 
there 

And stretched forth the knife to 
slay his son. 

When lo! an angel called him out 
of heaven 

Saying, lay not thine hand upon 
the lad, 

Neither do anything to him. Be- 
hold 

A ram caught in the thicket by its 
horns; 

Offer the Ram of Pride instead of 
him. 

But the old man would not so, but 
slew his son.” 


Matthew Arnold once wrote a 
poem in which he likened each in- 
dividual man and woman to an 
island cut off from its neighbors by 
an ocean of thoughts that could not 
be transmitted, feelings that could 


not be shared, prejudices that could 
not be removed. A singularly beau- 
tiful idea, expressed in language 
the most choice and delicate. But 
paraphrase it into prose, and mark 
how bald, how unsatisfying the re- 
sult. Not far short indeed of 
bathos. Hundreds of young men 
wrote verse during the War, who 
but for the War, would never have 
written a line of it. In moments 
of great emotional stress men turn 
naturally to poetry as their medium 
of expression. They do so because 
through it they can scale heights, 
plumb depths, beyond the reach of 
the most exalted prose. Great 
poetry is born of great suffering. 
Not otherwise can it be created. 
Take the first haphazard exam- 
ple that comes to mind. Place 
Tennyson side by side with Shake- 
speare. Tennyson lived a singu- 
larly placid life. He was shaken 
by no great emotional crisis. 
Shakespeare wrote Hamlet during 
a period of intense mental strain. 
That spiritual upheaval brought 
forth his greatest work. There is 
ecstasy, there is bewilderment in 
Hamlet. In alternations of hope 
and despair the whole soul of man 
is laid bare. But in Tennyson’s 
poems, when the passions stir, they 
are treated objectively. The poet 
had not himself experienced that 
of which he sang. Mariana in the 
Moated Grange is as aloof from life 
as Hamlet is close to it. And Mari- 
ana is typical of all Tennyson’s 
work. Not all its bewitchment of 
phrase can hide the fact that at bot- 
tom even “In Memoriam” is little 
more than a collection of plati- 
tudes, impeccable in taste, timid in 
outlook, heavy with the repressions 
of the Victorian code. Ultimately 
the worth of poetry must be meas- 
ured by the depth of its spiritual 
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content. Only he who has come 
through some profound soul-sear- 
ing experience can write profound- 
ly. All else is a skating on sur- 
faces. With infinite grace the poet 
may tell of things of beauty. But 
his readers will not be moved as 
they are moved when the urgent 
spirit of man is shown to them. 

Every fiber in Owen’s sensitive 
being reacted to the War. He was 
never dulled or sotted by it. On 
the contrary he was most intensely 
alive. He caught its every mood. 
He watched its development as a 
surgeon might watch the develop- 
ment of some malignant disease. 
It held for him a baleful fascina- 
tion that lured him to his destruc- 
tion. Exhausted and spent, he 
might have sheltered in the haven 
of a staff appointment. But he 
elected to return to the line. And 
in the line he was killed. The soul 
in Owen was not blind to the hero- 
isms around him. But he deplored 
them as wasted heroisms—as seeds 
flung broadcast on a stony ground 
from which no harvest could ever 
spring. He arraigned war at the 
bar of his intellect and found it to 
be a crime against society. Con- 
firmed in that creed he preached 
no other. 

Thinking men had, of course, al- 
ways recognized the imbecility of 
war. But they had always been in 
the minority. The unthinking ma- 
jority had been content to act as 
their fathers had acted before 
them. The thinking, alive to the 
hopelessness of even attempting to 
convert the unconvertible, were 
fain to lull their consciences with 
the old opiates of deathless glory 
and never-fading renown. Owen 
sweeps away the opiates with one 
magnificent gesture, when he talks 
of the gassed soldier in his agony: 
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“In all my dreams, before my help- 

less eyes, 

He plunges at me, guttering, chok- 
ing, drowning. 

If in some smothering dreams you 
too could pass 

Behind the wagon that we flung 
him in, 

And watch the white eyes wilting 
in his face— 

His hanging face, like a devil’s 
sick of sin. 

If you could hear at every jolt the 
blood 

Come gargling from the froth-cor- 
rupted lungs... 

My friend, you would not tell with 
such high zest 

To children ardent for some des- 
perate glory 

The old lie, Dulce et decorum est 
Pro Patria mori.” 


The poets had always sung of 
war to certain conventional tunes 
—the field of honor, the sacrifice 
for the country’s weal, and so forth. 
They did so because few of them 
had ever fought in war. During 
the first year or so of the cataclysm 
they hymned in the traditional 
manner. But as the insane waste, 
folly and brutishness of the busi- 
ness struck home, a change came. 
And with the altered outlook there 
came an altered utterance. Men 
trooped off to the War in its earlier 
days, and Mr. Alfred Noyes sang of 
battles precisely as Thomas Camp- 
bell had sung of battles one hun- 
dred years before. The weary 
months drag on, and Mr. Noyes is 
saddened and disillusioned. He 
comes finally to the writing of 
verse in a tone so bitter that the 
voice is scarcely recognizable as 
his. Look at him in “The Victory 
Ball,” and you will see the twin of 
Mr. Sassoon at his grimmest. Had 
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‘Rupert Brooke survived the War, 
would his poetry still have sounded 
the old note? I think not. This 
revulsion of feeling came slowly to 
the non-combatant poets; earlier 
and more forcibly to the fighting 
men; to none more forcibly than 
to Wilfred Owen. 

The muddle-headed character of 
Western thought when confronted 
with a question of morals is no- 
where better illustrated than in its 
attitude to the killing of man by 
man. If an act be a moral wrong, 
an offense against the moral (as 
distinguished from the man-made) 
law, it remains a moral wrong. It 
matters not whether that act be 
committed by one man in civilian 
dress or by ten thousand men in 
military dress. Nothing can alter 
its intrinsic quality of being wrong. 
Because his avowed object is to de- 
stroy his fellows the Chinese regard 
the man that follows the trade of a 
soldier as a being who has sunk to 
the bottom of the social scale. Such 
a view is at least logical. It was 
shared by Owen in that other-world 
conversation between the two dead 
soldiers who had been enemies only 
because their countries decreed it 
so: 


“ ‘Strange friend,’ I said, ‘here is no 
cause to mourn.’ 

‘None,’ said the other, ‘save the 
undone years, 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope 
is yours 

Was my life also.’ 

‘I am the enemy you killed, my 
friend. 

I knew you in this death: for so 
you frowned 

Yesterday through me as you 
jabbed and killed.’” 


Owen had a talent for choosing 
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unerringly the right word, the ap- 
propriate image, the correct meter. 
He invented and made large use of 
consonantal rhyme. That device 
gave his lines an austerity, a 
strength of utterance, which the 
softer vowel sounds would have 
denied them. Read “Strange Meet- 
ing,” and mark how the tread of 
the harder, sterner consonantals 
keys with the somberness of the 
theme. One is surprised to learn 
that throughout his life Owen so 
greatly admired Keats. His own 
poems bear no likeness to those of 
Keats. Stray passages there are 
that, both in subject and in diction, 
recall Dante, but not Keats. In 
point of fact Owen expressed him- 
self in so original a fashion as au- 
tomatically to rule out the stylistic 
influence of any other writer. Be- 
yond question he had great gifts. 
An intellect naturally acute and 
logical had taken sharper edge, 
cleaner-cut logicality, from _ resi- 
dence in France and contact with 
that French literature where the 
appeal is to the reason, and the 
argument goes flawlessly from 
premise to conclusion. 

Owen has been chided by the 
over-fastidious because there is no 
beauty in his work. Why should 
there be? There is small beauty in 
the shambles that are the meat- 
packing yards of Chicago. There 
is as little in the shambles of mod- 
ern war. A war fought with bombs 
and poison gas and liquid fire by 
men crouching like rats in a drain 
has little to offer the xsthete. No 
roll of drums and fifes, no grena- 
diers with their tall bearskins, not 
so much as the flare of a red coat. 
The War was an avalanche on 
which man slid back into the abyss 
out of which for centuries he had 
been endeavoring to climb. Horror 
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and sadness there were in that 
descent, but no beauty. Such was 
the bitter truth as Owen saw it. 
He had no wish to make a testa- 
ment of beauty where he saw none. 

I write in early spring. Of a sud- 
den the sun comes flooding through 
the lime trees. At the touch of that 
alchemy each unfolding leaf be- 
comes on the instant a tiny fairy- 
lamp, encased in a globe of the 
most delicate golden-green. A sight 
that would have been as wine to the 
senses of the thousand soldier- 
poets who were lost in the War. 
That indeed is the real pity of war. 
The destruction of youth. The 
voice muted forever as it ventures 
on its first round notes. 
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Mr. Blunden, in a recent an- 
thology of war poetry, draws atten- 
tion to the commanding figures of 
Charles Sorley and Wilfred Owen. 
Sorley was killed at twenty, Owen 
at twenty-five. Within the brief 
compass of their lives both had pro- 
duced poetry, the quality of which 
was out of all proportion to their 
years. What sterling legacy might 
not each have left had he gone to 
the allotted span? Their untimely 
passing was a national loss. That 
of Owen was peculiarly tragic—he 
was killed only seven days before 
the Armistice. But before he died, 
in his “Anthem for Doomed 
Youth,” he had sung his own requi- 
em. 


THE LITTLE POOR LADY 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


—— Little Poor Lady— 
She hadn’t the gold, 
Nor the silver belike 
To handle and hold; 
But meekly and mildly 
She brought her wee mite,— 
And the Little Poor Lady 
Was rich in God’s sight. 


The Little Poor Lady— 
She hadn’t a thought 
Past gift and the giving 
Of honor or aught; 
But freely and gladly 
She gave her last mite,— 
And the Little Poor Lady 
Was great in God’s sight. 

















I COLLECT CHURCHES 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


OME people collect china and 
some collect pewter; some have 
a fancy for jade, and others prefer 
ivory —I collect churches. More- 
over, I pursue my strange hobby 
with as much zeal as the most rabid 
philatelist, and many an adventure 
has come my way as a result of it. 
Nothing, they say, daunts the true 
antiquarian, and I am pretty daunt- 
less myself. Confronted by an in- 
hospitable church door after clos- 
ing hours, I have crawled through a 
cellar window, followed timidly and 
reluctantly by a less intrepid com- 
panion protesting vigorously all the 
way. I have scaled Alpine cliffs, 
descended into catacombs, and trav- 
eled in gondolas in my search for a 
new church. Donkeys, taxis, ferries 
and funiculars have borne me to my 
goal. On motor trips I have bribed 
my brother to stop at wayside 
churches. This system is only rela- 
tively successful because my broth- 
er, not sharing my enthusiasm, 
steps on the gas whenever he sees 
a steeple in the distance and once 
safely past says in an aggrieved 
tone, “Well, why didn’t you say that 
you wanted to stop?” Anyway, I 
have so far collected very nearly 
five hundred churches in many dif- 
ferent countries, and one of my fa- 
vorite occupations in “vacant or in 
pensive mood” is to recall my ad- 
ventures in church-hunting. 

The first thing I do when I ar- 
rive in a new town or city is to find 
out where the Catholic church is 
and at what time Masses are said. 
Then, having assured myself of at 
least one church I begin peering out 





windows and hunting for steeples, 
but distances can be very deceptive 
from a hotel window and many a 
long detour I have made only to find 
the wrong kind of church at the end. 
On train or boat, if the schedule in- 
dicates any reasonable stop, off I 
get, scan the neighborhood for my 
objective, make hasty mental cal- 
culations, and I’m off on the trail. 
Once in Kansas City, it was by a 
split second that I caught my train, 
even with the aid of a taxi. An- 
other time in Havana, in desperation 
I fished out a bit of paper and made 
a hasty and somewhat impression- 
istic sketch of my boat with the 
name neatly printed on the side and 
the name of the dock beneath it. 
“Ah, si/’”’ nodded the relieved taxi- 
driver who had bumped me over a 
million cobblestones to see the old 
cathedral where the bones of Colum- 
bus are said to have rested and 
whose back was sore from my re- 
peated pokes as I gave him direc- 
tions in execrable Spanish. We 
made that boat as the gangplank 
was about to be raised, and I haven’t 
been really quite so incautious since. 

Certain memories detach them- 
selves from others by reason of 
some emotional concomitant, a vivid 
sense impression, or sometimes that 
touch of the ridiculous rarely ab- 
sent from my travels. There was 
my first linnet at San Juan Capis- 
trano; the old St. Louis Cathedral in 
St. Louis, most richly indulgenced 
in America; the San Fernando 
Cathedral in San Antonio, Texas, 
with a procession of blue-and-white- 
clad Children of Mary singing, as 
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they marched, hymns set to old 
Spanish dance tunes. There was 
my first sight of little black altar 
boys in Colon, picturesque in white 
surplice and red cassock, and the 
golden altar, saved from Morgan’s 
raid, in the ancient Church of San 
José in old Panama. There was the 
Church of Our Lady, Star of the 
Sea, in Llandudno, Wales, right on 
the coast of the Irish Sea; and a 
breath-taking hoist from Lynmouth 
in Devon up a nearly perpendicular 
cliff by funicular to St. Saviour’s, the 
convent of the Poor Clares in Lyn- 
ton. Funiculars give me nervous 
chills although they have served me 
well in many places—in Duluth, on 
Pike’s Peak, and again in Paris 
where one dragged me up the steep 
slopes of Montmartre to the glorious 
Sacré Coeur crowning the city. 
Memories crowd each other, and 
one of them always brings a remi- 
niscent chuckle. We were near 
Georgian Bay. My companion and 
I were discussing with some con- 
cern ways and means of getting 
ourselves to the nearest church for 
Sunday Mass, the church being situ- 
ated at some distance and the roads 
atrocious. A courteous gentleman 
of quite different religious convic- 
tions who had attached himself to 
my companion on the boat, offered 
his services and procuring a vehicle, 
accompanied us to church. During 
the Mass, he followed with attention 
and much to our amusement imi- 
tated our every move, but when we 
rose to approach the altar for Holy 
Communion, what was our horror 
to see him following us, spats, cane 
and all! With frantic gestures, 
we herded him back to his seat, but 
I fear that our thoughts were rather 
more distracted than usual that day. 
It has been my privilege to visit 
some of the world’s great shrines, 
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but as a rule they are not nearly so 
satisfactory from a spiritual point 
of view as some humble little chapel 
where Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament is observed. 
Once in Havana, I peered half- 
fearfully behind what seemed to be 
a flat, characterless wall on a busy 
street. There, to my joy, was a 
little chapel where before the tiny 
altar knelt two colored nuns in 
blue habits and white veils—God’s 
darker daughters kneeling before 
Him hour after hour in loving wor- 
ship. Again, climbing the narrow, 
gray cobblestone streets of Siena, 
one sunny day, I found the small 
stone church of San Vigilio, where 
upon the lovely old medieval altar 
shone the golden monstrance like a 
special gift of God to the traveler. 
To come upon such churches as St. 
Jean Baptiste in New York City or 
St. Aloysius in the heart of down- 
town Detroit is a reassurance in a 
distracted world. 

Many of the great ‘‘popular’’ 
shrines suffer a loss of dignity and 
spiritual beauty by reason of their 
commercial aspects. Pilgrims nat- 
urally want souvenirs — candles, 
medals, rosaries, crucifixes and the 
like, but the purpose would be bet- 
ter served if these activities were 
kept well removed from the shrine 
itself, as at Lourdes, where no dis- 
traction of the busy world is per- 
mitted within the great area that 
surrounds the grotto and the ba- 
silica. The shrine of St. Thérése 
in Lisieux (at least before the great 
basilica was completed) seemed 
less filled with the presence of 
the Little Flower than the home 
where she lived and played and 
where we see her dolls, her school 
bag and her bird-cage. Our Lady 
of Guadalupe near Mexico City is a 
lesson to self-conscious, speed-mad 
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Americans. I wish I knew how it 
fares now—the dark, sorrowful old 
church with its dim, holy picture of 
Our Lady. In 1930, as I climbed its 
worn ascent I watched with admira- 
tion the fine Indian types kneeling 
erect on their folded garbans, pray- 
ing with outstretched arms, or 
whole families moving inch by inch 
on their knees toward the altar, 
eyes fixed on the sacred picture, ut- 
terly oblivious of friend or stranger. 
Great twisted candles, banded with 
red, blue and silver, flamed before 
the shrine, while imploring figures 
knelt almost motionless for hours. 
The faith that burned in the dark, 
steadfast eyes of those Mexican In- 
dians cannot be quenched by perse- 
cution. 

Of all the well-known shrines, 
however, Lourdes is by far the great- 
est. The emotion experienced there 
is a strange compound: the fatigue 
of the long, tiresome journey, the 
air of hushed expectation on the 
pilgrimage trains, the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere engendered by the 
snatches of conversation in so many 
languages, the colorful costumes of 
every land—Germans, Swiss, Ital- 
ians, Spanish crusaders, Orientals, 
Serbs, Czechs, Magyars in native 
dress—the rich liturgical pageantry 
with its crimson and purple touches 
and the picturesque religious habits 
of every known variety from the 
flaring cornets of the Sisters of Char- 
ity and the dramatic black and white 
of the Dominicans to the sandals, 
cords and cowls of brown Fran- 
ciscans and Capuchins. But above 
and beyond all this there is some- 
thing intangible — imponderable. 
You feel it with a lump in your 
throat when banners and lances are 
dipped in salutation to the Blessed 
Sacrament; you feel it when the 
priests and people pray together 


fervently, assaulting heaven with 
their pleas for the sick: ' 


“Notre Seigneur,ayez pitié de nous.” 
“Notre Dame de Lourdes, priez pour 
nous.” 


You feel it most of all when in the 
mountain dusk the torchlight pro- 
cession winds up to the Rosaire, 
each pilgrim lighting his torch from 
his neighbor’s and all chanting to- 
gether the familiar words, “Ave, 
Ave, Ave, Maria.” When as the 
torches are lifted high at each 
“Ave,” a great flame of love and sup- 
plication rises to Our Lady, you 
know what the peculiar gift of 
Lourdes is—it is faith—deep, basic, 
true—the faith that must save the 
world. 

The United States is sufficiently 
rich in churches, many of great pre- 
tentiousness and some of consider- 
able beauty, but it is also blighted, 
especially in the smaller towns, by 
some examples of the most exe- 
crable taste that the imagination can 
compass. I once read with joy of 
a certain bishop who yearned to be 
permitted to wield a hatchet against 
the more atrocious manifestations 
of modern Catholic art and architec- 
ture. Gazing upon some of the sim- 
pering, posed Madonnas and insipid, 
characterless representations of the 
Holy Child, to say nothing of the 
outrageous statues and pictures of 
the saints, that clutter our Catholic 
“art” shops or of the still more 
weird “modernistic” variety, I fain 
would follow him about on his in- 
spired errand with a bludgeon of 
my own to finish up anything that 
he missed. Nearly every Ameri- 
can city has a fine cathedral. St. 
Patrick’s in New York City, pure 
Gothic, is, of course, one of the best 
examples. The Dominican church 
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of St. Vincent Ferrer, the Jesuit 
church of St. Ignatius Loyola, and 
the lovely little Spanish church on 
West 156th Street are other gems in 
that city. The rather somber Paulist 
church is one of my favorites, as is 
the always crowded Franciscan 
church of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Once prowling along the water front 
I “collected” a Greek, a Syrian, a 
Lithuanian, and an Armenian 
church within a few blocks. (I got 
myself locked into the tiny church 
of St. Benedict the Moor, much far- 
ther up the river, and was released 
by two burly and amused Negroes 
after a few somewhat nervous mo- 
ments.) My special method of 
church-hunting in New York is to 
take a bus or surface car on one of 
the long streets or avenues, peering 
right and left at the shorter inter- 
secting streets and getting off when 
I see a church. Not the least of my 
problems is to find out the name of 
the edifice. I have tipteed into sac- 
risties and choir lofts, hunted for 
collection envelopes or weekly bul- 
letins and scanned the walls for the 
framed record of dedication often 
found somewhere about in very eru- 
dite Latin, but with the name of the 
church usually obvious enough. If 
I were a bishop, I would make a 
rule that every church in my dio- 
cese should have its name plainly 
marked outside the front door. 
The mission churches of our own 
southwest are probably the most 
picturesque that we possess except 
for the quaint old French ones in 
Montreal, Quebec and other parts of 
Canada, which we naturally cannot 
claim. Just over the Mexican bor- 
der in Tia Juana I remember finding 
the little church of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, only a _ stone’s throw 
away from the gaming rooms and 
saloons that made Tia Juana a 
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mecca for Americans during the 
prohibition era. My knees remem- 
ber with a reminiscent twinge the 
many, many steps leading up to the 
Cathedral in San Francisco, while 
Cincinnati remains in my memory 
as a veritable city of churches. I 
found at least ten within a few 
blocks of my hotel. As I glance 
down my list, I find churches in 
nearly every state of the Union and 
in virtually every large city, as the 
song-plugger would say, “from coast 
to coast”—and I haven’t nearly fin- 
ished. 

In the Catholic countries, of 
course, there is a church on every 
corner. I remember especially the 
beauty of the churches, Del Car- 
men, La Soledad, La Merced, and 
the Cathedral in San José, Costa 
Rica. Within sight of my hotel in 
Monterrey, Mexico, there were three 
lovely old churches. By good for- 
tune I happened to be in Mexico 
City on the feast day of Nuestra 
Sefiora del Carmen and watched the 
great procession of priests in rich 
vestments, tiny altar boys carrying 
the cords that steadied the statues 
borne on the shoulders of laymen, 
hundreds of the faithful with flow- 
ers and candles to honor the Host 
held high before them on the steps 
of the magnificent cathedral. I 
went from one church to another, 
San Bernardo, San Juan de Dios, 
Santa Vera Cruz, Nuestra Sefiora 
del Rosario, Santissima Trinidad, 
Jesus Nazareno (with the most 
haunting figure of Christ I have ever 
seen—a stricken figure falling be- 
neath His cross, carved in wood 
and infinitely touching even though 
incongruously clothed in a red vel- 
vet garment), Santa Teresita, Santa 
Inez and San Diego or “de Lim- 
pias,” so-called because of the 
miraculous crucifix like the famous 
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one in Spain, “El Santo Cristo,” 
“with tears in His eyes,” and a 
dozen others. The very church in 
which I gathered my linguistic 
forces and went to Confession in 
mixed Spanish and Latin was 
bombed the week afterward. The 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed in 
nearly every church; there was ex- 
cellent music sung by male choirs, 
and very great devotion evident 
among the people. I felt a mood of 
sustained exaltation all through 
Mexico which I visited in 1930, not 
long after the death of the young 
priest Father Pro whom the people 
already venerated as a martyr. 

Ireland is another richly Catholic 
country. There were a dozen inter- 
esting churches in Dublin. (I still 
have a grudge against John McCor- 
mack, who failed to appear as sched- 
uled to sing at High Mass in the 
Pro-Cathedral where he was once an 
altar-boy.) Killarney and Cork, 
filled with convents and monaster- 
ies, boasted also fine cathedrals. 
Sandaled and bearded friars padded 
through the streets — Franciscans, 
Augustinians, Dominicans — and I 
heard the bells of Shandon church 
that “sound so grand on the pleas- 
ant waters of the River Lee.” My 
last glimpse of Ireland was of the 
massive St. Colman’s Cathedral 
dominating the whole harbor on a 
great cliff overlooking Cobh. 

The thoughtful Catholic is a little 
sad in England, wondering how 
long it will be before all the beauti- 
ful old cathedrals and abbeys will 
return to the fold—although it was 
ten years ago that the Scotch guide 
in St. Margaret’s Chapel in Edin- 
burgh commented on the astonish- 
ing number of conversions in both 
England and Scotland, especially 
among the upper ‘classes. Indeed, 
the beautiful Brompton Oratory in 
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London is an excellent example of 
a church and community, the foun- 
ders of which were nearly all con- 
verts. Benediction there is a spir- 
itual experience of great delight. 
The beautiful voices of the tiny 
choir-boys in Westminster Cathe- 
dral remain in my memory (I still 
cannot help wondering why so many 
of the little fellows wore spectacles 
—is Gregorian especially hard on 
the eyes?) but most of the important 
old churches are still separated— 
Westminster Abbey, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields (where the king usually 
attends services) and St. Paul’s in 
London, St. Giles in Edinburgh, the 
church of Gray’s famous yew tree 
at Stoke Poges, and the little church 
in Devon where Lorna Doone was 
married. Needless to say, I scorn to 
count these aliens on my record of 
churches visited. 

Switzerland — and the Heilige 
Herz Jesu Kirche at Fluelen that I 
climbed up a young mountain to 
reach! It was worth the trouble, 
however, with its quaint old ceme- 
tery, its Way of the Cross in brass 
bas-relief, and its lovely stone work. 
Then there was the Jesuit church 
across the Rigi Flusse in Lucerne, 
the little Italian chapel of San Pietro 
on the Kapellstrasse where Achille 
Ratti once said Mass, and St. Leodo- 
gar, the Hohkirche, where after my 
hybrid Latin- German Confession, 
the dear old priest asked me in slow 
English to say a prayer for him once 
a month (and I have said an Ave for 
him every day since because I knew 
that I would never remember once 
a month). 

It is in Paris that I number some 
of my especial favorites. Notre 
Dame is interesting, but too big and 
dark. I remember, however, an im- 
pressive funeral Mass there, the 
great organ notes rolling through 
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the vast arches, the tiny choir boys 
standing at lecterns chanting the re- 
sponses, and the great floral pieces 
that bore the legends, “Mon fiancé” 
and “Mon ami.” I like the Made- 
leine much better, and St. Sulpice 
with its lovely Virgin; the ancient 
St. Etienne du Mont with its beauti- 
fully carved statue of St. Genevieve, 
patron Saint of Paris; La Trinité 
where for one franc it is possible to 
purchase the doubtful privilege of 
lighting up a garish statue of the 
Little Flower; St. Gervais, shelled in 
1918 by the great German gun, “Big 
Bertha”; and the little chapel in the 
Rue de Bac where the Blessed Vir- 
gin appeared to the little Sister of 
Charity, Catherine Labouré. The 
first time I found this chapel, quite 
by accident, still constitutes one of 
my greatest thrills in my quest for 
churches. I remember especially, 
too, the beautiful light Gothic 
church at Meaux near Paris where 
the taxi-cab army -so gallantly 
turned back the enemy marching on 
Paris in the early days of the World 
War, and the small Eglise de Le 
Bourget in the village where Lind- 
bergh ended his historic flight. Per- 
haps my most amusing memory of 
Paris has to do with the church of 
Notre Dame des Victoires, where 
searching for the usual vendor of 
medals, holy pictures, and rosaries, 
I questioned a woman bystander, 
“Poussez, poussez!” she said nod- 
ding toward another part of the 
church. I looked about for the cat, 
but a light broke as I noted a swing- 
ing door. I “poussez-ed” and found 
my medals on the other side! 

It was during the Holy Year of 
1933 that I visited Italy with a Do- 
minican pilgrimage, and I certainly 
didn’t have to hunt for churches. 
From the marvelous crypt of St. 
Sernin in Toulouse with its relics of 
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eight martyrs and the head of St. 
Dominic, to the incredible Milan 
Cathedral, where the body of St. 
Charles Borromeo lies in the silver 
crypt, with the crown and miter 
wrought by Benvenuto Cellini over 
his head, and to Santa Maria delle 
Grazie with Da Vinci’s “Last Sup- 
per” in the old refectory. We visit- 
ed Dominican shrines all over south- 
ern France and Italy. It was in St. 
Nazaire in medieval, battlemented 
Carcassonne that I saw a most effi- 
cient sexton who served three 
Masses at once shouting responses 
at one celebrant as he rang the bell 
for another or leaped nimbly from 
side to side with the Missal, flinging 
an “Et cum Spiritu Tuo” at the third 
altar. 

Every new church was a new ex- 
citement. I stood in the pulpit 
where St. Dominic preached in 
Montreal in Southern France and 
heard Vespers in Notre Dame de 
Prouille, the “cradle of the rosary.” 
There was St. Pierre d’Arene in 
Nice; San Agostino in the border 
town of Ventimiglio; the very love- 
ly Franciscan church, Annonciato, 
in Genoa; the beadles with velvet 
collection bags on long sticks in 
Santa Maria dell Grazie in Naples; 
San Lorenzo, the Neapolitan church 
where Boccaccio first met Fiam- 
metta and the church where Caru- 
so is buried; Our Lady of Pom- 
peii; the Cathedral of Siena—black 
and white marble; the breathless 
beauty of Benediction in Santa 
Maria Novello in Firenze; the mar- 
velous pink and cream Duomo, 
Santa Maria de Fiore, with its cam- 
panile by Giotto; Santa Croce filled 
with reminders of Dante, Galileo, 
Machiavelli, Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Rossini, della Robbia, and Michel- 
angelo. Venice next, the Angelus at 
St. Mark’s, and the strange experi- 
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ence of hunting churches in gon- 
dolas; San Moise right near the 
hotel (St. Moses certainly sounds 
queer!) and Santa Maria Gloriosi 
dei Frari with the tombs of Titian 
and Canova and exquisite carved 
choir stalls, each one different from 
the others! 

Then Rome! For a lasting mem- 
ory the way to enter St. Peter’s is 
by the Holy Door in solemn proces- 
sion. Then on to St. Mary Major, 
St. John Lateran, and St. Paul-Out- 
side-the-Walls, each one replete 
with history, legend, and deep spir- 
itual satisfaction—the Catacombs of 
San Callisto with the tomb of St. 
Cecilia; Santa Croce filled with rel- 
ics of the Sacred Passion; San Clem- 
ente built on an old pagan temple 
as is Santa Maria Sopra Minerva 
which contains the tombs of Fra 
Angelico and St. Catherine of Siena; 
St. Alphonsus, at whose rich and 
beautiful altar is venerated the fa- 
mous picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help; Santa Pressede with a 
large relic of the Pillar of Flagella- 
tion; St. Jacobus with the stone 
upon which Abraham was about to 
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sacrifice Isaac; St. Sabina, because 
it is my great-grandmother’s name; 
the Chiesa del Gesu with its lighted 
and jeweled picture of the “Madon- 
na del Strado”; and San Andrea 
delli Fratte where the Virgin ap- 
peared to the Jew, Ratisbonne, who 
subsequently became a Catholic. 
Mass in the crypt of St. Peter’s, a 
never-to-be-forgotten audience with 
the Holy Father (next to Lourdes 
the high-light of all my spiritual ex- 
periences) and a hot and toilsome 
ascent of the Scala Santa—then I 
left Rome regretfully with a score 
of only seventeen churches, but as 
the old lady said, with “something 
left for seed.” I really must go 
back to Rome. 

Collecting churches is a most 
fascinating pursuit. The very 
names fascinate me. I count them 
over as a miser counts his gold, and 
each one conjures up a picture. 
They are found everywhere; the 
supply is inexhaustible, and of in- 
finite variety; they require no pack- 
ing and take up no room when you 
get home—what more can a col- 
lector ask? 
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By ARTHUR STANLEY RiGGs 


PART II 


HOMAS JEFFERSON’S concept 
of the ideal country for freed- 
men, while never completely real- 
ized, was notwithstanding one of 
the mightiest of the motivating 
forces behind what we have come 
in general to consider as the true 
social, economic and political ap- 
proach to perfection for enlight- 
ened humanity. It is more or less 
the road followed by all the great 
nations except three, and it has cer- 
tainly been the foundation upon 
which every notable advance of the 
human race has been erected. 
Soviet Russia, with its hideously 
brutalized autocracy of control, 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany 
ceased to develop when they put 
aside the functions of government 
as we have always understood 
them. With us, initiative is pri- 
vate or corporate, and the natural 
wealth of the country in land and 
water, minerals and various other 
rights inherent in soil, air and wa- 
ter, is owned and used by the citi- 
zens. Competition between indi- 
vidual citizens, or the larger groups 
of them which we call corporations 
or companies, establishes and con- 
ducts all industry, employs labor, 
manufactures and exchanges goods 
of all sorts, conducts research and 
carries on every sort of human ac- 
tivity for profit under the univer- 
sally recognized system of free con- 
tracts, with government, when 
rightly administered, standing be- 
hind as the creator and maintainer 
of conditions in which these various 


businesses or studies can succeed 
in proportion to their respective 
merits and skills. This system is 
so normally resilient, so adaptable 
to changing conditions and circum- 
stances, so capable of self-regula- 
tion or changes in structure, that 
the world has found nothing re- 
motely approximating it in value to 
the entire population. Any collec- 
tive system, with its alleged lower- 
ing of prices, its providing of work 
for all at wages able to sustain life 
in decency and moderate comfort, 
and so on, produces some of the de- 
sired results so long as the human 
factor does not complicate the 
equation. When it does Russia, for 
instance, shoots men wholesale for 
what we consider shocking reasons. 
Italy and Germany send them to 
forgotten prison camps for so tri- 
fling a misdeed as disrespect or 
doubt. In all three struggling lands 
there is a total eclipse of idealism 
and spiritual values. 

Whatever our national vices at 
present, we have not yet reached 
the point at which the majority is 
willing to consider such a material- 
istic form of government. Liberty 
of thought, of speech and of act 
still mean something very definite; 
more, perhaps, to the aliens not 
permitted under existing quotas to 
come here, than to ourselves who 
enjoy it, yet meaning something ex- 
ceedingly tangible to us also. 

For one thing, though we fre- 
quently lose sight of it, the larger 
part of the receipts of any business 
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goes to labor in the form of wages. 
The much-berated dividend is in- 
significant in comparison, labor to 
the contrary notwithstanding. As 
a matter of fact, most manufac- 
tured goods, whether of the heavy 
or consumer type, can be con- 
sidered as costing in general 
seventy-five per cent for labor and 
twenty-five per cent for material 
and transportation. Moreover, if 
one chooses to analyze distribu- 
tion (where the money paid for la- 
bor goes), it will be found in virtu- 
ally every instance that salaries 
and wages, except in the higher 
amounts, return almost at once into 
circulation for every conceivable 
commodity, being disseminated 
over so large a territory as to affect 
every industry and class. 

The outcry, accordingly, against 
the investor who accepts dividends 
is baseless, since he receives in re- 
turn for the hazarding of his capi- 
tal by men he seldom knows or ever 
sees and whom he cannot advise, a 
very small fraction of the total in- 
take of the business, and labor 
much the larger share. Meantime 
the wages spent by labor maintain 
other industries, support the 
farmer, create new businesses or 
expand old ones, and in countless 
ways give further employment to 
the workers of an ever expanding 
populace. Private gain, playing 
upon one of the oldest of all hu- 
man characteristics, has always 
been the most powerful of all in- 
centives to general progress, and 
where, as in a free democracy, capi- 
tal has no political ends to serve, 
but is concerned only with eco- 
nomic gain, the worker, whatever 
his complaints, enjoys greater 
privileges and a wider life than un- 
der any other system. The bally- 
hoo for “the more abundant life” 


and for “social security” are not 
the cries of oppressed labor. They 
are the voice of the Maladministra- 
tion whining for more money and 
more uncurbed power. 

The change which took place in 
Europe between 1789 and 1850, 
with the French Revolution as its 
most notable example, clearly dis- 
closes how little the uninformed 
mass of the landless peasant or 
“worker” benefits by extreme re- 
form. In France the working man, 
while exempted from certain forms 
of oppression he talked a great deal 
about but which really oppressed 
none but the villein, so far from be- 
ing directly benefited by the over- 
throw of the aristocracy and the 
declaration of the equality and 
brotherhood of all men, found him- 
self in worse plight than before. 
For one nominal form of oppres- 
sion he had received a new and real 
one. Where he had once been cer- 
tain of at least some wage, he 
speedily found no wage at all be- 
cause of the destruction of the aris- 
tocrats’ properties and industries. 

This is no attempt to synopsize a 
political economy, nor are the cases 
of early nineteenth-century France 
and twentieth-century North 
America parallel. But the funda- 
mental reasoning that the intoler- 
ance and extremes of the labor 
group when in control hurt labor 
more in the long run than they do 
the capitalist, is patent. To-day, 
without coérdination and codpera- 
tion, neither class can exist. The 
founders of the United States fully 
understood this, and their endeavor 
was to frame a society so self-re- 
cuperative that it could accommo- 
date itself to any change without 
self-destruction. Franklin antici- 
pated somewhat the condition 
existing to-day, in which as a peo- 
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ple we have approached danger- 
ously close to the point of in- 
competence for anything but dic- 
tatorship. And Boyden Sparkes, 
writing the biography of Walter P. 
Chrysler in the Saturday Evening 
Post (issue of August 7, 1937), ad- 
mirably discloses the sort of thing 
the framers of “the American way” 
had in mind when he quoted Mr. 
Chrysler as saying: “Ask yourself 
what other time in history can 
show anything to compare with 
these teams of men [the corpora- 
tions, from executives and techni- 
cal experts to the least of the shop 
workers] in capacity to enrich 
mankind, in capacity to extend hu- 
man powers in almost any direc- 
tion we may wish to go. . . . No- 
where is there a people with wealth 
so widespread as in America... . It 
seems to me quite obvious that we 
do not owe this difference to a few 
outstanding men; we owe it to a 
scheme of working whereby a lot of 
varied intelligences . . . pool their 
most effective parts.” 

The very badly led, usually 
tricked workingman is continuous- 
ly shunted away from any real per- 
ception of this by self-seeking lead- 
ers totally oblivious of the teach- 
ings of history and intent only 
upon their own momentary satis- 
factions. With theories, which they 
vociferate as facts, in economics, 
sociology, politics, finance, indus- 
try, they shout of the right of the 
worker to a share of the profits his 
labor produces, forgetting com- 
pletely that production of itself is 
a liability only. Goods of whatever 
sort are no longer bought. They 
have to be carefully and expen- 
sively sold and distributed by as 
complicated, highly skilled and 
costly a technique as the processes 
of production. Not until the owner- 
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ship or management of a given 
plant has financed its product, es- 
tablished the needful contacts, re- 
ceived orders from its sales force, 
filled them, and collected the 
amounts billed and due, is there 
profit for anybody. It is only be- 
cause the American ingenuity and 
commercially honest codperation 
cited by Mr. Chrysler have built 
solidly and well to the loftiest 
standards that there are jobs for 
any worker. 

Nevertheless, public opinion in 
the United States being the expres- 
sion of a majority no longer Ameri- 
can in the original sense, but rather 
international or cosmopolitan, the 
misinformed workingman exercises 
an influence upon public affairs 
and upon what we refer to as the 
American way of doing things that 
cannot be disregarded. The men 
who first established law and order 
in this broad land of freedom, who 
tinctured all its practical sense 
with an idealism so subtle and pro- 
found that it has amazingly suc- 
ceeded for more than a century and 
a half, were not workers in the 
present acceptance of that abused 
term, but aristocrats. They were 
planters, merchants, bankers, law- 
yers, physicians, clergymen—‘“eco- 
nomic royalists” everyone. They 
all thought in the solid terms of 
practicality. They grasped the fact 
the modern seems to have over- 
looked: that success must be the 
achievement of the whole, not 
merely of the individual, if it is to 
be permanent, and that even then 
it cannot bring happiness unless it 
recognize and utilize the principles 
upon which all enlightened humap 
endeavor builds. So they sketched 
their plans for government and 
taxation on the broadest of lines, 
forgot no man, worker or capitalist, 
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but deliberately ignored unessen- 
tials and set only the keystones of 
their arches of essential things. 

The fervor that characterized the 
aristocrats in Philadelphia in 1776 
and 1787 was that of the bride for 
the groom. By 1937 custom has 
considerably staled its fine allure 
of patriotism and high purpose. 
The emotionalism that ran hand- 
in-hand with the establishment of 
the country has flattened, politi- 
cally and spiritually, into the plane 
of acceptance and usage, and we 
now, like the wife long married, 
perceive the pin-pricks of non-es- 
sentials instead of the substantial 
qualities we know in our hearts are 
the real things and which, when 
something sufficiently rouses us, we 
respond to with a momentary glow. 

The point has been made that 
Communism and Fascism have the 
virtual force and fire of religions. 
Their teachers are _ necessarily 
prophets, going about the land cry- 
ing that salvation is to be obtained 
only through the new faith, and so 
rousing him who listens without 
thinking that the movement be- 
comes a jehad, the crier a conse- 
crated soldier. Against that sort of 
thing calm reason and hard fact 
find great difficulty in recapturing 
lost ground. Logic never sings, as 
does illogic. The colors of its back- 
ground are not the luminous nu- 
ances of illusory haze, but the so- 
berer tints and harsher outlines of 
past accomplishments. No mass of 
people looks or listens willingly to 
sobriety when mirage and tumult 
beckon, and only when dire neces- 
sity presses in upon their slow wits 
the consciousness that they have 
been led far astray will they turn 
ig the glamorous to the substan- 
tial. 

In the terms of modern amuse- 
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ment, all peoples in the large seek 
escape for a little not only from 
facts but from their own futile 
selves. In the spiritual sense, the 
human hunger for a God Who is 
the source of all being and law and 
right, and its correlative yearning 
to worship and utterly depend 
upon such a Supreme Being 
through the medium of dogma or 
ritual, constitute an immemorial 
instinct common alike to aristocrat 
and savage. Whether or not they 
have reasoned this out, the success- 
ful labor leaders seem to try— 
naturally at a substantial personal 
profit!—to make both authority 
and ritual out of their loose-lipped 
creeds, just as do the dictators of 
those states which have banned as 
futile everything but the state it- 
self. 

These subversive forces making 
labor a weapon for offense and de- 
struction, working at first subtly 
and now openly in the United 
States, have eaten into our oldest 
beliefs and customs, honeycombing 
the whole structure with fierce ne- 
gations of truth or fact until the 
greater part of the population 
wavers in everything. Art, letters, 
science even, disclose the tend- 
ency. The recent course of govern- 
ment is too evident to need any 
word. Labor suffers the convul- 
sions of its intermittent fever at 
frequent intervals. Business and 
finance, private and national, are 
larded with falsities and so admit- 
tedly rotten they are feebly trying 
to rectify their own wickednesses. 
Society has become not the arbiter 
of good manners and wide culture, 
but a loose-lipped harlot with the 
morals of the drunkard. In this 
morass of ineptitudes or worse the 
idealist who tries by mere logic to 
waken his fellows to something ap- 
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proaching the idealism of the fram- 
ers of the Declaration and the Con- 
stitution, is a thin and reedy voice 
mocked by a large section of the 
press, scorned by the educator 
(sic!) and economist of the mo- 
ment, frankly ridiculed by society 
and looked upon by the sweating 
businessman groaning under taxes 
and anxieties, as a fool. 

This does not, however, predicate 
a hopeless case, nor does it argue 
that we cannot, by the right means, 
reawaken the public mind to a fer- 
vor that will possess not merely the 
emotional fire of the ardent reli- 
gionist but in addition the sanity of 
the thinker’s processes. We need 
merely think back a little, forward 
a little, and permit ourselves to ex- 
pand graciously in the light of what 
we perceive. 


In our backward thinking we 
may trace in the idealism of Jeffer- 
son, to take but one example of the 
many that offer—or of Franklin, if 
the suspicious shy away from any- 
thing savoring of philosophic ab- 
stractions at this juncture — the 
freeing of a whole people almost at 
a stroke from the shackles of an 
outworn tradition, and the setting 
up of conceptions for the freedom 
of mankind, not along theoretic 
lines untested by common sense, 
but upon the soundest of all foun- 
dations: that of righteousness. 

Ben Franklin paid too much for 
his whistle, and so taught his fel- 
lowmen that government, or peace, 
or success, or what you will, may 
be too costly to be worth while if 
bought at the seller’s price. His 
compeer repudiated the laws of 
mortmain and of primogeniture, 
and set us firmly in the road that 
led to our becoming a nation of in- 
dividual proprietors — small quite 
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possibly for the most part, but be- 
holden to no man and not enjoying 
our lives at the expense of our 
younger brethren. 

Hancock and Adams and Morris 
and Washington and those many 
other thoughtful men who saw be- 
fore us the gradual development of 
a society untrammeled by tradition, 
unburdened by a too-ponderous sys- 
tem of government, free to worship 
or not as we pleased, and with an 
equal chance for every man, poor 
or rich, were pioneers only in the 
sense that they left behind all that 
to them seemed false or unjust or 
useless, and pushed ahead to the 
shining frontiers of the essential. 
They wanted an ideal country for 
freedmen then, and for free men in 
the future. They demanded—and 
they were ready to give their serv- 
ices, their property, their lives and 
even their “sacred honor” to secure 
for themselves and their heirs for- 
ever—that liberty of conscience and 
action, that clear sense of individ- 
ual honor and responsibility that 
make true Freedom. 

Still thinking backward, we can 
listen to those trying discussions 
during the Constitutional Conven- 
tion that wrangled in Philadelphia 
from mid-May to mid-September, 
1787. As in a television screen we 
can see, slightly blurred but none 
the less recognizable, the figures of 
those men, each so different from 
his fellow, yet all so dominated by 
the same purpose. We can hear the 
stiff Adams, the impetuous Jeffer- 
son, the courtly Hamilton, the 
bland but subtle Franklin arguing 
and yielding or pressing home an 
idea until it was adopted. Out of 
the point and counterpoint of their 
often heated debates there still rises 
one unforgettable motif then as 
now the very pith of wisdom. 


























Some one — Jefferson, perhaps — 
quoted the Frenchman Montes- 
quieu as the Convention struggled 
with the right of the federal gov- 
ernment to impose taxation. The 
great jurist had said, in substance 
at least, that “the power to tax is 
the power to destroy.” However 
far apart the delegates were on 
many points they all recognized the 
wisdom epitomized in that warn- 
ing. So after spending half of their 
entire time on the one vexed ques- 
tion, they resolved that national 
taxes should be levied only to serve 
three purposes: to pay the national 
debt, to provide adequately for the 
national defense in time of danger, 
and for the common welfare when 
emergency engendered conditions 
beyond the power of the local com- 
munities to meet. How primitive 
such simple doctrine sounds to the 
ears of 1938! How simple and 
straightforward, too, those other 
decisions that took immortal form 
and youth in the Constitution; but 
how workable still if we but set our 
feet back upon the earth instead of 
hitching our wagons to erratic stars 
and swooping off to hell with our 
hair already afire! 

Our departure in tax matters 
from the principle developed in 
1787 constitutes a cancerous growth 
which must be excised if we are 
not to perish as a people of the first 
rank. Its sociological implications 
are too far-reaching to be more 
than roughly estimated even yet, 
and its moral consequences are 
ominous. Politically the growth of 
bureaucracy and its attendant evils, 
with their hosts of parasites and 
the failure of both great parties to 
regulate their affairs on the basis of 
the common weal instead of play- 
ing wholly partisan politics and 
seeking reélection, seems clearly to 
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indicate a coming fundamental 
change in our system. Precisely 
what this transformation will be 
and how it may develop no one can 
foresee. It may come as did a simi- 
lar change in England, through 
evolution of a higher idealism 
among the politicians themselves, 
with the result that the two present 
parties will merge by degrees into 
new factions, the Republicans into 
a strong Conservative, the Demo- 
crats into a vigorous Liberal group, 
and the now wildly yawing Labor- 
ite-Socialist-Communist-Fascist ele- 
ment into a tremendous Labor 
Party which will quite possibly 
hold a wholesomely corrective bal- 
ance of power without being able 
at any time to dominate either of 
the others. 

In some such arrangement lies 
much hope. It should tend to bring 
about a greater degree of both party 
and individual responsibility than 
now exists, with a correspondingly 
beneficial effect upon legislation 
and expenditures on the one hand, 
and at least an approach to the old 
moralities and ideals on the other, 
perhaps in the form of a soundly 
based general social consciousness. 
Listening and looking forward it is 
not hard to perceive something of 
this sort, for every pendulum 
swings back through its full arc. 
It cannot be astatic. It has swung 
now so far to the left that its course 
must be nearly complete, and 
whether the forces that have im- 
pelled it in that direction are will- 
ing or not, it will presently return 
with equal vigor and purpose. 
Ample evidence is not lacking that 
the views of men in public life are 
being modified, regardless of party 
affiliation, and since it has become 
evident to many already that the 
machinery of the existing parties is 











inadequate, we seem to be on the 
threshold of reforms that, however 
they eventuate otherwise, can hard- 
ly do less than refresh our wilted 
Americanism. 


No man has yet defined “the 
American way” closely enough to 
make an acceptable standard. 
Everyone knows, in Europe, in 
Asia, in Africa as well as here, that 
with or without definition in set 
terms, the true American way spells 
not merely opportunity for all, but 
a greater degree of justice, happi- 
ness and freedom from shackles of 
any sort than any other system the 
world knows or ever has known. 
While our gates were open, immi- 
grants poured in upon us by mil- 
lions for those very reasons. We 
need not prove the statement now 
because history has proved it be- 
yond cavil. In a word, the Ameri- 
can way that attracted untold num- 
bers of new settlers from Europe, 
Asia, Africa and the isles to our 
shores while yet they could effect 
entrance, was Independence. As a 
Maine business man summed it up 
on a sunny Florida beach last win- 
ter: “It’s having sense enough to 
see that the only way to live is by 
work, honesty and persistence; by 
not spending all you make; by giv- 
ing the other fellow an equal 
chance and then out-thinking him 
if you are smart enough; but al- 
ways being independent of him. 
While we were young we tried to 
get independence by peaceful 
means, and when we couldn’t, we 
got mad and took it by force. The 
day we give up our individual inde- 
pendence, we’re through!” 

Independent thinking, independ- 
ent responsibility, independent cul- 
ture, whether of the head or the 
hands, independent honor, pro- 
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duced all our greatest men and 
vastest fortunes. Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Lincoln, Lee, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, Ford, Edi- 
son, Carnegie, Samuel Gompers, the 
elder Rockefeller are all truly 
American products which could not 
have been developed to the same 
extent of greatness under any other 
type of civilization. The list could 
be extended greatly and still not do 
justice to the roster available. The 
modern politician’s rubber - stamp 
ideas had no place in the minds of 
such men, who despised cheap sub- 
terfuge and abhorred servility. 
Enough has been cited to show 
that the old, revered, partly lost 
American way was on the whole 
essentially a simple, straightfor- 
ward, honest, human course of con- 
duct. It was the homey way, the 
family way, with the father the 
nucleus of a compact circle main- 
taining amicable relations with its 
fellow families, its town, its county, 
its state, and the nation. It was 
often the arduous way of unremit- 
ting toil, of substantial work proud 
of its craftsmanship and scorning 
makeshift. Perhaps in its very 
compactness it may have been nar- 
row, opinionated and _ strait-laced, 
but it was also self-sufficient and 
unafraid. It produced men who 
could conquer their own passions 
as definitely as they conquered for- 
eign foe or domestic wilderness and 
frontier. It asked no odds, courted 
no favors, made no apologies, want- 
ed only to be let alone. It was at 
once the stern “way of the warrior” 
and the way of the worker who pre- 
ferred peace so earnestly he was 
willing to give his life for it when 
emergency threatened his vocation 
and his community. It knew hun- 
ger, privation, danger as well as 
comfort and spiritual exaltation. It 
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was the way that gave the rest of 
mankind achievements of every 
sort which are still marveled at in 
every land where human beings 
think. 

It was so eminently adventurous, 
this old American way of ours, that 
its spirit has continued to dwell 
within us its children to produce 
the cotton gin and the airplane, the 
skyscraper and all the myriad 
products of cellulose, the telephone, 
the astonishing “Five-and-Ten,” 
the typewriter and the submarine 
and television — and the modern 
“credit system” of living always be- 
yond one’s means but keeping one 
jump ahead of the sheriff none the 
less. Above all, this simple old 
way of our fathers possessed the 
liveliest national sense of humor, 
the keenest sportsmanship and the 
greatest, kindliest spirit of gen- 
erosity the tired old world has ever 
known, balanced by a native sa- 
gacity which still, in any vital mat- 
ter, forgets the non-essential and 
goes straight to its desired end. 
The American way was life at its 
human, benevolent best. 

Is it gone now? Have we com- 
pletely lost our souls, as Butler 
says in Erewhon, and J. B. S. Hal- 
dane hints with horrible solemnity 
in Daedalus? To be typically 
American, the answer can be only 
in the words of a recently popular 
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song: “No! No! A thousand times 
no!” 

The pungency of American wit 
has lost no whit of its salt with the 
years; it is inherent in all our hu- 
mor. So long as we retain it we are 
not too likely to go mote-hunting 
in our neighbor’s eye until we have 
cleared the beam from our own. 
Nor can we go too far wrong in any 
other way that is vital when we 
know by experience that millions of 
our fellows are itching to laugh at 
any foolish or futile gesture. We 
need no forced emotional appeal to 
bring us back to sanity and to a 
fresh grasp of time-honored prin- 
ciples when, however weary or dis- 
heartened, we can laugh. 

The pendulum has swung 
through the half-are of indifference 
for a long time. We have seen it 
mark the rise of dictatorships, the 
“emancipation” of woman from 
even her skirts and her morals, the 
ballyhoo of the slippery demagogue 
and his mobs, and yet found in 
even the most sordid situation 
something to laugh at—something 
so ephemeral that our fears refused 
to be deeply stirred. 

We need neither preachment nor 
any new religion or politics, for we 
can still laugh—and presently we 
shall begin, of our own preferment, 
to remember. 

That is the American Way. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE ethics of international poli- 

tics are precisely those of the 
gangster, the pirate, the swindler, 
the bold bad baron. The exem- 
plary citizen can indulge in vicari- 
ous criminality, not only on the 
films, but also in the field of inter- 
national relations. The divine na- 
tion of whom he is mystically a 
part bullies and cheats, blusters and 
threatens in a way which many 
people find profoundly satisfying to 
their sedulously repressed lower 
natures. Submissive to the wife, 
kind to the children, courteous to 
the neighbors, the soul of honesty 
in business, the good citizen feels a 
thrill of delight when his country 
“takes a strong line,” “enhances its 
prestige,” “scores a diplomatic vic- 
tory,” “increases its territory”—in 
other words when it bluffs, bullies, 


swindles and steals. 
—Atpous Huxtey, Ends and Means (Har- 
per’s). 


In the long centuries of slow re- 
building which followed the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire, litera- 
ture and art were forced to take 
refuge in the monasteries. It is 
doubtful whether the unutterable 
chaos likely to be produced by an- 
other “war to end war” would per- 
mit the survival of any such cul- 


tural oases. 


—Vena Barrrarn, in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, January 8th. 


It has never been easier than it is 
today, for those who can afford it, 
to get into college. Nor has it ever 
been easier to stay in college and 
be graduated. The only thing that 


is really difficult to do is get an 
education. You can get an educa- 
tion in college if you try. But you 
must bring three things with you: 
A certain minimum of intellectual 
equipment, habits of work, and an 
interest in getting an education. 
Without them, you can still get into 
college and stay there for four 
years. You can have a good time; 
you can keep out of trouble; you 
can get a degree and become a full- 
fledged alumnus with a proprietary 
interest in all subsequent football 
scores; but you cannot get an edu- 
cation. 


—Rosent M. Hvurcuins, President of the 
University of Chicago, in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, January 22d. 


Treating of the development of 
writers among our people, that 
great ornament of our American 
Church, Dr. Peter C. Yorke, ob- 
serves: “There must be large al- 
lowances for the writers—the self- 
sacrificing men who will take risks. 
If you pull a man up, by a public 
letter of condemnation, for every 
departure from the tradition—well, 
you can have no development and 
no virile thought. . . . Bind our 
publicists down hard and fast to 
tradition, and you hand our people 
over wholesale to the secular 
press.” 


—Jonn A. O’Baren, Pu.D., LL.D., in Co- 
lumbia, January, 1937. 


Much is talked of the evils of 
frustration in the case of the woman 
who denies herself the physical ex- 
pression of love. In my opinion 
that vague and generally periodic 


























torment is as nothing compared to 
the frustration suffered by the 
woman who seeks happiness in 
love outside of marriage. With all 
the latent instincts of her sex re- 
leased and intensified by the mat- 
ing experience, awake for the first 
time in her life to the full design 
of married love, she realizes with 
a sense of dumb defeat that for her 
the fulfillment of that design must 
remain, perhaps forever, an unac- 
complished thing. It is a trapped, 
blind-alley feeling that only one 
who has experienced it can appre- 
ciate. The conflict set up as a re- 
sult of it is keen and distracting 
and almost from the outset casts 
its dark shadow over an experience 
which one had expected to be all 
light and freedom. 


—Quoted by Marcarer Cutkrn Bannino in 
The Case for Chastity. 


However much improvement 
there may be . . . in material con- 
ditions of life, I can see no sign 
anywhere of an improvement of the 
spiritual conditions. . . . That pri- 
vate houses should today be 
equipped with gas-proof rooms and 
that citizens should be instructed in 
the measures to be taken to avert 
destruction by gas discharged by 
enemies in the air is a strange foot- 
note to our latest chapter of human 
development. That men of educa- 
tion can be found who will not only 
justify the use of such weapons 
and their antidotes on high moral 
grounds is an even more astonish- 
ing proof of the universal degrada- 
tion of standards. 


—STaNtEy Casson, Progress and Catastro- 
phe (Harper’s). 


Reason alone will save us from 
the fate of Germany, Italy and Rus- 
Reason alone will hack the 
More 


sia. 
way through bewilderment. 
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money will not solve our problems. 
Good intentions will not solve them. 
Blind devotion to the flag, the 
family and the status quo will not 
solve them. We have tried all 
these palliatives, and our problems 
plague us as never before. The 
plight of the world today is not, as 
Hitler would have us believe, that 
we have tried reason and found it 
wanting, but that we have tried 
something we mistook for reason. 
My faith and yours rejects the no- 
tion that we should abandon the 
intellect which distinguishes us 
from the beasts. We must return 
to it. 


—Roseat M. Hurcuins, President of the 
University of Chicago, in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, December 11, 1937. 


Hegel taught the “domination of 
the general over the particular and 
individual, of the state over the 
person.” We see Lenin’s answer 
to Hegel in the absolute tyranny of 
Russian dictatorship, where human 
dignity, personal belief, and eco- 
nomic rights are absorbed and an- 
nulled in the State, a god manu- 
factured from economics. Here we 
see Hegel’s influence, his theory of 
“God on earth,” pushed to its ex- 
treme conclusions. This is Com- 
munism’s substitute for rugged in- 
dividualism. We, on the contrary, 
are not for capitalism nor for Com- 
munism; we are Christian, uphold- 
ing man’s dignity, his material and 
spiritual rights. 


—Cnantes J. Rernnannr, S.J., in The Dub- 
lin Review, January. 


“The rich man is reproved for 
deeming external things to belong 
to him principally, as though he 
had not received them from an- 
other, namely God,” writes St. 
Thomas Aquinas. And it is this 
point that is overlooked by Ameri- 
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can Liberty Leaguers and Liberals 
when they defend the institution of 
private property. In medizval 
times, the entire economic struc- 
ture rested on this social concep- 
tion of private property; to-day it 
no longer receives general public or 
legal sanction. If a rich man be- 
stows upon the working classes 
certain benefits, he deems himself 
a charitable man, yet St. Albert the 
Great tells him that, “For a man to 
give out of his superfluities is a 
mere act of justice, because . . . he 
is rather the steward of them for 
the poor than the owner.” 
—Feirm Hors, in Blackfriars, January. 


Even among certain Catholics it 
has sometimes been said that the 
worker has no right to anything 
beyond his labour; that it is more 
important that a social system 
should be efficient than that it 
should be equitable; or even that 
the condition of the workers today 
leaves nothing to be desired. On 
the other hand, as a reaction to the 
ignorance of human rights betrayed 
by such thoughtless utterances, 
equally shallow assertions are 
sometimes made on behalf of the 
workers, as that “they want jus- 
tice and not charity”—whereas, in 
fact, both are necessary; or that 
“capital is robbery”; or that “pri- 
vate ownership has led to all 
abuses.” Only in one way can such 
opposite excesses be corrected; .. . 
Catholics of all conditions must ap- 
preciate that they are brethren in 
Christ and that, socially as well as 
individually, their lives must be 


governed by Christian principles. 
—CarpinaL Hinstey, Archbishop of West- 
minster, Advent Pastoral Letter, from The 


Tablet, December 4, 1937. 
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Art in writing became decadent 
in the fine writing of the last cen- 
tury. Craft outlived art. But in 
our revulsion from the “literary” 
we have made a trade of our Eng- 
lish prose, and when moderns have 
too much talent to be tradesmen 
only, the craft they use (and it is 
sometimes consummate) is pinched 
and flattened by the ideals of a 
trade. They are afraid of the 
sounds and the rhythms that made 
prose beautiful in the nineties. And 
rightly. But they are also afraid 
of beauty, which is not right, and 
when by chance in a strip of dia- 
logue or a description or a phrase 
they attain that marriage of sense 
with beauty which is the gift of a 
great language, they will fling the 
nearest piece of vulgarity in our 


faces to prove it was an accident. 


—Henrny Semez Caney, in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, February 5th. 


It is a mystery to most of us col- 
lege presidents why the public is so 
interested in us. . . . Whatever a 
college president does seems to have 
some degree of public interest. If 
he loses his job special news writ- 
ers are sent to cover it “adequate- 
ly.” If he loses his driver’s license 
that gets headlines, too. We are 
asked to endorse everything from 
newspapers to gasoline. We are 
asked to speak on every subject 
imaginable, before all kinds of au- 
diences; and usually there is no 
honorarium. Neilson of Smith 
once urged a “Be-Kind-to-College- 
Presidents Week,” when they 
should be let alone and not asked 
to express opinions on subjects on 
which their only competency is that 
they are college administrators. 
—A College President, Harper’s, January. 
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By Bryan M. O’REILLY 


T. BRIDGET’S Industrial School, 

in which St. Columcille’s Con- 
ference of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society held its weekly meetings, 
lay in the center of the Coombe. 
There the Conference found ample 
scope for its charitable mission, for 
that portion of Dublin, once a center 
of wealth and industry, had degen- 
erated into a notorious slum. Lying 
between Stephen’s Green with its 
lawns and fountains and the for- 
bidding rear of Dublin Castle with 
its blank ugly masonry, with beau- 
tiful Christ Church Cathedral 
whose majesty even the tenements 
which crowded it could not mar, 
upon its purlieus, it had once housed 
wealthy Huguenot merchants. The 
beauty of the houses endured; 
chipped, scarred, and neglected as 
they were, their proportions were 
faultless, their noble doors arrest- 
ing, and the remains of their 
Adams’ ceilings charming beneath 
their grime. But where once a 
prosperous silk merchant had dwelt 
in comfort now a dozen or more 
families swarmed, competing for 
air and foot room. The main 
streets were spacious and into them 
some sunlight filtered between 
dingy lines of “wash,” but the lanes 
and alleys which abounded were 
narrow, crooked, dark, dirty and 
unredeemed, unless by the faint air 
of the past which clung to them. 
Age was here and history, run to 
seed in an industrial era. Yet the 
cadences of the voices with the 
Gaelic twist to them, which came of 





an evening from the alley warrens, 
were indigenous and older than the 
Huguenot merchants who had come 
and gone. Silken Thomas had 
heard them when he cast his steel 
gauntlet upon the Council Board 
close by and Cromwell’s troopers 
when they stabled their horses in 
the Cathedral. 

“Is ut Bridie you’re afther Mrs. 
Brennen? Sure she had a bite o’ 
supper an’ a cup o’ tay an’ away 
wid her like the wind to the Novena 
at the Blackfriars Chapel on Pat- 
rick Street; she has a great devo- 
tion has that one, ’tis a husband 
she’s afther. Pat, did ya say? 
Sure where would you look to find 
that good for nothin’ but in Dolan’s 
snug swillin’ porter with his bet- 
ters, wastin’ his substance when he 
hasn’t it.” 

Further conversation from the 
blowzy woman leaning out of the 
third floor front to her friend in the 
street was lost in the screeching of 
a dozen ragged urchins who dashed 
out of a hallway. Brothers Green 
and O’Toole paused under a street 
lamp to decide upon their first call. 

“Whist, they be peelers,” came 
softly from the shadows. 

“Gawan wit yous them’s the Paul 
men,” came the quick answer. 

Brother Green, about forty, dur- 
ing the day was Mr. Nicholas 
Green, assistant secretary to the 
Board of Education, while Brother 
O’Toole, a younger man, was a Cap- 
tain in the Free State Army sta- 
tioned at Griffith Barracks, but at 
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night in the Coombe they lost all 
identity other than “the Paul men.” 
As such they went with impunity 
where others would find slammed 
doors and empty lanes. 

“Well,” said Brother Green, con- 
sulting a paper, “we'd better call on 
Mrs. Grogan in Crown Alley and see 
how she is, she’s on the second floor 
back, and then go on to the new 
case, the O’Keefes at 21 Ship Street; 
that’s a bad neighborhood.” 

Crown Alley was back behind the 
Coombe proper and they struck out 
for it, cutting down a cobbled mews 
into which the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan Police never ventured but in 
couples. A slatternly woman 
passed them pulling the shawl close 
around her face, and a couple of 
young men slouched by them,—‘“I 
was just passin’ the time of day wit 
Mattie an’ be damned but a bloody 
soldier came along an’ he nearly 
drove his cane into me eye. I let 
him have the weight o’ my tongue 
when who should come dodgin’ 
along but Mickey .. .” the rest was 
lost in the darkness. The mews 
opened into Crown Alley which was 
poorly lit but the light from the 
open windows did well enough. 

An old woman recognized them 
and bobbed, “May God bless the 
gentlemen, an’ them’s the ones 
that’s good to the poor.” 

“Is ut Mrs. Grogan yous want?” 
said a small boy with a pinched 
face, “I'll take yous an’ willin’.” 

The Brothers, knowing that if 
they accepted all the offers of help 
thrust upon them they’d have little 
small change remaining, pushed on 
in silence. A flashy girl with paint 
on her lips passed them by on the 
arm of a soldier. Reaching the 


house, which had seen better days, 
they pushed open the paint peeled 
door and mounted the dark stairs. 
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On the landing they halted and 
knocked on the door of the second 
floor back. 

It was opened by a clean gray- 
haired woman with a worn face, 
“Come in, gentlemen, you're wel- 
come,” she said, and then, “may 
God and His Holy Mother protect 
you.” 

It was a square room, the single 
window looking out on a sad yard, 
the faded curtains scarcely moved 
by the breeze. There was an oil 
lamp on the dresser by the wall. 
For the rest, a square deal table 
upon which could be seen the re- 
mains of a meal, a few broken 
chairs, an empty grate with a tin 
kettle on it, a pile of blankets in a 
corner, completed the furniture. 
On one wall was a picture of the 
Sacred Heart and on a bracket in 
the corner a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin with a little night light be- 
fore it. Beyond, the door ajar, was 
a second room with the foot of a 
chipped iron bedstead visible and 
a broken mirror. Mrs. Grogan was 
a hard-working woman who had 
struck hard times; she and Tom, her 
husband, and Mary and Paddy, the 
children, had been used to better 
quarters, but as all the neighbor- 
hood could tell you “times was ter- 
rible hard.” Tom Grogan worked 
on the docks in good times and 
Paddy, age seventeen, had once 
worked in Jacobs’ Biscuit Factory, 
but no money had come into the 
house for several months and the 
family had sought the aid of the St. 
Vincent de Paul. 

“Where’s Tom, Mrs. Grogan?” 
asked Brother O’Toole. 

“He stepped out a while past, 
Sir, saying he’d be goin’ down to 
the Transport Workers’ Union to 
see after his card, not that he'll 
bring back any satisfaction. Sure 
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he wore out the Health Insurance 
long ago an’ he’s after wearin’ out 
the Dole, as you well know; it’s his 
dues the Union will be worrin’ 
afther an’ little else. We'd be starv- 
in’ this day if it wasn’t for the So- 
ciety.” 

“You'll not do that Mrs. Grogan,” 
broke in Brother Green, “and 
where’s Mary?” 

“Out down at Adam and Eve’s 
forninst Arran Quay, they do be 
havin’ what they call a_ tridium 
there an’ nothin’ would content her 
but to go; it’s a long walk on the 
thin sup she had but may God re- 
ward her—they do say He never 
shuts wan door but He opens an- 
other.” 

She sighed and went on, “I wish 
Paddy were with her instead o’ gal- 
lavantin’ with the wild gossoons in 
the Alley, but sure what’s to keep a 
boy here?” 

“Did the food and the coal tickets 
hold out the week?” asked Brother 
Green, pulling himself up to the 
table and wondering what he could 
do to help the stricken family. 

“Indeed they did, Sir, an’ the 
wan thing to keep the food and 
warmth in us, though the oul’ rob- 
ber that does be hawkin’ the coal 
gave us poor measure an’ that full 
o’ stones. Devil a light in the grate 
have we had since last night. But 
for Mrs. Donovan across the hall 
that let me make tay on her fire, 
may God and His Holy Angels re- 
ward her, ’twould have been a dry 
meal we'd had.” 

“Well here’s a ticket for groceries 
to hold you the week, Mrs. Grogan, 
and this will get you a bag of coal. 
Send Tom or Paddy down to Hard- 
wicks for it and leave the hawker 
alone. If you see him tell him that 
the Paul men will put the police 
on him for short weight if he 
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doesn’t mend his ways. Tell Mary 
to go down to the Sisters of Mercy 
at Harold’s Cross in the morning, 
Mother Elizabeth told me they 
might need an extra girl in the 
laundry.” 

Brother O’Toole dug out a six- 
pence, “Give this to Mary for her 
tram fare, Mrs. Grogan.” 

The disciples of St. Vincent de 
Paul tried to unite friendship with 
charity and though they had done 
all that they could remained for a 
chat, knowing well that the woman 
was glad to talk. 

“What’s new in the neighbor- 
hood?” asked the younger. 

“Old Dennis Hoey, he that lived 
in the front drawin’-room of Num- 
ber 47, died this past Tuesday, God 
rest his soul; he was tuk quick, the 
crayture. He was the man that 
had a throat like a limekiln an’ 
loved his porter, God forgive me for 
speakin’ ill o’ the dead. Belike 
half the Coombe was at the wake, 
but Father Hennesey caught them 
at it an’ lathered them with the 
rough side o’ his tongue. Mrs. 
White was tellin’ me, ‘He came in,’ 
sez she, ‘an’ scattered them all,’ 
sez she, ‘the lad with the melodeon 
went out on the back of his neck 
an’ Father Hennesey afther him 
with a face like a turkey gobbler.’ 

“There be a lot o’ loud talk an’ 
quarrelin’ in the streets here about 
these times,” she went on. “Sure 
the boys do be crying for work an’ 
it not to be had; ’tis a dreary busi- 
ness standing without the labor 
exchange half the day with not even 
the price o’ a pint o’ porter to pass 
the time. With dry whistles an ar- 
gument never goes smooth an’ the 
noise they make would wake the 
dead. God help us. God be with 
the old days when there was work 
for all.” 
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The visitors rose to go, asking 
for a short cut to Ship Street. 

“God an’ His Blessed Mother be 
with you this night,” remarked Mrs. 
Grogan, “an’ you venture there. *Tis 
rogues alley we do be callin’ it, the 
greatest scallywags and drunks in 
town come from that place, "tis no 
spot for Vincent de Paul gentle- 
men, though better you than the 
police.” 

Back in the street with its alter- 
native soft and raucous night 
sounds Brother O’Toole suggested 
that they call on old Biddy Maguire 
before pushing on for Ship Street. 
She lived in a squalid basement in 
Merciers Place a hundred yards off 
Crown Alley and was an old client 
of the Society. Merciers Place, off 
the beaten track, was hooded in 
blackness, and the one or two they 
met walked easily for fear of the 
thundering echo they made. They 
found Biddy bedridden, the crazy 
quilt pulled round her gray hair. 

“God be with you, gentlemen, for 
callin’ on an oul’ spent body,” was 
her greeting, “the weather has been 
terrible hard on the ould.” 

“Have you been in bed long, 
Biddy?” asked Brother Green. 

“The inside of a week,” replied 
she, “the damp is in me bones, it 
has me crippled entoirely, the ru- 
matics do be stiff’nin’ me joints, 
sure but what could the oul’ wans 
expect but rusty hinges, ’tis little 
use complainin’ o’ God’s Holy 
Will.” 

“It’s been bad weather, cruel 
weather indeed,” remarked Brother 
O’Toole. 

“Indade, now, Sir,” broke in 
Biddy, “it’s as it comes, "tis God’s 
weather though in truth it may not 
be His best.” 

“Have you coal for the grate?” 
asked Brother Green. 
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“A weeshy bit, thank God, for a 
glimmer when the damp comes up.” 
“Well, good-night Biddy, here’s 
a coal ticket to warm your bones.” 
“Good-night, gentlemen, an’ be 
careful trapsin’ round in the dark.” 
Ship Street was an ill-conditioned 
den where poverty and vice min- 
gled. The towering walls of the 
Castle were along one side of it and 
the single row of houses opposite 
had never been of the better class. 
There were no windows in the 
Castle wall, as if it disdained to 
look out on such a neighbor. To 
the majority of its denizens this 
was convenient enough for they 
had no liking for onlookers. The 
sounds of a fiddle and a melodeon 
with bursts of drunken laughter 
and an occasional curse came from 
open windows and those that were 
about shunned company, taking to 
the shadows of the wall at the sight 
of strangers. This was a far cry 
from the light and air of the Green. 
The Brothers sought for number 
twenty-one in the dim light, and 
found it a tumble-down four-story 
house with a flight of steps leading 
up it upon which swarmed a half 
dozen ragged, ill-kept youngsters. 

“Does Mrs. O’Keefe live here?” 
asked the elder. 

After a moment’s silence a youth 
with a matted glib of hair spoke up, 
“I wouldn’t know.” 

“An’ if he did know, he wouldn't 
be afther tellin’,” chimed in an- 
other. “O’Keefe would take the 
skin from his back, bedad, an’ that’s 
no lie.” 

“Jabers, don’t be so simple,” 
broke in a third, “them’s no harm, 
them boots never shod a copper; 
the oul’ devil’s stretched in Doyle’s 
pub drowned in porter anyways, 
an’ I heard the Missis say she’d 
sent for the Paul men.” 

















“T’ll be takin’ yous to Mazie 
O’Keefe’s, them stairs is as dark 
as the inside of a cow an’ broke 
bad, if you ventured alone it’s your 
necks would pay for it.” 

The Dublin street urchin is as 
sharp as a weasel and it was evi- 
dent that taken to Mazie O’Keefe’s 
they would be, at the cost of a cop- 
per, or otherwise left in the dark. 
It turned out that she lived on the 
rear of the third floor, and was 
quite a young woman but broken 
by poverty and ill treatment. She 
twisted her hands in a dirty apron 
and at the start attempted to keep 
her face in the shadow to hide a 
discolored eye. The room was 
much the same as Mrs. Grogan’s, 
only shabbier, and with no second 
sleeping room. The bed was in a 
corner and by it was a pile of 
empty porter bottles, a Sacred 
Heart badge was tacked to the back 
of the door, and a couple of chipped 
delf cups were on the table with a 
black teapot. 

“It’s ashamed I am to see you 
gentlemen, comin’ into a house 
that’s destroyed with the drink, but 
himself drinks every odd copper he 
comes by an’ there’s not a bite to 
eat in the house.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Brother 
Green, “and we'll see what we can 
do to help. Maybe he’ll take the 
pledge.” 

“Me beads are worn out prayin’ 
for that very thing,” she replied. 
“He wasn’t always a boozer but the 
times got bad and the work fell 
away from him an’ he melancholy 
like took to takin’ a drop o’ the 
creature to put the heart into him, 
but it got a grip on him body an’ 
soul.” She turned, “Them he goes 
with now does little but hold up 
the pubs an’ he’ll not listen to me. 
Only this morning I begged him, 
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and he sthruck me, God forgive 
him. ‘Phwat,’ sez he, ‘I’m to stand 
stock still,’ sez he, ‘blind sober is 
ut, watchin’ the drink cascadin’ 
down the boys’ throats, an’ never 
wet me whistle? Gawan,’ sez he, 
an’ flounced out an’ I’ve not set 
eyes on him since. There’s not a 
penny in the house an’ when he 
comes back it’ll be with a score 
chalked against him. Oh, wirra, 
wirra.” 

The Brothers tried to soothe the 
poor woman who was beside her- 
self with trouble. 

“He’d whip me,” she whimpered, 
“if he knew I’d let on an’ blabbed 
to the Vincent de Paul.” 

Such cases were the most diffi- 
cult to deal with; to give food tick- 
ets only encouraged the man to 
spend the bit he made, yet the 
woman was in dire want and mis- 
ery. The case would have to be 
talked over with the Conference 
and the advice of the Chaplain 
sought. Still, thought Brother 
Green, a grocery ticket to carry on 
for a week couldn’t hurt and would 
put heart into her. Some way 
might be found to make “himself” 
take the Father Mathew pledge. 
He drew out his blanks. The door 
had been left ajar and now that of 
the front parlor opposite was flung 
open and a burst of noise issued 
forth. 

“Where are yous at all?” came a 
voice. 

“Goin’ out scrougin’ the dibs for 
another drink,” replied a man on 
the landing. “Bejabers, we'll knock 
blazes out o’ the night. Strike up 
the fiddle.” 

“Whist now, houl’ 
there’s a copper below.” 

“Bedad thin but I’ll blow the gaff 
on yous an’ put an end to the cosh- 
erin.” 


on a tick, 
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“Arra go on, Larry, quit your 
caperin’s it’s poor respect you do 
be showin’ the corpse, an’ him not 
yet stiff in the coffin. Listen to the 
poor woman keen.” 

“It’s the wake,’’ said Mrs. 
O’Keefe in answer to her visitors’ 
look, and she shut the door. “Oul’ 
Jemmy Duveen died of a sudden 
an’ he had money tucked away. 
They got rid o’ the priest speedy 
like afther he givin’ the poor soul 
Extreme Unction, know’n him to 
be dead struck agin wakes.” 

“Wakes are no way to behave,” 
said Brother O’Toole, “you know 
the Church will not have them.” 

“"Tis true enough, an’ I often 
said so, but what the black lads 
don’t know will not be worrin’ them 
an’ the oul’ customs die hard. If 
it wasn’t for wakes and weddin’s 
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there’d be little fun for the poor, 
not that I’m sayin’ it’s right o’ 
course.” 

There was nothing more to be 
accomplished in Ship Street, so 
leaving the food tickets and prom- 
ising consideration of her case the 
Brothers made their way fo the 
street. As they tramped home- 
ward the wake went on fast and 
furious, and from some far-off 
aerie came the strains of a song: 


“Soldiers are we, pledged to fight 
for Ireland, 

Some have come from a land be- 
yond the sea.” 


“God speed the time,” said 
Brother Green, “when these old 
rookeries will be pulled down.” 

“Amen to that,” said O’Toole. 


EMIGRATION 
(To My Father) 


By G. W. E. DuNNE 


9rP.WAS there in that castle, 
On Gilmary-green, 
Overlooking the wide-rolling sea, 
That I lived with my Queen— 
With my pretty Delphine, 
Near the weir, by the Mere of Tralee. 


In the blush of love’s dawn, 
On a lily-laced lawn, 

Lying lush, by the bitter-blue sea, 
There I lived with Delphine— 
With my dark Kerry Queen, 


Near the weir, by the Mere of Tralee. 





































































And high in that chapel, 
On Gilmary-green, 
While the morning-mist rose from the sea, 
There I knelt with my Queen— 
With my dimpled Delphine, 
Overlooking the towers of Tralee: 
Where the Angels told all of their love-songs to her, 
And she blissfully told them to me— 
O!—her lute dripped with love for the Savior above, 
As she told all their love-songs to me. 


But the Puritans came, 

With their ashes and flame, 
Laying waste to that land by the sea; 

Where I sang with Delphine— 

With my dark, dainty Queen, 
Near the weir, by the Mere of Tralee. 


And then fleeing, we fled; 
For the dying and dead 

Spread our lily-laced lawn at Tralee. 
Yes!—I sped with my Queen— 
With my pretty Delphine, 

To a valley far over the sea; 
To a land in the west, 
Where those great-waters rest, 

And low murmurings mark the Maumee. 


And although in the cabin, 
Our largess is lean, 
By these marshes that mark the Maumee, 
Still, we live in the sheen 
Of this wild, rolling Green, 
Without fear, on the deer and the bee. 
Though the hoarse breakers roar, 
As they pour on the shore, 
And are swallowed again by the sea, 
Here, I live with Delphine— 
With my dark, Kerry Queen, 
On the herd, and the hoard of the bee. 
And we kneel on the Green 
Praying, I, and Delphine, 
Saying psalms, by this sweet-water sea: 
While the Seraphs tell all of their love-songs to her, 
And she blissfully tells them to me— 
O!—her lute drips with love for the Savior above, 
As she tells all their love-songs to me. 








THE DANGER OF BEING BORN WHERE 


By Haroitp FIe.ps 


T isn’t being born that’s the mis- 

take; it’s where one is born that 
frequently makes trouble. And 
thousands—thousands, did I say? 
I should have said millions—mil- 
lions are painfully aware of that 
fact. That’s why that nice old 
lady, aged seventy-three, who lives 
in Istanbul, Turkey, weeps over her 
letters to her sisters and brothers 
just because she was born in Tur- 
key while her father was there by 
invitation of the government to or- 
ganize their troops. He was a Brit- 
ish general and her family’s been 
British for centuries but she was 
born in Turkey—aAllah be praised! 
—and so she can’t join the other 
members of her family, all of whom 
are here. Why, you ask? Why? 
John —tell the gentleman why. 
There you are, sir!—because the 
Turkish quota is filled, and yes, sir, 
for the next bloomin’ seventy years, 
sir, and as one born in Turkey, she 
can’t come in. No, sir. Not until 
she’s 143 years old, sir. But her 
two brothers and sisters are here 
and they’re all she’s got left in the 
world, sir. Pity she was born in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. 

Put all the people who were born 
in the wrong place together and 
you’ve got a pretty mess of fish— 
what with hordes of Germans leav- 
ing to come here in 1848 followed 
by waves of Irish and Scandinavi- 
ans and Italians and Hebrews — 
40,000,000 changing their national- 
ity in our history alone and having 
to know where they were born if 
they wanted to prove their legal ar- 


rival here or if they sought citizen- 
ship. “Where was I born?” says 
Benjamin Houcek. “I don’t know. 
When I was a baby we lived in 
Hungary but later on the town I 
was born in was claimed by Aus- 
tria and the first thing you know a 
Czechoslovak officer asks us for 
taxes. And the other day I read 
the Mayor was a Nazi. I dunno 
where I was born—just the town.” 

“To what country do you re- 
nounce allegiance?” asks the nat- 
uralization examiner. “I don’t 
know,” says Giuseppe Palotino. 
“What dyamean, you don’t know?” 
says the naturalization examiner. 
“Well,” says Giuseppe, “my mother 
was born in France and my father 
was an Italian and I was born on 
a British ship while coming here. 
But my wife,” he adds hurriedly, 
“is American—so I want to ask— 
does that make me American?” To 
what country does he renounce al- 
legiance? If you’re wrong—to the 
foot of the class with you. 

Yes, sir, being born where is a 
serious matter. Of course, to-day 
it isn’t so pressing as it once was 
because so far as we here in the 
United States are concerned, there 
are mighty few coming in now. 
We get only one new immigrant for 
every 4,000 persons living here. 
But once upon a time we had more 
than a million coming in every 
year, yes, sir, more than a million 
and now only 35,000 trickle in 
every 365 days. Quite some change. 

So you see there’s not the press- 
ing problem of whom was born 
































where (never mind the why) that 
we once had. But once upon a 
time — and these won’t be fairy 
tales either—we had some pretty 
involved cases to handle. For in- 
stance, I remember the case of 
Jonas Corlane and his wife, Lillian. 
Mrs. Corlane had been born in 
Massachusetts, and raised and edu- 
cated in the schools and colleges 
there. In 1905 she married Mr. 
Corlane who was then an Austrian 
residing in Canada. By that mar- 
riage Mrs. Corlane lost her Ameri- 
can citizenship and became an Aus- 
trian. She moved to Canada and 
traveled back and forth to the 
United States. 

When the war broke out, Mr. 
Corlane’s property was confiscated 
as belonging to an enemy alien. 
However, he applied for British nat- 
uralization papers and was granted 
them and his property was re- 
turned. Shortly thereafter Mrs. 
Corlane was deeded property by 
her father, which property was lo- 
cated in Canada. She applied to 
the American consul for protection 
of her rights in the property and 
was informed that since she had 
lost her American citizenship, she 
could not be represented by that 
Consulate. She applied to the neu- 
tral agent for the Austrian govern- 
ment and was told that since her 
husband had become a naturalized 
Britisher, she had no legal claim 
upon their protection or represen- 
tation. She applied to the British 
Consulate and was told that, since 
her father had died after her mar- 
riage, the property was the asset 
of an American and hence they 
could not represent her until it ac- 
tually was registered in her name. 
So far as property rights were con- 
cerned, she was a woman without 
a country. 
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In the meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. 
Corlane, who were traveling from 
country to country, decided to re- 
turn to the United States. Since 
the armistice had been signed, Mr. 
Corlane was granted a temporary 
Austrian visa, because of his birth- 
place, while Mrs. Corlane was given 
the right to accompany her hus- 
band. Once here, she instituted 
proceedings to regain her Ameri- 
can citizenship which, by a change 
in the law, was made possible. Her 
husband, desiring also to become 
an American and to settle down 
here, was advised to leave the 
United States and to apply for a 
permanent, non-quota visa as the 
husband of an American citizen. 

In the meantime a child had been 
born while both were abroad, and 
naturally had come to this country 
with his parents. The father de- 
cided to take his only son with him 
to Cuba while there on business so 
that both could apply for perma- 
nent admission to the United 
States. But the American consul 
at Havana found that the child was 
lame and physically unable to pass 
the medical tests, so he indicated 
his willingness to admit the father 
but would not grant a visa to the 
child. The father’s visa was taken 
from him on the ground that the 
child was required to have a legal 
guardian. The Cuban government 
sought the deportation of the child, 
the United States refused it admis- 
sion, Austria would not recognize 
it as a subject because of the Brit- 
ish nationality of the father and 
the British consul held that Mr. 
Corlane’s citizenship had been 
voided by a technicality. When 
Mrs. Corlane, who had been com- 
municated with, volunteered to fly 
to Cuba so that her husband could 
return as a regular immigrant and 
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continue the management of his 
affairs, she was denied that privi- 
lege. The consul explained his ac- 
tion by the fact that as an alien, 
the father could always be detained 
as guardian of the boy and thus 
avoid his being turned over to the 
legal custody of some person or in- 
stitution, whereas Mrs. Corlane 
could always demand her rights as 
an American citizen and leave for 
the United States, after arranging 
such an adoption. The family was 
half insane with its own problems. 
Mr. Corlane was forced to remain 
for two months, until arrangements 
were finally made for the boy’s 
temporary admission to the United 
States as a student. 

Since then Mr. Corlane has be- 
come an American citizen. But the 
lad is still here temporarily and 
will continue to remain so even 
though both his parents are citi- 
zens. He is technically subject to 
deportation at any time and sepa- 
ration from his family. He has a 
good mind, his ratings are high, and 
his conduct has always been exem- 
plary. But because he is crippled, 
the family lives constantly under a 
cloud while the mother wonders 
why these international penalties 
must visit women only. Now there 
was a problem of where were you 
born and what of it. 

It reminds me of another story— 
that is, if you don’t mind stories— 
of a little baby who, fourteen 
months ago, was born in a Paris 
hospital. Her name let’s say was 
Kate Raleigh. Her father had been 
born in Holland but now he’s a nat- 
uralized American. Incidentally, he 
was a graduate of Yale University 
and: a motion picture producer. 
The mother was American born. 
French law requires that a new 
baby be registered within three 
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days of birth. The hospital prom- 
ised to attend to this—and forgot. 
On the fifth day the father applied 
fer a birth certificate, in order to 
obtain a passport, but found that 
in the French records the child did 
not exist. In fact that official 
asked, when protest was made, 
“How can we be certain this is the 
same baby?” 

Correspondence now ensued be- 
tween France, Holland and the 
United States—as to Mr. Raleigh’s 
character, and also as to the cir- 
cumstances of the child’s birth. 
No registration was possible even 
though admissions of forgetfulness 
was made by the nurses. The 
parents having found it necessary 
to return to Hollywood finally made 
arrangements with the government 
of Holland to admit the child to the 
home of its paternal grandmother. 

Now the French government has 
decided that even though there is 
no proof of the child’s identity as 
Kate Raleigh, she does exist. They 
have granted her a passport to the 
United States to be visaed by the 
American consul as a tourist, but 
not as a citizen. The visa must be 
renewed every six months by the 
parents and is good for eighteen 
months only. The American par- 
ents have a child with no national- 
ity. Pretty hard on the parents of 
course. 

And don’t think that these mis- 
takes in birth have to do only with 
immigration. No siree! Coming 
from other lands makes these men 
strangers to us and as strangers 
they have their difficulties. Being 
born in one country and then trans- 
ferring oneself and one’s property 
to another land is vastly different 
from just moving. In the former 
case one is no longer in the land 
of birth—and that makes a whale 




















of a difference. Suppose Herbert 
Bakop leaves Salonika—well never 
mind the supposes. Herbert Bakop 
(it was Bakopopolous in the old 
country but the manifest sheet 
was small because he came on a 
small boat so they dropped the 
“opolous” overboard at 67°15’ lati- 
tude where it furnished breakfast 
for an octopus) did come here from 
Salonika and he liked this country 
and he worked hard and so in 1927 
he was made a citizen of the United 
States. Great was the joy in the 
heart of Herbert Bakop and widely 
extended became his chest at the 
sensation of being an American 
citizen. But poor Herbert later 
learned to his great surprise that 
on his naturalization certificate he 
had been designated as a former 
citizen of “Greece, Turkey.” When 
he asked for an explanation he was 
informed that that step had been 
taken because they were not cer- 
tain to what country Salonika, 
where he was born, belonged at that 
time because that city had orig- 
inally been in Turkish territory but 
had been ceded to the Greeks in 
1913. 

Now if Bakop should return to 
Salonika to visit his friends, as he 
would like to do, he runs the risk of 
being drafted in the Greek army as 
a Greek subject and in the Turkish 
army as a Turkish subject, since 
according to his naturalization cer- 
tificate he claimed to have owed al- 
legiance to both these countries. 
Neither of them recognizes Ameri- 
can citizenship as exempting him 
from military services to his native 
country. Having realized this Mr. 
Bakop is in a quandary, for the gov- 
ernment will not amend his certifi- 
cate to read one country or the 
other, instead of both. Of course 
he could go back and be born all 
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over again if this were fiction, but 
it isn’t; it’s cold fact. 

Well, here’s another group in this 
show of birthless or mis-birthed 
individuals, that came here all 
right, got here all right, and settled 
down all right. John Rasmussen 
was here having come years before 
from Norway. Now he was anxious 
to bring his wife to this country, 
but although she was entitled to 
come in as a non-quota alien by 
reason of the citizenship he had ac- 
quired in the meantime, there was 
a hitch, just a tiny, teeny, weeny 
little hitch—a baby. 

The baby was one month old— 
and John’s last visit to Norway was 
five years before. John had for- 
given his wife for her relations 
with the father of the child and 
wanted to know whether the gov- 
ernment would approve of her ad- 
mission to this country since he 
was ready to accept the child as 
his own in spirit and in fact. 

He was quite voluble about his 
feeling in the matter. He had been 
away from her for eight years, 
struggling to eke out an existence 
and save enough money for the two 
of them. An early investment had 
proven unwise. A complicated ill- 
ness had later proven costly. It 
had taken him eight years to set 
aside enough money to guarantee 
the furniture for the home and a 
very modest nest egg for the fu- 
ture. But in the meantime, as he 
explained, she was lonesome and 
the man with whom she had had 
relations was an old friend of the 
family. The result was obvious— 
and John, the nobler, for his un- 
derstanding and sympathetic atti- 
tude. 

Now he is faced with the un- 
happy situation that the govern- 
ment may not forgive her as he 
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has. He has the right to petition 
for her to come to this country as 
the wife of an American citizen, 
but the government may claim that 
as a woman guilty of adultery she 
cannot land. Moral turpitude. 
Furthermore, the government may 
raise the claim as to whether he 
can claim non-quota admission for 
the child since it is not his direct 
descendant. Poor John, his child’s 
illegitimate birth has complicated 
the whole picture—innocent John, 
his lonely wife, and the psychologi- 
cally present friend. As a stranger 
here, he finds these facts have 
messed up his life. 

Or take another case. John Let- 
win was a Canadian, aged fifty-two. 
For the last thirty-two years he has 
been living in the United States in 
a small community up state. He has 
built up a good business and he’s 
the father of five fine American 
children. The only fly-in the oint- 
ment in his case is that he’s not a 
citizen—why, I don’t know. But 
he’s never been arrested, never got- 
ten into trouble, supported his own 
family, been a generous giver to 
his fellow men, all of which is 
more than we can say of many of 
our own citizens. However, he got 
homesick last Christmas and went 
back to visit his seventy-five-year- 
old mother in Canada. When he 
came back, he fell ill and finally 
ended up in a mental hospital. 
Now he’s subject to deportation be- 
cause his illness followed so soon 
after his last arrival in this coun- 
try. As he says, he feels as though 
it shouldn’t matter where he was 
born; he feels as though he had 
lived here all his life and anyway 
he’s the father of five American 
children. Thank God they were 
born “right.” 

Speaking of Canadians reminds 
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me of the case of another alien 
sixty-eight years old, who spent al- 
most half a century in the United 
States. He married, established a 
home here, and became the father 
of several children. In 1930 he 
went to Canada in search of work. 
Failing in this he decided to go to 
the home of his son in Vermont. 
He was without funds and had to 
walk. He crossed the international 
boundary without being inspected 
and consequently is subject to de- 
portation, despite the fact that for 
half a century he has lived in the 
United States. You know you can’t 
help feeling sorry for these poor 
fellows. We realize we've got to 
keep immigrants out of this coun- 
try unless they’ve got something to 
contribute, but shucks, fellows like 
these aren’t immigrants; they’ve 
lived here too long. 

It isn’t only the old who are af- 
fected. No, sir. Take the case of 
a twelve-year-old Syrian boy whose 
father died in Syria and whose 
mother migrated to Mexico in 1926, 
taking this infant son with her. 
During her serious illness an uncle 
took the boy into the United States 
without “declaring him” and 
brought him to the home of rela- 
tives. Later the mother recovered 
and married an American citizen 
in Mexico, entering the country as 
a non-quota immigrant. She and 
her husband joined her son. He 
had been attending school and his 
record is excellent. Now the gov- 
ernment wants to deport him from 
his citizen parents. 

On the other hand, being born 
abroad is sometimes apt to be out- 
side the power of correction by the 
United States. We have an alien 
criminal in this country who has 
been arrested sixteen times in the 
twenty-seven years he’s lived here. 
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He has a notorious record. Arrest- 
ed for malicious mischief—twice; 
for burglary, twice; for abduction, 
once; for bribery, once; for feloni- 
ous assault, twice; for the posses- 
sion of firearms and for robbery 
and for homicide and for violation 
of the anti-trust laws (what a con- 
trast!) Oh, and yet —not subject 
to deportation because of a techni- 
cality in our laws. 

Incidentally, this whole question 
of deportation demands a rehash- 
ing. The laws are not harsh 
enough for the alien criminal and 
they’re too harsh for the heads of 
American families. Any departure 
from the United States, even if 
only for a few minutes is held to 
constitute departure from the 
United States and the return a new 
entry. And on such reéntries, de- 
portations can be based. 

We have lots of cases like that. 
There is the case of the alien who 
was legally in the United States but 
who is now under an order of de- 
portation which would separate 
him from his American-born wife 
and family because he paraded 
with his fraternal lodge on a Cana- 
dian (sland in the Detroit River five 
miles from his home, returning 
without a permit—just because he 
is tubercular. And the alien re- 
siding in Michigan who is about to 
be deported because his last re- 
entry occurred when he took a 
train from Michigan to Rochester, 
which train traveled through Can- 
ada for a short distance. He has 
a wife and four children who have 
no other means of support. He, 
too, is tubercular. 

But, let’s get away from deporta- 
tion and look at some other stories. 
People who don’t speak our lan- 
guage and who are strange to our 
customs certainly are prime mate- 
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rial for swindlers and racketeers 
and gyps and whatnots. They were 
born somewhere else and so are ig- 
norant of our language and of our 
laws. They are in constant fear of 
deportation. They are uncomfort- 
able because of the practices that 
are daily being devised to make 
their lot the harder. They are 
asked to produce documents diffi- 
cult for them to obtain, such as 
birth and marriage certificates, 
which back home, were never fur- 
nished them. In fact you can ac- 
cept it as a fact that most aliens 
are made nervous by disturbing re- 
ports which reach them through 
the tongues of those who are prone 
to exaggerate, as well as through 
those whom it pays to exaggerate. 

If you’re born somewhere else 
and you want to be naturalized— 
look out for the racketeers. The 
Service reported 355 cases of ex- 
ploitation in the New York district 
alone in one year—and that’s a lot 
—where racketeers performed such 
activities as furnishing counterfeit 
visas, fraudulent certificates of ar- 
rival, fraudulent declarations of in- 
tention, fraudulent proofs of entry, 
and even agreed to alter govern- 
ment records (or to remove them) 
where necessary. 

The occupation of exploiting 
people born somewhere else is not 
a gentleman’s game. In one case 
inspectors who sought a witness 
arrived to find that he had been 
murdered the day before. Another 
witness in the same case whose 
testimony was essential was locat- 
ed two days too late. He, too, had 
been murdered. 

It is in the field of deportation 
that most of the exploitation is 
done to-day. Here are found those 
people to whom being born “over 
there” is carrying misery in its 
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wake. Deportation means exile 
for the average alien—and the 
racketeer knows it. The loss of his 
near ones and the return to the 
poor conditions abroad, frighten 
him. And don’t think that all 
aliens who are deported are gang- 
sters. No, sir! Most of them are 
relatives who came to visit fami- 
lies and who remained on, with the 
result that their residence is illegal. 

What’s that, John?—what is our 
obligation to these people? Well 
it’s simple. We Americans are op- 
posed to any unfairness or dishon- 
esty—no matter whether the vic- 
tim is born here or born across the 
seas. That’s the American square 
deal. And we're opposed to any 
unnecessary hardships to the for- 
eign-born whom we have legally 
admitted. We definitely stand for 
the principle of restriction; we've 
reached a saturation point in our 
population movement in compari- 
son with our rate of economic pro- 
duction. But about these people 
that are already in—well, they 
must be taken care of (the Govern- 
ment says there are only 4,000,000 
aliens here today) and by 1940 
many of them will be included in 
the census under “Citizens—For- 
eign-born” because most of them 
then will be of age or here long 
enough to be naturalized. 

Yes sir, being born where is a 
serious question and should be 
given careful thought by all poten- 
tial mothers. If you still don’t be- 
lieve it, crack this problem that 
follows and we'll award you the 
Order of Merit of Children Con- 
ceived Without Consideration to 
Geographical Convenience. 

This last story centers around 
John Spencer who was born in 
Berlin, Germany, in 1920. He was 
adopted in 1926 by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Bradley of Boston, Massachusetts, 
both of whom were native Ameri- 
can citizens and whose descendants 
date back to the French and Indian 
wars. Mr. Bradley is the director 
of a well known international firm 
and at the time John came into his 
home was residing in Germany as 
a representative of his firm. John 
Spencer was the son of a Spanish 
resident of Germany who con- 
ceived him out of wedlock, and 
abandoned him to another couple 
two months after birth. John’s fa- 
ther was supposed to be known but 
took no notice of the child. John 
Spencer’s life was simple and con- 
ventional until his adopted father 
died when, at the age of five, he 
was taken over by family after 
family until finally in 1925 he was 
taken over by the Bradley’s and 
one year later legally adopted. 

In an effort to give the child a 
birth record, the Bradleys began an 
interminable fight to register it. 
The Berlin Municipal Office said it 
was “not registered as a German 
subject.” The Spanish consul at 
Berlin personally knew the child’s 
history but had no record of his 
birth or of the entry of his mother 
into Germany. Besides he said the 
child was illegitimate and therefore 
by Spanish law had lost his citi- 
zenship, making it impossible for 
him to do anything for the child. 
When John came to the Bradley 
home in Germany, the American 
consul submitted the fvilowing 
memorandum in answer to a ques- 
tion: “There is nothing in the com- 
mon law of the United States 
which recognizes adoption. The 
only way an alien adopted child 
may become an American citizen 
is through due process of naturali- 
zation. In other words the child 
cannot be registered as an Ameri- 
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can citizen, is not entitled to a 
passport and may not be included 
in his foster father’s passport.” 

In 1927 the American Consul in 
Berlin reviewed the case and al- 
lowed the return of the Bradleys to 
the United States. Immigration 
authorities at New York asked no 
questions about the child upon en- 
try. John Spencer has been living 
with the Bradleys in New York 
since this date. Formal and legal 
release for custody of the child 
from his mother was obtained, 
and the adoption by the Bradleys 
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recognized. But adoption does not 
convey citizenship in America. 
And Germany disowns John. And 
so does Spain. So we are left with 
the problem—what should be done 
now, or when John comes of age, 
to assure him as an individual of 
the legal status as an American 
citizen? 

After all the fact that he was 
born geographically and socially 
wrong is not his fault. He’s just a 
human being craving some legal 
entity. Isn’t that so John? It is, 
sir. 


IRELAND REVISITED 


By GERTRUDE JANE Copp 


) igo not come a stranger to your door, 
Dark Rosaleen, uncertain of your smile, 

Reefing a careful sail this last long mile, 

Doubting the friendly pressure of your shore. 

But like a sea gull flying low and fast 

I come: he is not surer of his nest 

Than I of welcome at my journey’s quest, 

And dim familiar harbor lights at last. 

For I have come to you before in dreams, 

Crossing the sea to feel your hand in mine, 

Dancing with fairies where the pale light gleams, 

Leaving a prayer within some ruined shrine. 
You saw me coming half the world apart 
And let me hear the music of your heart. 








THE BETWEEN-WORLD OF CHILDREN 


By GarrRETT O’DRISCOLL 


“, .. thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the external mind .. .” 

—Wordsworth, “Intimations of Immortality.” 


N a book called The Encircled 

Serpent, a study of serpent-wor- 
ship in all ages, there occurs a 
sentence, which calls up echoes, dis- 
tantly thrilling but none the less 
true, of past imaginings. Apropos 
of a Red Indian myth—if I remem- 
ber rightly ——in which a woman 
turned, or was turned, into a ser- 
pent, M. Oldfield Howey, the au- 
thor, comments: “To these simple 
aborigines, as to so many early peo- 
ples, matter was a manifestation of 
Mind and had a dreamlike quality 
of impermanence; hence their be- 
lief that any strong mental emo- 
tion could change the form in 
which the soul found itself fempo- 
rarily embodied. The universality 
of this conviction in ancient times 
and the numerous legends bearing 
it out, tempt one to question 
whether there may not have been 
in far-off days a fluidity in matter 
which it does not now possess. We 
know that on the physical plane a 
somewhat analogous change to that 
we are postulating has actually 
taken place, the world has evolved 
through gaseous and fluid stages to 
its present state of apparent solid- 
ity ...” Note that significant ad- 


jective “apparent.” 

Now I have not come across any 
other group of words which ex- 
presses so neatly, or so nearly, the 
position between this — apparently 


—solid, prosaic world of ours and 
its simplest inhabitants, its chil- 
dren. For, largely, children live 
still where the peoples of long ago 
dwelt in listening watchfulness, 
on the edge of the as yet untrod- 
den forest, full of possibilities hint- 
ed at in whispers, explored a little 
in bold or necessitous moments, 
and conquered only by imaginary 
folk (carefully supplied with all the 
requisite extra-natural faculties) in 
stories and in songs. 

In a world then, built on two 
boundaries,—that of the more or 
less dependable, but occasionally 
deceitful Real or Known, and that 
of the untested, undefined, often 
surprising, enormously beguiling 
Potential and Unknown — chiidren 
live and have their being. There 
is no sharp line of demarcation. 
There is no forest ending starkly in 
a clearing. The world the children 
share with the simple folk of far- 
off times is the subjective Between- 
World which also might be named 
You-Never-Know-Land, where the 
mists from two skies overlie, and 
the visibilities from two planes 
overlap. 

For children, as all writers for 
children know and stress, that 
fluidity in matter persists. A 
dreamlike quality of imperma- 
nence, of insecurity of tenure, as it 
were, pervades always their re- 
































moter atmosphere, and needs but 
a good wind from either world to 
blow it into their immediate aware- 
ness. This insecurity-sense deep- 
ens their feeling of dependence and 
is largely at the bottom of all those 
fears from which children suffer 
variously and with diverse degrees 
of intensity: fear of darkness, fear 
of noise, fear of Badness (vague 
and terrible thing), fear of goblins 
and ghosts and magic and steps 
round the house. For nine nights 
a child will trot off to bed and to 
sleep with the most casual of good- 
nights, and on the tenth quife pos- 
sibly demand a show of parents 
every half-hour or so. I believe, 
personally, that there is nothing for 
it but to show up. Without words 
we cannot follow the workings of 
the little minds, and the inarticu- 
lateness of children is almost in- 
credible. The person who asks a 
child irately “What are you afraid 
of?” is, putting it at its kindest, a 
very stupid person. Apart from the 
lack of support and friendliness 
which is a let-down in a crisis 
(those little crises which the high 
and-mighty adult ought to be able 
to nose out for himself!), this ob- 
tuseness is harmful because it shuts 
the door on codperation and sup- 
port and leaves the child alone with 
the unuttered. More, it leaves the 
child alone with the question itself, 
which it cannot answer and which 
remains in the air —that already 
over-populous air of the Between- 
World. A child cannot say of what 
it is afraid. A child does not know. 
It is for us to analyze or canalize; 
we have resources, we have the 
power to help. One person above 
all others is important to a child, 
and that is the parent, nurse or 
teacher who understands without 
too much explaining and who 
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hears, be it ever so softly rung, the 
panic-signal in those really rare 
moments when the insecurity-sense 
is uppermost. 

Francis Thompson said of Shel- 
ley, that he stood where real and 
unreal meet and could shift the 
points at will. That, it seems to 
me, is where the child stands. Only 
the child cannot shift the points at 
will. Children stand at that often 
eerie junction for years, almost al- 
ways at crucial moments — except 
by occasional great luck in timing 
—alone; listening to sounds which 
may be from either world, as far as 
they know; seeing “things” (the 
child’s great standby among words) 
which they do not understand and 
cannot explain either to themselves 
or another, groping, hoping, inves- 
tigating a little, daring a little, 
scampering away. 

Time shifts the points apart. 

If you listen, when they don’t 
know you overhear, to the talk of 
children among themselves, you 
will hear one phrase constantly— 
“how do you know?” It seems to 
be the routine reply-query to all 
snatches of information not re- 
ceived from adults. The words 
“how do you know?” are, in effect, 
the words— “What assurance is 
there, besides your saying it, that 
such is really so? You are only a 
child like myself. You must hand 
in your credentials.” 

Caution? Children are full of it, 
though it is not, at first glance the 
same commodity which we call by 
that name. It does not show itself, 
for instance, before steep slopes 
and strange dogs in the child who 
has no fear of either, but will rear 
a sage and unexpected head before 
an unopened box, a hole in the 
hedge, a hairy caterpillar of unfa- 
miliar stripe. A dog is a dog, and 
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a bank is a bank, one may bite and 
the other bump you, there is noth- 
ing mysterious about either. But 
the box — something might jump 
out; and you can’t tell about holes 
in hedges, they may be rabbit-bur- 
rows but you never know... . And 
as for the caterpillar, he looks like 
a caterpillar, but those are queer 
marks, we don’t know those marks, 
it might be something else turned 
into a caterpillar, you never know. 
“You can’t be sure, Mama,” our 
elder daughter told me, head on 
one side, before that hole in the 
hedge the other day. It isn’t al- 
ways the fear-approach, of course. 
Frequently, it seems to be rather 
delicious, not being sure. 

At the bottom of the child’s con- 
sciousness, in some deeply-buried 
but not yet overgrown heredity-cell, 
there lies, I verily believe, a hang- 
over from that period of earth’s 
semi-fluidity. Children say with- 
out saying: “A thing is a thing, 
that’s true. But perhaps it isn’t 
one thing all the time. Perhaps it 
was something else before and may 
be again.” Perhaps — perhaps — 
perhaps. ... You never know. 

If the sideboard suddenly emit- 
ted a groan and begged to be re- 
lieved of the cakestand, the least 
surprised in a startled family circle 
would be the children, not because 
their capacity for surprise is small- 
er than ours, but because their area 
of possibility and reasonableness is 
much greater. They never dogma- 
tize about the possible and impos- 
sible. It isn’t only that they don’t 
know, but that — delightful people 
—they know they don’t know. This 
may be the basis of that wisdom 
which every true sage senses in the 
child. 

That extension of the area of pos- 
sibility which is a feature of life 





in the Between-World is difficult to 
point with any great precision. Just 
as it causes that insecurity-sense 
which is at the bottom of children’s 
curious fears, so, operating in the 
other direction, compensatively, it 
regulates the child’s queer sense of 
values. Happy or unhappy, chil- 
dren have more treasures to the 
inch than we have to the mile. If 
it is argued that by our standards 
their treasures aren’t “real,” the 
answer is that by their standards 
neither are ours. 

Take, for instance, the case of a 
little boy, sea-minded, who stuffs 
into his pocket and carries round 
with him a piece of rope, in case of 
shipwreck. He may not be near the 
sea. He may never have seen it 
with his bodily eyes, but you can’t 
keep him off it, for all that. And 
that rope is a precious—yes, an in- 
dispensable—pessession on at least 
two counts. It represents his link 
with life in a certain abnormal cir- 
cumstance which he believes to be 
within the bounds of possibility, 
and in everyday normal circum- 
stances it is his link with the sea. 
Probably no one but the little boy 
will know why he carries it around. 
Ask, and ten to one you will not be 
told; children know all about those 
differing standards and can main- 
tain, indefinitely, a guarded re- 
serve. Try confiscation, and you 
will find the reaction out of all pro- 
portion to the matter in hand. 

Similarly, and less hypothetical- 
ly, our younger daughter — aged 
seven—brought home from some- 
where last spring a dried bird’s 
nest which she placed in a sheltered 
hole in the Mossy Hill behind the 
house and watched over with anx- 
iety for many days. Questions as 
to its hopes and probabilities were 
answered truthfully (it is essential 



































to be truthful when one is full half 
of the research-venue in two ear- 
nest lives) though not starkly. 
Nevertheless, Joy continued to 
watch her bird’s nest with un- 
abated interest. A bird might be 
glad of it. You never know. Even 
if a bird never did that before, a 
bird might use this one. Yes, 
there was always the chance that 
the dependable but uninfallible 
ones would get a great surprise one 
fine morning. Well, perhaps there 
was. It didn’t come but every child 
knows that that doesn’t prove it 
couldn’t come. Non-materializa- 
tion is much too common, from 
their point of view, to be taken very 
seriously. 

In many respects, data is best 
procured from grown-ups with 
memories, it being obviously inex- 
pedient to ask questions of the chil- 
dren. With them, acquaintance 
and observation are the best meth- 
ods, wedded to patience and the 
time-worn obliquities of honorable 
research. From a friend, now dead, 
I had years ago a captivating little 
story of his childish days which il- 
lustrates well the extension of the 
possibility-area in childhood. He 
was city-bred, given to nosing about 
and roaming. One day, pushing 
his way through a dank old shrub- 
bery on a neglected hillock, explor- 
ing, he saw on the ground which 
no foot had disturbed in years, 
partly embedded in the leaf-strewn 
clay, a bottle. He bent down, but 
in the same instant that his hand 
stretched out, it drew back. Clear- 
ly outlined in colorless but distinct 
letters on the bottle were the words 
“NOT TO BE TAKEN.” It was so far 


embedded as to render any attempt 
at a glimpse of its contents futile, 
so having looked at it for a long 
time, he went home. 


For years he 
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held on to his secret, returning 
every so often to assure himself 
that no one had, with sacrilegious 
hand, disobeyed the behest. Nights 
of speculation ended in dreams in 
which the bottle gave up its elixer 
or its magical formule. But the 
taboo was respected and that bottle 
he never disturbed. Now we can 
surmise that he knew, as well as 
anyone, that bottles were just bot- 
tles; he very likely knew his bottles 
inside out and upside down. But 
this one bottle—that was different. 
You never know. You can’t be 
sure. 

I too had a secret which I held 
on to for years—those years of 
childhood which may have been 
weeks of years, but which we can 
never afterwards adequately meas- 
ure because our time-sense has 
altered. It all began with the peel- 
ing of an orange, attached to the 
skin of which I noticed motes of 
gold. Thereafter, such oranges as 
came our way were examined care- 
fully, and sure enough, on every 
fruit, there were the specks of gold. 
The dried skins were kept and put 
away for awhile, then taken out 
later and examined, in fear and 
trembling. But—oh joy! age made 
no difference to the sparkling 
flecks. I, and I only, then, knew 
that there was gold in oranges. 
Did it strike me as odd that the 
world had arrived at its present 
age without anyone previously 
making this important discovery? 
It did not. Nor would it strike any 
child. The secret lasted the longer 
because of a peculiarity of circum- 
stance which decreed that there 
should be a dearth of adults in 
whom I could confide. Our mother 
was dead, our father interned in 
Ruhleben “for the duration.” The 
nuns? No, I could not tell the nuns 
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—not even Mother De Ricci—the 
risk of pooh-poohing was too great. 
I can still recall sharply the wave 
of desolation with which I was in- 
undated one day, much later, real 
years later, when, taking the print- 
ed and spangled flimsy from an 
orange, I realized at last whence the 
gold particles derived. That may 
have been the day on which I grew 
up. Most people, very likely, have 
experienced at one time or another 
throughout life that sharp negative 
sensation which is called the sense 
of loss. 

Children have, inevitably, a bi- 
zarre outlook, which peeps out, 
with something of shock to their 
elders, in questions and in snatches 
of conversation among themselves. 
“When everybody is dead,” Moni- 
ca asked when she was six, “who 
will bury the rest?” It was a rea- 
sonable question, in its way. Only 
a few weeks ago when the two 
children were building castles of 
sand and visiting each other— 
both being man-eating giants, ac- 
cording to the books—Joy invited 
her sister-giant to step over her 
hospitable threshold with the 
words: “Oh, come in! Come in! 
How do you do? Sit down. I’m 
just frying a man.” Fi-fo-fumism 
brought to its logical conclusion! 


As might be expected of people 
with a second world up their 
sleeves, children are accomplished 
escapists. Their technique is old 
as life, universal as the elements; 
the technique of those faintly-out- 
lined, dimly-recalled but forever 
unforgotten folk who crouched 
around the fire in the clearing by 
the forest. It is the invention of 
situations; the creation of a person 
—most commonly a special Self— 
to overcome them; and the invest- 


ment of that person with the 
powers and faculties requisite for 
the demand of the moment. (The 
same demand, indeed, which sells 
untrue-to-life fiction and fast-and- 
furious films to children of the 
larger growth.) 

In a recent—a delightful—B. B. 
C. broadcast by a parent, a father, 
the story of a cunningly invented 
situation was told. His younger 
daughter had been disappointed, 
apparently, by both parents, and 
shortly afterwards he heard sounds 
which told him that she was beat- 
ing her dog. He interposed, to be 
told, “But I have to beat him; he 
was very, very naughty. He’s just 
thrown you both out of the window 
and broken you into little pieces on 
the road.” Now that, it seems to 
me, was a perfect child’s revenge. 
Not the breaking to pieces — oh, 
dear no!—but the large forgiving- 
ness which picked up those pieces 
and then dealt severely with the 
parent-smasher. I postulate that 
the glow of conscious well-doing 
was sufficient to turn that child 
into an angel for at least a week. 

One cannot, of course, ascertain 
even by probing, but I feel reason- 
ably sure that the escape-technique 
is not what it used to be. For one 
thing, children now have not the 
same frustrations. Most of my 
generation agree that when we 
were very young, people did not 
treat us as reasonable beings, or 
even as quite human ones; did not 
explain why this could not be or 
why we could not have that. They 
strung us along and shoved us back 
with amused duplicity and rasping 
arbitrariness. They treated us con- 
sistently with a lack of respect 
which hurt our pride—the terrific 
pride of the very young. We were 
accused and told off without being 
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allowed a defense, quite often to 
carry the memory of most of those 
strangulations all through life! We 
were browbeaten (“don’t answer 
back, if you please, that will be all”) 
and high-hatted (“my dear child, 
when you’re as old as I am—”) in 
argument. “The miser,” says the 
old proverb, “rears a spendthrift, 
and the spendthrift rears a miser.” 
So, in our house, there are no sud- 
den calls, no one-sided tribunals, 
no chokings-off, no stringings- 
along. Even their astronomical 
pronouncements are listened to 
with respect. (“When you see a 
star,” Monica explained, “it isn’t a 
star at all; it’s really the same as 
us. People think we’re down here 
but we aren’t—we’re up there, just 
like them.”) All is thrashed out, 
to the last syllable. 

We, of the earlier generation, 
found release in much more elabor- 
ate fashion. I had an invisible 
stair around which I assembled all 
those people who had not appre- 
ciated me properly during the day, 
and as I slowly ascended skywards 
it was beautiful to me to watch 
their astonished expressions. I 
kept myself awake with this proc- 
ess, which lasted me, as a never- 
failing source of help, for years. 
Sometimes, when the world of 
everyday was especially unsympa- 
thetic, or especially dull, I hugged 
to myself the cheering knowledge 
that with bedtime came the entrée 
into an enchanting and exciting 
world. My dark was full of light 
and landscapes. 

The fears of childhood, though 
they may be amusing at a distance, 
were by no means funny at the 
time. Quite obviously, they also, 
thank goodness, are not what they 
used to be. From what I can 
gather, the commonest fears in our 
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time were darkness-fear, fire-fear, 
and storm-fear. Ghost-fear, which 
made so many small people miser- 
able years ago, was really another 
form of darkness-fear. A variant 
also, I think, of darkness-fear was 
the terror of deep holes and wells, 
though there is some other element 
in that. One person I know was 
afflicted with a recurrent night- 
mare in which relays of ladders led 
down and down _interminably. 
What would Freud say to this? 

As a child, the only thing that 
worried me was the end of the 
world, in my case, as I now realize, 
a variant of fire-fear. At intervals, 
and for nights at a time, I suffered 
agonies from the end of the world. 
We had, in my time as junior, a 
Scripture mistress who played it up 
with all its most lurid details, not 
knowing that she was freezing at 
least one child to her chair and 
later to her palliasse. Though our 
children give no sign whatever of 
being tyrannized over by this sort 
of thing, it is worth noting that the 
only time we ever heard the panic- 
note from the children’s room was 
within the last year, when Monica 
had a dream that she was “in a 
blaze.” 

I can’t resist ending off with a 
quotation from a Persian poet 
which I take from an article by an 
anonymous English psychologist: 


“You may give them your love but 

not your thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but 
not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the House 
of Tomorrow. 

You may strive to be like them but 
seek not to make them like you, 

For life goes not backward nor 
tarries with yesterday.” 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 


HE intellectual arrogance of 
Dean Swift, which cowed the 
British peerage, might once have 
been flattered —for no doubt im- 
mortality has made him humble— 
could he have foreseen the fascina- 
tion of twentieth century Ireland 
for his irony. In the preface to 
The Words Upon the Windowpane, 
Mr. Yeats has assured us that Swift 
is the greatest Irishman of them 
all; he is the hero of the Earl of 
Longford’s tragedy of Yahoo and 
now in the finest play, lately fos- 
tered by the Abbey Theater, Paul 
Vincent Carroll has taken the im- 
placable Dean as the model for his 
protagonist. In him he shows how 
the pride that is at once the curse 
and salvation of Ireland can only 
be pierced by that sense of beauty 
that lights the way to faith. 
Written of present Ireland, Shad- 
ow and Substance may stand as a 
parable for the modern world; 
truth, being more easily translated 
into simple terms, outstrips the 
narrow confines of the story within 
the study of a country Canon. Two 
men stand out in sharp relief. Both 
have keen minds but the Canon 
finds his comfort for a sordid pres- 
ent in the beauties of tradition and 
the Schoolmaster is willing to mort- 
gage past faith for the glories of a 
progressive future. As Mr. Carroll 
writes as an artist and not as a 
pamphleteer, the weakness and 
strength of both men are fairly 


shown. The Schoolmaster lacks the 
initiative to leave the run-down 
parish school although he writes 
subversively under an assumed 
name of the Church’s educational 
deficit. The Canon, austere and de- 
vout theologian, classicist and aris- 
tocrat, steeped in the grandeur of 
the liturgy and the dignity of his 
Spanish blood and affiliations, has 
a whimsical contempt for the petti- 
ness of his parishioners and the 
simple zeal of his curates. It. 
amuses him to chafe them under 
the sharp flick of his wit. He feeds 
his hungry assistants delicately on 
Spanish entrées while they dream 
—and he knows it—of bacon and 
cabbage. There is only one bond 
between the Canon and the School- 
master and that is Brigid, the Can- 
on’s maid. Both recognize the 
bright beauty of her faith and only 
Brigid of all the parish can see be- 
hind the defensive sarcasm of 
Schoolmaster and Canon, the hun- 
gry idealist. 

Though the Canon defends the 
Schoolmaster in an offhand way 
from the bigoted anger of the par- 
ish, to suit his own convenience he 
is willing to replace him by an ut- 
ter incompetent, and partly from 
conviction, partly from an uncon- 
scious care for his own comfort, he 
refuses to admit Brigid’s vocation 
for the Convent. She is the one 
person for whom he has complete 
tenderness, but he has as much dis- 
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trust in her visions as he has hor- 
ror for his curates promoting So- 
dality membership through foot- 
ball. The curates and the parish 
have an even deeper horror of the 
Schoolmaster’s reforming radical- 
ism and in the bitter conflict among 
them all, Brigid is the holocaust. 
But Brigid’s charity opens a larger 
vision to the Canon in humility. 
Thus it is in the world to-day that 
Fascist or Communist, hurling 
anathema at one another do their 
most wicked work in sowing hatred 
through the ranks of the non-par- 
tisans, so that the peace that is 
born of justice and tolerance and 
Christ’s love is trampled under foot 
as was Brigid. 

One daring incident in the cause 
of liturgical art is the Canon’s 
scathing denunciation of the chro- 
mo of the Sacred Heart which the 
curates have hung up in his ab- 
sence—a terrible example of com- 
mercialized religious art—but the 
Canon could not understand as 
Ghéon did at Lisieux that the live 
faith of simple people can trans- 
form into utter magnificence such 
unworthy symbols. 

The Schoolmaster, as a more or 
less well-known type of young Ire- 
land, is not emphasized although 
given a glowing performance by 
Lloyd Gough. The Canon is the 
center of the play and Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke shows every delicate 
facet of his breeding, his wit, his 
pride and his tenderness. It is a 
performance that upholds the great 
tradition of the English stage. Mr. 
Eddie Dowling should have the 
thanks of the country for giving us 
both Evans in Richard II. and Sir 
Cedric. Miss Julie Haydon as 
Brigid is completely lovely. Then 
there is the Canon’s peppermint- 
chewing niece in the clever hands 
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of Miss Valerie Cossart, the luck- 
less curates, and the inimitable 
Miss Sara Allgood as Miss Jemima 
Cooney, the Aunt of Francis Igna- 
tius O’Connor. Shadow and Sub- 
stance is not only a great play but, 
springing from the pen of a true 
Irishman, it bubbles with wit and 
humor. But, although apparently 
the Canon had not the smallest 
suspicion at the end that Brigid 
was dying, we feel sure that he 
would instinctively have given her 
the last Sacraments. We imagine 
that Sir Cedric, in taking his final 
curtain standing, wished to convey 
the idea that he was about to act 
upon the new vision revealed to 
him. Perhaps neither Mr. Paul 
Vincent Carroll nor Sir Cedric has 
realized that the Canon, whose in- 
ner spirituality was well known to 
Brigid, would have unconsciously 
sanctified such action by some out- 
ward gesture of humility. In at- 
tempting to avoid sentiment or a 
time-worn tableau, Mr. Carroll has 
made an un-Catholic misstep in a 
great character creation. — Aft the 
Golden. 


Cor10oLanus.—“O my Mother, 
Mother!” Mary Arden Shakespeare 
died in 1608 and in that same year, 
her son wrote the tragedy in which 
Volumnia stands forth as the great 
Roman matron. Closely following 
Plutarch, Coriolanus gives a pic- 
ture of the Roman Republic, six- 
teen years after Horatius had de- 
fended the Tiber and nearly five 
hundred years before Christ. But 
even then there was sharp cleavage 
between patrician and plebeian and 
no one was more class-conscious 
than young Caius Marcius, who 
held the title of Coriolanus for his 
feat in taking Corioli from the Vol- 
scians single- handed. Nominated 
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by the Senate for Consul, Corio- 
lanus refused to appeal to the ple- 
beians for their vote, 


“I cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and 
entreat them 
For my wounds’ sake, to give their 
suffrage”; 


but when he yielded to his Moth- 
er’s counsel, his attitude was so 
haughty and so mocking that the 
plebeians nearly pushed him off 
the Tarpeian Rock, and then com- 
promised on exile. Unbalanced by 
his anger, we regret to state, he 
then led his old enemies, the Vol- 
scians on Rome. He camped out- 
side and only his Mother’s prayers 
saved the city. 

It is a play in which Shakespeare 
is more playwright than poet. In 
construction, it is logical, in action, 
uncluttered and direct. With the 
headlong, uncompromising milita- 
rism of Coriolanus shown beside 
the wise tolerance and justice of 
Menenius Agrippa—the Balfour of 
ancient Rome—one can foresee an 
invincible combination. Behind 
them stands the Roman lady, the 
Domina of the hearth for which 
they fought, rooted in honor, 
chastely proud, begetting a breed 
of heroes for her country. But the 
poetry in Coriolanus is earthbound. 
Beginning with the metaphor from 
Plutarch in which Menenius likens 
the Senate to the belly which dis- 
tributes nourishment to the whole 
body (politic) the figures of speech 
are biological, while the similes are 
mostly about smells! Brandes has 
an ingenious theory that the odors 
and bad manners of the pit had 
gotten on Shakespeare’s nerves at 
the Globe and that through Corio- 
lanus’ voice he gave vent to his feel- 
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ings against the proletariat. 
tain it is that the tragedy caused 
such trouble when last presented 
in Paris that it had to be with- 
drawn. Shouts Coriolanus, 


“You common cry of curs! whose 
breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens,” 


“Garlic eaters!” echoes Menenius, 
“the mutable, rank scented many,” 
etc. 


The present production is part 
of the repertory of Mr. Charles 
Hopkins’ unit of the Federal Thea- 
ter from Long Island. It is spirit- 
ed and vigorous, with good voices 
and diction, but for once Fedor’s 
lighting seems amiss for Coriolanus 
is essentially an outdoor, daylight 
play and this is mostly brooding 
shadows. The costumes, for which 
Mr. Hopkins cannot be held respon- 
sible on a limited budget, seemed 
an Elizabethan idea of Roman with 
velvets predominating and would 
do equally well for almost any pe- 
riod of opera! Early Rome must 
have used wool and linen almost 
exclusively, and Coriolanus could 
be done by any school or college 
with yards of canton flannel and 
cheese cloth in the pale colors of a 
frieze. It would also be effective 
in modern dress. But Mr. Hopkins 
and the Federal Theater have 
earned our gratitude for giving us 
an opportunity to see a generally 
forgotten but eminently worth- 
while drama.—At the Mazine 
Elliott. 


BacHELOR Born.— Unless you 
have made a round of the theaters, 
perhaps it is hard to appreciate 
what it means to spend an evening 
with attractive, intelligent and 
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kindly people. Welcomed as The 
Housemaster by London, here is a 
comedy which should find a re- 
ceptive audience in New York 
whre light-hearted, innocent gaiety 
is certainly needed. Mr. George 
Jean Nathan has made some biting 
strictures about the plot which we 
are willing to grant doesn’t stand 
up very well under cold-blooded 
scrutiny, but at the same time we 
continue to be grateful for two 
such understanding and caustically 
wise and tolerant schoolmasters as 
have been created by Mr. Leister 
and Mr. Aubrey Mather (Polonius 
in Leslie Howard’s Hamlet). It is 
interesting to note, by the way, that 
in the miniature democracy of the 
English public school, a Housemas- 
ter is supreme in his own House; 
the Head can only dictate inter- 
house matters nor can he dismiss a 
Housemaster who is appointed by 
the Trustees. That is why it is pos- 
sible for three half orphaned young 
ladies to suddenly invade the prem- 
ises of a bachelor Housemaster in 
this highly ingenuous tale. But the 
girls, we must add, are charmingly 
attractive. The boys are just them- 
selves. The first scene discloses 
Mr. Leister methodically “thwack- 
ing” one of these “highly sensitive, 
inarticulate” creatures. “If you do 
have to go out of bounds, Faring- 
don,” he remarks, “why do you 
have to get caught?”—At the Play- 
house. 


On Borrowep Time.—Paul Os- 
born, who once unleased his fancy 
in naming a comedy The Vinegar 
Tree—a title never explained—has 
now taken another arboreal flight 
with a story by L. E. Watkins, but 
in the branches of the apple tree 
that overshadows his new play, 
there crouches Mr. Brink, and Mr. 


Brink is Death. Not Death of the 
Dark Angel or the ghostly Reaper 
with his scythe but a quiet spoken 
little man in a felt hat, who com- 
bines the disarming persuasiveness 
of Fuller Brushes with a recondite 
vocabulary. Mr. Brink lays gentle 
fingers on tired Granny, after she 
has finished her knitting, but 
“Gramps” dismisses him gruffly 
for Gramps has the responsibility 
of little orphaned Pud. That is 
why Gramps lures Mr. Brink up 
into the apple tree and keeps him 
there—by the potency of a wish 
made after a good deed. When 
that happens, death halts all over 
the world. The necessity and 
blessing of death is Mr. Osborn’s 
real theme and once that is estab- 
lished the play takes on dignity 
and purpose. 

The audience is behind Gramps 
and Pud every moment. Between 
them there is the finest kind of 
friendship, for Gramps has a splen- 
did heartiness for life in spite of 
eighty years of it, and can still 
smoke and drink and swear and, 
though he does try to curb all 
three habits for Granny’s sake, 
strong language seems a part of 
him. We warn everyone in ad- 
vance of this failing. Dorothy 
Stickney as Granny seems unduly 
rasping and metallic at first but 
plays the closing scenes with 
beauty. Frank Conroy gives just 
the proper authority and imper- 
sonal aloofness to Mr. Brink, and 
Clyde Franklin is the bewildered 
country doctor. Jean Adair’s Aunt 
Demetria is wholly commonplace. 
The setting is a very homely one in 
any small town, and as Pud must 
be a child of six or less, another 
small boy takes the part on alter- 
nate nights. If Master Robinson is 
as good as Master Holden, he is 
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superlative. The magnificence of 
the play however lies in the Gramps 
of Dudley Digges. 

There is more fairy tale than 
metaphysics in Borrowed Time, al- 
though immortality is taken for 
granted. The play has fine quali- 
ties of imagination and emotion 
but Mr. Osborn is so afraid of the 
latter turning sentimental that he 
puts laughs in Pud’s lines which 
jar the whole structure. While 
Act I. ends on a note of valid ten- 
derness, Act II. ranges from trage- 
dy to melodrama and almost ex- 
travagant farce. But the last pic- 
ture of Gramps and little Pud fac- 
ing God’s eternity together is so 
emotionally devastating that Mr. 
Osborn hastens to stem it with 
Gramps answering Pud’s inquiry 
with “That’s right — where the 
are we going?” At which 
Granny’s voice comes from above, 
“Julian, are you swearing here?” 
and Gramps says to Mr. Brink, “I 
thought you told me this would be 
different.”"—-At the Longacre. 





One Tuirp or A Nation.—The 
Living Newspaper was developed 
by Piscator in Berlin. With the 
quick time sequence of the screen; 
the freedom for discussion of a 
forum; the emotional appeal of the 
drama, and the factual authority of 
the press it becomes an astound- 
ingly exciting medium for current 
topics. With the The A. A. A. 
Ploughed Under and Power to their 
credit, the journalists in the W. P. 
A. with a cast of over a hundred 
and fifty now attack housing and 
trace the growth of the problem it 
now presents in New York. Over it 
all looms the ghost of an old-law 
tenement of the worst type in an 
architectural set that is warranted 
to keep the consciences of most 
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citizens pricking for some time to 
come. A fire of realistic terror is 
the beginning and end of the argu- 
ment, but what comes in between 
is almost more appalling. In 
sketches, enacted on different floors 
of the tenement, we are made to 
realize what happens to children, 
to boys and girls, to parents, when 
one hundred and twenty-six fami- 
lies lived in a five-storied wooden 
building on Cherry Street with 
windows opening on an alley eight 
feet wide with grated openings to 
the sewer. When the cholera of 
1850 swept it clear of tenants a 
new shipment of immigrants re- 
placed them. 

Commissions investigated, laws 
were passed but as the old house 
remarks between successive scenes, 
“Yes, I’m still here and I haven't 
changed a bit.” Great fortunes 
were made out of such conditions 
by the landowners, who come in 
for their beating, as does Trinity 
Church with the scandal of its run- 
down property and long leases. 
The sharp rise of land values is 
graphically shown by the Land- 
owner who first appears in Colonial 
costume and announces that he 
might be Astor, Rhinelander, Wen- 
dell, Goelet (pronounced Go-let by 
the W. P. A.). “I put my money 
in the ground,” says he, and un- 
rolls a grass mat which he explains 
represents five acres. “Just bought 
it. Cost me $200.00. Way uptown— 
Broadway and Canal Street. Now, 
I’m going to sit on it.” He sits. 
“Can I make money just sitting? 
Watch me.” As the Loud Speaker 
announces “L781 — City’s popula- 
tion, 18,000,” Mr. Landowner leases 
a slice of his land for twenty years 
at $50.00 a year rental. Gradually 
the mat fills up and the rents in- 
crease. By 1845 not another person 





























can be squeezed in upon it. The 
mat is now worth $40,000. Then 
Mr. Buttonkooper, who has jumped 
up on the stage from the audience, 
asks why Mr. Landowner deserves 
to have made all the profit when 
other men and women worked to 
develop the city? 

Mr. Buttonkooper happens to be 
one of the 17,500 people who live 
in old tenements. Whenever he 
tries to get into one of the new de- 
velopments he finds that there are 
3,000 before him. He figures out 
after hearing the debate on the 
Wagner-Steagall Bill that the $40,- 
000,000 that will come to New York 
wiil clear about 2 per cent of her 
housing problem. At that rate it 
will take two hundred years for 
full slum clearance. What is the 
answer? 

As the question is presented it 
makes one of the most exciting 
dramas in New York.—At the 
Adelphi. 


Ovr Town.—In very simple 
prose, Mr. Thornton Wilder, has 
come near to poetry. With the 
brick walls with which we are be- 
coming pretty familiar back stage, 
without any properties except two 
rose trellises, he brings to us the 
wind-blown hills, the well-plowed 
fields and the quiet security of 
Grovers Corners in New Hamp- 
shire. The concessions to imagina- 
tion are the costumes of the actors, 
and the sound effects which create 
atmosphere better than a back 
drop,—the early train, the school 
bells, the clucking chickens, the 
bobwhites and whippoorwills. The 
play is just some homely moments 
out of the life of any little town re- 
mote enough to have its own un- 
tarnished life. In 1901 very few 
people in Grovers Corners had ever 
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been fifty miles away from it. For 
over twenty years Mrs. Gibbs and 
Mrs. Webb have cooked and 
washed and mended and baked for 
their families of four and never 
had a holiday—nor a breakdown! 
Mrs. Gibbs says she has always had 
an idea she’d like to see Paris, 
France, but she leaves the $350.00 
she gets for her old highboy to her 
son and daughter-in-law for their 
farm. Only on moonlit nights do 
the children dream of big things 
beyond their lives. The love scene 
between George Gibbs and Emily 
Webb on their way home from 
school is an idyl which melts the 
whole audience into one rarely cap- 
tured moment of tender emotion. 
The wedding follows and then 
Frank Craven, the Stage Manager 
and Commentator leads us up hill 
to the cemetery where the little 
bride, Emily, joins Mrs. Gibbs and 
the others, who have died within a 
few years. There they are waiting 
peacefully in a New England con- 
ception of Purgatory for what is to 
come. 

It remains a question whether 
Mr. Wilder has been able to accom- 
plish more with a completely bar- 
ren stage than with a picturesque 
suggestion. Personally we resented 
the shabby ugliness of the chairs 
and tables as the Chinese proper- 
ties are good to look at, and if we 
are granted clucking chickens and 
a bridal veil, why not rush-bottom 
chairs? 

Frank Craven is the fairy god- 
mother of the play as the perfect 
chorus. His son lives up to him as 


George Gibbs and Martha Scott is 
completely Emily. The Gibbs are 
in the capable hands of Jay Fas- 
sett and Evelyn Varden. The clean 
sunlight of New Hampshire shines 
on The Morosco. 
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How to Get TouGu Asout It.— 
The soiled heroine has come back, 
but Kitty as played by Miss Kather- 
ine Locke catches one’s sympathy, 
and leaves her facing a cleaner and 
brighter future. However, the soil- 
ing of Kitty would have been bet- 
ter left to the imagination. That 
a comedy drama should include a 
scene that is usually reserved for 
super-realistic tragedy seems to 
qualify rather painfully the callous 
tastes of the republic. But we have 
an idea that the sordid suggestive- 
ness of the second scene will cur- 
tail the popularity of How to Get 
Tough About It. The remaining 
acts are good sentiment and melo- 
drama filled with such hoary 
clichés that Mr. Guthrie McClintic 
seems to have preserved them with 
a certain tenderness—as when the 
gangster opens the old army rifle 
with which the hero has held him 
up and finds it unloaded. Dan 
Grimshaw, however, is as pure a 
hero as any old-time heroine. For 
as far back as anyone can remem- 
ber the Grimshaws have built boats. 
Indeed Dan was brought up on the 
tradition that the Helen who 
launched a thousand ships was a 
member of the family, so he has 
called his old household the 
Helen G. Dan has always lived up 
to his ideals, but when Kitty, the 
waitress who says “the trouble 
with the world is that there isn’t 
enough Po’try in it,” loses her job 
after an excessive display of Dan’s 
muscular chivalry, Dan believes for 
a while that the ideal of matri- 
mony and the sheltering of Kitty 
involve some compromises. In try- 


ing to get a little tough, Dan and 
Kitty manage to make their tough 
friends pay up very neatly and we 
leave them on the Helen G. with a 
credit for idealism. We wish we 
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could recommend How to Get 
Tough for its many nice qualities 
and the fine performances of Myron 
McCormick and Katherine Locke 
and their associates, but one can’t 
combine pleasure with ugliness.— 
At the Martin Beck. 


Att TuHat GL.itrTers.—In_ this 
case it is pure dross. The trite 
theme of a young man’s vengeance 
on a great hostess for snubbing his 
fiancée by passing off a disrepu- 
table young lady as a Spanish 
Countess develops sordid complica- 
tions when the salaried adventur- 
ess elopes with the practical joker’s 
friend. But nothing can excuse the 
first scene in which a bachelor pro- 
vides three unsavory young women 
for his dinner guests and, as one 
man remarked behind us “Well, we 
don’t have to bother to go to Bur- 
lesque any more.” That a repu- 
table producer like George Abbott, 
who has given New York so much 
to laugh about, should subject in- 
nocent purchasers of his tickets to 
such low proceedings is an insult 
to his public which we trust will 
prove to be poor business.—At the 
Biltmore. 


BETWEEN THE Devit.—The deep 
sea in this case is the other beauti- 
ful wife whom Mr. Jack Buchanan 
marries, believing the first to have 
been drowned. With a heart divid- 
ed between Miss Adele Dixon and 
Miss Evelyn Laye and an uneasy 
sense of bigamy, Mr. Buchanan 
rushes from London to Paris, tap 
dancing between his dilemmas. As 
is readily seen this is pretty sophis- 
ticated comedy and though the ac- 
tion is carefully controlled, the 
songs are not innocent. Mr. Bu- 
chanan seems a bit bored by the 
whole proceeding but Miss Dixon 


























has delightful fun and freshness. 
She once played Ophelia to Giel- 
gud but she understands comedy 
and is beautiful as well. The most 
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diverting number to us was a drill 
of gendarmes in Paris done to tap. 
The music is now well known.—At 
the Imperial. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE It WitH You.— 
London couldn’t see the joke—poor 
London!—At the Booth. 


BrotHer Rat.— The American 
version of Bachelor Born. What 
goes on at the Virginia Military 
Academy. Acted by a nice young 
cast and unobjectionable except for 
two jokes.—At the Ambassador. 


THE WomeEN. —In Hungary we 
hear they call it American Women. 
We don’t blame them and only re- 
gret that all women don’t find it as 
dull and vulgar as we did.—At the 
Ethel Barrymore. 


July 


Room Service.—A racing farce 
that rushes full speed along with 
three theatrical men who are try- 
ing to stay at a hotel without pay- 
ing their bill.—At the Cort. 


November 


SusAN AND Gop. — The versatile 
comedian Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
was never more delightful than in 
this play of Rachel Crothers about 
an Oxford Group convert. It has 
both laughter and humanity.—At 
the Plymouth. 





THE Star Wacon is the machine 
that permits its inventors to relive 
the past and proves to them that 
they would do the same thing over 
again. Enriched by Lillian Gish, 
Burgess Meredith and Russell Col- 
lins.—At the Empire. 


December 


Many Mansions.—In which Alex- 
ander Kirkland personally shines 
in a drama which tries to prove 
what is wrong with the Episcopal 
Church but which also includes a 
warm love story.— At the Forty- 
fourth Street. 


I’p RATHER BE RiGut.—Written 
satirically, Mr. George M. Cohan’s 
native kindliness has probably soft- 
ened many hearts towards Mr. 
Roosevelt whom he portrays so 
amusingly. The Cabinet and the 
Supreme Court come in for their 
share of the spoofing. It’s all good 
entertainment by Kaufman and 
Hart and rightly a “hit.”"—At the 
Alvin. 


AMPHITRYON 38.—A new version 
of one of the oldest comedies of the 
world which proves that Plautus 
was no coarser than we. The 
Lunts give it grace but will soon 
replace it with The Sea Gull.—At 
the Shubert. 


GoLpEN Boy.—The best drama to 
date of Clifford Odets, presented by 
the Group Theater with Luther 
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Adler giving a moving performance 
as the hero, an Italian boy who de- 
serts music for the prize ring.— 
At the Belasco. 


January, 1938 


FATHER MALACHY’s MIRACLE. — 
With Al Shean as the simple Bene- 
dictine who undertakes to move a 
dance hall to vindicate his faith, 
this refreshing comedy is as un- 
usual as it is Catholic. Don’t miss 
it or Mr. Bayfield as the converted 
Nonconformist Scotch Bishop or 
Ralph Cullinan as the Irish sexton. 
—At the St. James. 


Jutius Ca#sar.—Forced to move 
to a larger theater this first essay 
of the Mercury Company headed 
by Orson Welles and John House- 
man is indeed a triumph. In mod- 
ern dress, the tragedy exhibits its 
universal character and the great 
lines ring out as truly today as 
ever. Boys will delight in it—At 
the National. 


Mice and Men.—Not so horrible 
as the story and with an extraordi- 
nary feeling of impending doom 
and a remarkable cast, but with no 
excuse for the indecent and sacri- 
legious language with which it is 
studded.—At the Music Boz. 


Hooray ror WHat! — Ed Wynn 
back again with plenty of crazy 
costumes and his own giggle, in a 
very gorgeous production which 


travels over to Geneva and the 
Peace Conference and includes the 
wonderful tumbling Briants and a 
troupe of unique trained dogs, 
Haakon in dances and lots of other 
things.—At the Winter Garden. 


February 


THE SHOEMAKERS’ Ho.ipay. — A 
very clever production by the clev- 
er Mercury Company of Dekker’s 
sixteenth century comedy. A most 
interesting picture of guilds in 
London, with much charm and 
humor, but although Elizabethans 
were not blasphemous, they could 
stomach strong jokes and the Mer- 
cury has not only kept them all 
but emphasized them.—Aft the 
National. 


A Do.v’s House.—A very fin- 
ished performance of Ibsen’s clas- 
sic with Miss Ruth Gordon falling 
short at the finish but with Dennis 
King and Paul Lukas at their very 
best. Sam Jaffe and Margaret Wal- 
ler also distinguish themselves. 
Very worth while.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 


THE Crave WILL Rock.—A bit- 
ter diatribe against the Steel Trust 
delivered as a musical play with 
no scenery and with the composer 
at a piano as the orchestra. In no 
sense a pleasant entertainment. 
Shocking at times and occasionally 
very moving with smart music.— 
At the Windsor. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE Wort AND THE Farru. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE SILENT MEN 


HAVE just returned from a holi- 

day that I shall never forget. 
Some may not consider it to have 
been a holiday—indeed there are 
those among my friends who de- 
clare it a penance. 

I spent this holiday in a Trap- 
pist monastery that stands at the 
head of a wide and lovely valley. 
The land for miles around is owned 
by the Community. It is wonder- 
fully rich land —fine cornfields, 
sweet pastures and uplands 
crowned with magnificent trees. 

The Trappists are great farmers. 
I have never seen such splendid 
crops, such mountainous bulls, such 
huge boars and fat sheep, nor —I 
must confess — have I ever seen a 
farm so well managed. The monks 
generate their own electricity and, 
among other purposes, use it to 
milk the cows. The poultry houses 
would delight the hearts of the 
most scientific Lancashire breeders. 
Their fat stock is so good that it 
commands the best prices in all the 
local markets. Here is an instance 
of their scientific farming and prac- 
tical Christianity. The community 


—monks and lay brothers—discov- 
ered a way of obtaining a greatly 
increased crop of hay by manuring 
the ground in a special manner. 
No sooner was this method tested 
and proved than a huge notice 
board, setting forth the discovery 
in the clearest of terms, was erected 
close to the public road, so that all 
who passed might share in the 
knowledge. 

Not in farming alone but in many 
other things these Trappists excel. 
Close to the abbey is a splendid 
school they built, where the monks 
teach some 200 boys. This school 
is a model for all educationists. It 
is equipped in the most modern 
manner and is turning out youths 
of a fine type. The monks are now 
building a bell-tower to buttress the 
beautifully proportioned abbey 
church—and when I say that they 
are building, I mean it literally. A 
monk designed the tower, lay- 
brothers dress the stones, and 
monks and brothers place them in 
their appointed places in the struc- 
ture. 

About a mile distant from the 
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guest house (where I stayed) is 
the abbey mill. Here the wheat is 
ground, the flour milled and the 
wheat offal set aside for feeding the 
livestock. The mill is planned on 
the most modern lines and is full 
of excellent labor-saving devices. 

Thus I could go on—praising the 
spotless dairy, the woodwork shop 
where, from their own trees, the 
furniture for the abbey, the 
church, the schools and the guest 
house is made; and the smithy 
where the smith—truly a mighty 
man with his long black beard and 
brown cloak—punctuated his blows 
with fragments of Pater Nosters 
and Aves. Perhaps I can best hint 
at all their worldly activities by 
saying that, with the exception of 
sugar and one or two other little 
items, the monastery is a self-con- 
tained community living on the 
earth that labor had made good and 
fruitful. 

Before I went there I had half 
imagined meeting men wrapped in 
solemn thoughts and with somber 
faces. I was soon disillusioned. 
Save for their habits they looked 
for all the world like the casual 
collection of men you might find 
any day on a crowded station plat- 
form in London. Indeed, one of 
the monks—and a saintly man, too, 
—had the most villainous face I 
have ever seen. It was the face of 
a broken-down boxer with its 
smashed nose, thick lips and tough 
expression. And, beyond shadow 
of doubt, his ears were of that 
shape known as cauliflower. I 
often speculated whether he had 
ever danced round a ring to the 
roars of the crowd before he be- 
came a Trappist! 

Of the lay brothers, one in par- 
ticular drew my attention because 
of his remarkable air of personal 





sanctity. To this sanctity the 
guest master attested by describ- 
ing him to me as “a saint if ever 
there was one.” This brother was 
also remarkable for the indescriba- 
ble air of affection which he radi- 
ated. 

“Did you sleep well, then? You 
did! Ah! Thanks be to God,” he 
would say to me as if it were a 
matter of the greatest importance 
to him. And once when I missed 
seeing a well-known bishop who 
was visiting the monastery, his dis- 
appointment was as keen as my 
own. 

One day a fellow guest pointed 
out to me the novice master who 
instructs postulants in the rule of 
the Order. He was a little spare 
man with a sparse goatee beard. 
Afterwards I learned that his 
brother is famous in Irish politics. 

In these short personal accounts 
of a few of the community, I feel 
that I must not leave out a monk 
whom I did not see, but who had 
the reputation amongst some of the 
guests of being able to work mira- 
cles. I did not pay much attention 
to this claim, but it is undoubtedly 
true that he was a very holy man. 
He lived alone in a cell, and that in 
itself is remarkable because eccen- 
tricity and seclusion are not fa- 
vored in Trappist houses. This 
order practices the communal life 
and not the solitary life of hermits. 

In one respect all the monks and 
brothers were remarkably alike. 
They radiated humor—a _ gentle 
tranquil humor — without the 
slightest effort. Whatever idea I 
might have had about monks being 
gloomy, introspective men, van- 
ished before these auras of quiet 
wit. 

It is hard to recapture the es- 
sence of such simple mirth, but 
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THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


perhaps I can best illustrate it by 
mentioning their sign language. 
The Trappists, save for the guest 
master, those who touch in the 
school, and those who are given 
permission to speak to guests, keep 
the rule of silence. This silence is 
in no way oppressive, but encom- 
passes the place like a benediction. 
Now occasions arise when, working 
together, it is necessary to convey 
their thoughts and wishes one to 
another. This they do by their 
sign language, and it is this sign 
language that yields them so much 
scope for humor. One monk had 
the habit of tugging at his beard. 
Therefore, if another monk wished 
to find him he would go about with 
questioning eyes and tugging at his 
own beard. Another monk was in- 
dicated by a movement of the in- 
dex and second fingers as though 
imitating a pair of scissors. That 
monk’s secular name was Shearing! 
The Lord Abbot was signified by 
tracing a pectoral cross (the sign 
of his office) on the breast. 

You will notice that in each case 
the sign has some connection with 
the person signified, and this is true 
of most of this dumb language 
whether applied to persons or 
things. Therefore, I was rather 
surprised to learn from the guest 
master that the sign for cheese was 
a washing of the hands with invis- 
ible soap and water. I commented 
that there seemed to be no connec- 
tion in this case. To this he re- 
plied: “Well, you see, we have 
cheese here only once or twice in 
the year, and when they know that 
it’s on the menu—why of course, 
they rub their hands with joy!” To 
this day I don’t know if he was 
pulling my leg! 

The lay brothers do most of the 
manual work, but the monks also 
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do their share. There is something 
very impressive in seeing them set 
off for the fields. First a monk in 
his white habit and black scapular 
and then, in a long single file, the 
lay brothers in their brown cloaks 
—all in silence. Arrived at their 
work, they stop whilst the monk 
makes the Sign of the Cross and 
says a short prayer. Then the 
brothers make a low bow to the 
monk (because he is the Abbot’s 
representative, I suppose) and be- 
gin their work. 

To the monks fall the privilege 
of saying the Divine Office. They 
rise at two o’clock in the morning 
and say Matins and Lauds of Our 
Lady in the solid darkness of the 
abbey church. This is followed by 
thirty minutes of meditation in a 
darkness more profound by reason 
of the somber silence. Canonical 
Matins and Lauds follow, and after 
them, the Masses. Prime is said 
before breakfast, and Tierce imme- 
diately after. About nine o’clock is 
Sext and None just before noon. 
Vespers is sung late in the after- 
noon and finally Compline about 
seven o’clock. A little later the 
community retires until the bell at 
two o’clock in the morning rouses 
them to another day of prayer and 
work, for between the sacred ob- 
servances the monks labor in the 
fields or at some other task. Trap- 
pists—like all other religious Or- 
ders—have no time for the work- 
shy. Work and prayer are the soul 
and body of their lives. 

The menus for the community 
are very simple indeed. Breakfast 
consists of bread, and a pint of 
cocoa, coffee, tea or milk. Vege- 
table soup, vegetables, an apple and 
a pint of one of the four beverages 
forms the dinner. For tea they 
have bread and preserves and the 
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choice of the usual drinks. In Lent 
this slender diet is cut down drasti- 
cally, yet all the year round these 
bearded men maintain an amazing 
cheerfulness, not a bit forced, and 
arising from a sheer childlike joy 
of living. 

There is at least one thing about 
that place which will be with me 
always. I shall never forget the 
first of a number of rules hung 
over my bed. These rules were ad- 
dressed, not to the guests, but to 
the community, and the first was 
“Receive a guest entering the mon- 
astery as you would receive Christ 
Himself.” I can vouch that to me 


and to the other guests I met there 
these Trappists extended a saint- 
like courtesy. 

Try as I will, I cannot convey in 
writing the air of peace and con- 
secration that wrapped the place 
like a protecting cloak. All that 
really matters to these men is eter- 
nity and the service of God whilst 
they are detained upon earth. 
Something of their peace was mine 
whilst I was there—some little re- 
mains even now when the cares of 
the world have reclaimed me. 

A holiday? Yes—but something 
more, and something to which I 
will return. PuHILip JOHN. 


<i 
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THE CHURCH IN SWEDEN 


T has been estimated that at the 

time of the Reformation, 2,500 
churches in Sweden were taken 
over by the Lutheran clergy, among 
them the two Gothic cathedrals of 
Lund and Upsala. Lund, then be- 
longing to Denmark, was the seat 
of a separate archbishopric from 
which missionaries were sent out 
to convert the northern provinces. 
Many a brilliant name from this 
time has gone into the annals of 
Church history. Contrasted with 
this one-time glory, the present 
state of the Church looks dispirit- 
ing indeed; in sixteen of the 
twenty-four provinces, there are no 
Catholic churches. It is by educa- 
tional work that the Church seeks 
to ameliorate these conditions. 

The center of Church activity is 
in Stockholm, which with its 600,- 
000 inhabitants is quite a bustling 
metropolis. From “Catholic House” 
(Gétgatan 58A) there, Credo, a 
monthly founded in 1920; The 
Home and Sanctuary, a semi-week- 


ly; and Sweden’s Catholic Youth, a 
magazine published ten times a year 
are sent out to the twenty-eight 
places where Catholic stations are 
maintained. The New Testament, 
catechisms, prayer books, church 
histories and numerous apologetic 
works are also distributed. It may 
be noted in passing, that several of 
Sweden’s foremost living writers 
are Catholic, such as Marika Stiern- 
stedt and Ludwig Nordstrém; and 
in the neighboring country, Nor- 
way, is Sigrid Undset. 

A branch of the Church’s activ- 
ity which has won even Protestant 
approbation is nursing. The Sis- 
ters of St. Elisabeth are especially 
well known, having in 1923 opened 
their own nursing-home in Stock- 
holm, the first of its kind in Swe- 
den. The Sisters of St. Joseph de- 
vote themselves chiefly to pedagogi- 
cal work, and have nine schools in 
operation throughout the country, 
five of which are boarding-schools. 
The Brigittine Order, has, besides, 
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two convalescent homes and two 
homes for the aged. A significant 
step was taken recently, when five 
of the Brigittines returned to Vad- 
stena, the town where the Order 
was founded and opened a conva- 
lescent home in the shadow of the 
former monastery, now complete- 
ly restored by the Swedish govern- 
ment. The monastery and the 
church remain, however, in the 
hands of the Protestant clergy. 

In 1928 two new churches were 
built, one at Norrképing and one at 
Halsingborg, just across the Danish 
Sound from Shakespeare’s famous 
Elsinore. Another is under process 
of construction at Gothenburg, the 
shipping port and terminal of a 
transatlantic steamship line. 
Thanks to improved nursing and 
pedagogic facilities, the Dominican 
Sisters, School Sisters from Mu- 
nich and Polish Sisters of Mary 
have been able to find spheres of 
activity within the past two years. 

In later years the Church has 
made efforts to get into contact 
with the industrial population, 
building chapels in the remote 
manufacturing towns in which the 
Catholic populations live complete- 
ly isolated among members of the 
State Church (Lutheran). Here, 
the aim of the Church is above all 
to care for the needs of youth. 

In judging the Swedish situation 
and the prospects it offers for the 
spread of the Faith, a few geo- 
graphic facts must be borne in 
mind. Although larger than Italy, 
Sweden has a population less than 
that of New York City. Each priest 
has about 370,000 souls in his 
care. Many a Catholic travels 
twenty-four hours on a train to 
hear Mass. 

Another factor working against 
effective Catholic educational activ- 
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ity is the ‘‘anti-Catholic’”’ tinge 
which Swedish patriotism has ac- 
quired. This arises from the fact 
that many of the country’s leading 
men were active in Lutheran poli- 
tics, and results in unfair presenta- 
tions of the Church in schoolbooks 
and works of history. 

The Catholic clergy have much to 
complain of in the Swedish laws. 
A law of 1911 says that the right 
to keep church registers is invest- 
ed solely in the State Church. This 
circumstance makes it difficult for 
the Church to get in contact with 
newly arrived Catholics. Another 
law stipulates that the State Church 
alone has the right of burying the 
dead, provided they have not been 
officially removed from the rolls. 
In practice this means that every 
convert to Catholicism must appear 
twice before a Lutheran inquisi- 
torial board, to explain his strange 
behavior, a ceremony which many 
find mortifying. Another law says 
that Catholics (as well as others) 
must pay a church-tax to support 
the Lutheran clergy. Still another 
forbids any member of the Govern- 
ment to be a Catholic. Examples 
could be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Yet, despite all this, real toler- 
ance takes stronger and stronger 
root. The historical sense, long 
atrophied, is showing signs of 
awakening. Several groups within 
the official Church are urging a 
broader appreciation of the rdéle of 
the Church in Swedish history. A 
more truthful and less biased treat- 
ment of Catholic teachings is even 
being demanded in the schools. 
Possibly, this is due to the fact that 
Swedes are traveling more abroad, 
and getting a better picture of life 
in the Catholic countries than that 
given in Protestant books. 

EpGarR INGELSON. 
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THE SUPERSTITION OF PROGRESS 


Tue Philippines —they were 
named for Philip I. If he had nev- 
er done anything else, his achieve- 
ment there would stand as some- 
thing inexplicable by laws of the 
material world. His men, guided 
by the veteran navigator Friar An- 
dres de Urdaneta, had found there 
a semi-savage people. Instead of 
exterminating them, as the English 
were to exterminate the aborigines 
of North America, they patiently 
taught them Christianity and the 
arts of civilization. . . . Philip au- 
thorized the Jesuits to found a col- 
lege there in 1585, though it was 
not opened until 1601. The College 
of Saint Potenciana for girls was 
established in 1593. A century and 
a half after his death, there would 
be nearly a million Christian souls 
on the islands, in 569 parishes. 
Even in his lifetime it was evident 
that Spain had raised a half-savage 
people to a relatively high standard 
of civilization, and this not by force 
or exploitation or political chican- 
ery but principally by the patient 
labors of priests and monks; by 
Christian charity. This is indis- 
putable. Philip otherwise could 
never have held the islands with a 
garrison of only 400 men, to pro- 
tect them from Sulus, Moslem, and 
Chinese and Dutch pirates. 

So it was also in South and Cen- 
tral America and Mexico. The 
Spanish, within a century, were 
able to fill a territory extending 
5,000 miles, previously inhabited by 


cruel and degraded savages, with 
churches, schools, convents, libra- 
ries, courts of justice, aqueducts, 
roads so excellent that they are still 
admired. It was not that Spaniards 
were essentially any more humane 
than Englishmen; perhaps by na- 
ture they were less so. But Span- 
ish Catholicism was Christian, and 
English Protestantism was not. The 
real triumph was that of Christ, 
teaching His Gospel unto the ends 
of the world, taming fierce pas- 
sions, solving race problems by the 
only Christian method, which has 
preserved the Indian and Negro 
stocks of Latin America to this day. 

Every corner of this stupendous 
Empire had some representation in 
the Escorial. Here were maps, 
models and diagrams of remote 
places, the tools and weapons and 
foods of savage peoples, an infinite 
number of specimens of birds, 
beasts and flowers; herbs to make 
medicines in the King’s laboratory. 
It probably would have amused His 
Majesty and the Inquisitor-General 
Quiroga to read Major Hume’s as- 
sertion that “all attempts at intro- 
ducing science in any form were 
sternly suppressed by the Inquisi- 
tion.” Many Inquisitors and other 
priests were men of science. Fa- 
ther Antonio Fuente la Pena an- 
ticipated some of Newton’s discov- 
eries, and both Fray Jose de Sigu- 
enza and Gomez Peyeyra forestalled 
Descartes in some of his most in- 
genious theories. Generally speak- 
ing, the most scientific of the 
sixteenth-century Spanish philoso- 
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phers were priests, not one of whom 
was ever condemned by the Inqui- 
sition. 

Philip’s library at the Escorial 
was catholic in the widest sense. 
It included books from the first 
printing press in the New World, 
established by the Bishop of Mexi- 
co in 1536, and the best products 
of the printing presses of the Neth- 
erlands, Germany and Italy that 
his agents could buy. His art col- 
lection was one of the best in the 
world. San Lorenzo spoke to him 
daily not only of the glorious past 
of his race and of its vigorous pres- 
ent, but of a golden age for which 
he had laid the foundation, and 
which was already dawning as he 
died—tthe age of Vitoria, who would 
influence the music of Bach; of 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Cal- 
deron, who would impress the 
Spanish genius on all the litera- 
tures of Europe; of Rubens and 
Velasquez, working under the pa- 
tronage of Philip III and Philip IV. 
“When painting materialized itself 
almost to grossness in the school 
of Holland, or to sickly eroticism 
in that of Italy, Spain steadied the 
art of the world with the mystic 
energy of Ribera and Murillo”; and 
when art became trivial with Wat- 
teau and Chardin in the eighteenth 
century, “Spain gave the voice of 
resurrection to the immortal and 
masculine palette of Goya.” 

All this was part of the achieve- 
ment of Philip H, part of that 
colossal “failure” of which his Eng- 
lish and French historians love to 
speak. We have the word of Major 
Hume that it was an utter failure; 
that Philip, “in exchange for the 
greatest heritage that Christendom 
had ever seen, with the apparently 
assured prospect of universal domi- 
nation which opened before him at 
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his birth . . . closed his eyes upon 
dominions distracted and ruined 
beyond all recovery, a bankrupt 
State, a dwindled prestige, a defeat- 
ed cause.” 

This is nonsense, even the part 
about the bankrupt State. Philip, 
like most Spaniards, despised 
money as such; yet, even as a man 
of business, contending against the 
usurious powers of the world, he 
was not so utterly a failure. When 
he succeeded his father, the debts 
of Charles amounted to 5,000,000 
ducats. In 1575, Philip owed 50,- 
000,000. He died, after all his ex- 
pensive wars and other prodigious 
disbursements, owing but 1,000,000 
ducats. It was not a bad record. 

An even stranger judgment, but 
one certain to please a world which 
has forgotten how to think and to 
define terms, is that of Professor 
Merriman; it is especially typical 
and especially noxious because it 
contains a half-truth. Spain’s fall, 
he believes, was inevitable, because 
“when the crisis came, she found 
that practically all the more mod- 
ern States of Europe were arrayed 
against her. Her failure to grasp 
any of the principles of sound eco- 
nomics, which were just beginning 
to emerge in the end of the six- 
teenth century and were subse- 
quently to become one of the chief 
controlling forces of the modern 
world, is but another chapter of the 
same story; the phrase of Siguenza, 
‘those good old centuries when 
there was so much faith and so lit- 
tle money,’ is deeply significant in 
this connection. Spain longed for 
the return of them, because she 
was out of place in the modern 
world . . . she hated to look for- 
ward; she loved to look back. And 
perhaps the hardest part of it all 
was the suddenness with which 
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Spain was brought into collision 
with all these unsympathetic forces 
of modernity during the last two 
decades of the reign of Philip II. 
.. . For her it was all or nothing; 
and her loyalty to the great task 
which Destiny had given her 
brought her into fatal conflict with 
the principles that rule the modern 
world.” 

Now, in the phrases I have itali- 
cized, there is a subtle if uninten- 
tional appeal to one of the most in- 
defensible superstitions of our day: 
the superstition of Progress. The 
emphasis and repetition of the 
word “modern” seems to imply 
that time is a necessary element of 
truth, that later institutions or cus- 
toms or manners are necessarily 
better than those preceding them. 
This is part of the strategy of the 
anti-Catholic campaign of the last 
three centuries to isolate the Cath- 
olic Church by making her appear 
to belong to the past, to be only a 
surviving anachronism in a better 
world. In the Middle Ages very 
few people were stupid enough to 
assert that their Christian culture 
was better than that of Cicero or 
Pericles because it came after them. 
The Christian idea was better be- 
cause it was given to men from 
above, by the Son of God; it was 
independent of time, would have 
been equally divine before Pericles, 
and would remain so after the 
death of the last pagan. But the 
school of thought, or rather of feel- 
ing, which Professor Merriman 
here reflects, does not dare face 
that fact; it cannot logically meet 
the claim of the Church to be di- 
vine, it cannot refute her truth; 
therefore it shifts its ground to one 
of time, and says that she is old 
and out of fashion. .. . 

It is because his whole life was a 
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challenge to its antique claims, 
rather than because of his faults, 
that the so-called modern world 


hates the memory of Philip II. 
—From Philip Il. By Wiut.am Tomas 
Watsn (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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BounpD BY THE MILKY Way 


In the open country the weather 
is a beautiful thing, and is con- 
stantly changing and is of the 
greatest importance to all whose 
living is made in the fields. And 
there it is in the sky, to be seen by 
everybody, like a series of vast pic- 
tures, replaced every few minutes; 
and beyond the visible scene are the 
omens and portents, foretelling 
storms or sunshine or snow. 

By the brightness of the sword of 
Orion, by the flight of a flock of 
geese, or by the reddening of ber- 
ries, these things may be reckoned, 
so that one concerned with that 
humble topic, the weather, has in- 
terests neither narrow nor far aloof 
from our lot; they embrace fields 
and hedge-rows, and one of their 
boundaries is the Milky Way. If a 
society for the enjoyment of con- 
versation were formed, and the only 
topic allowed when its members 
met were the weather, it might be 
full of descriptions of lovely scenes, 
and as varied as any topic could be, 
at any rate in Ireland, and it might 
be full of wise forebodings, and of 
some practical value. Only, at the 
meetings of such a society the 
weather reports of the wireless 
would have to be barred, for there 
is a certainty in such scientific pro- 
nouncements that would bludgeon 
speculation and drive all fancies 
away. And, by the way, some so- 
ciety of this sort is surely needed, 
if only to rescue thousands from 














the comparative monotony of 
bridge; for there is not the variety 
in the thirteen cards of hearts, dia- 
monds, clubs or spades that there 
is in the winds that come from the 
four quarters. 

As for the gambling interest, 
money could just as well be staked 
on the morrow’s weather; and there 
again the wireless would have to 
be barred, and resort to it would 
be cheating. Think of the strength 
of the hand of a man who had seen 
thirty geese flying inland, against a 
man who was foretelling mild 
weather upon some much weaker 
suit. Did I say I would write no 
more of the weather? I am not 
sure that it is possible to write of 
Ireland and to fulfil this promise: 
all countries and all peoples are 
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made what they are by the weather, 
but in Ireland you almost see these 
things in the making, so strong is 
the southwest wind, so full of 
damp, so indolent its mood, and so 
much its strength seems to be used 
to impose its moods upon earth 
and buildings and men. 

Thousands of suns have shone 
upon millions of buds of heather, 
thousands of winds have beaten the 
blossoms down, and long gray rains 
have patted them into place; and 
so were made the Irish bogs, and 
the peat that we call turf. And I 
sit now by a fire of the turf that 
was made by ages of weather, and 
care no more for any weather out- 
side. 


—From My Ireland. By Lorn DwuNsany 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.). 

















THe CuHuRCcH IN FRANCE 


RATHER than enumerate the vari- 
ous spheres where neo-paganism is 
specially rampant [in France}, I 
will give you some recent statistics. 
Something like 10 per cent of the 
French people are unbaptized, not 
a quarter fulfil their Easter duties, 
and not quite a fifth attend Mass 
regularly on Sunday. This suffi- 
ciently indicates the state of Catho- 
licity in France to-day, the France 
of the Crusader, the France of Saint 
Louis. . . . Let us examine what 
seem the permanent elements of 
this de-christianisation of French 
society to-day. We will place in 
the front rank Freemasonry, which 
for over a hundred years has 
worked destructively in Europe. 
Freemasonry is mainly responsible 
for the “lois laiques,” laws estab- 
lished by an anti-Christian Govern- 
ment which at the end of the last 
century and the beginning of the 
present expelled the religious Or- 
ders, removed the Crucifix from the 
Civil Courts and barred priests 
from the schools. If the religious 
Orders have now been able to find 
a modus vivendi, which is more 
just in practice but still illegal, one 
consequence of the “lois laiques”’ 
remains, becoming worse as time 
goes on, and that is the Godless 
school, the “école laique.” Year by 
year whole generations of teachers, 
destined to instruct the children of 
the working classes, are trained in 
the schools without any religious 
influence whatever, but with the 
conviction that Rationalism is suf- 
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ficient to solve all problems. 
Trained by Atheists, these teachers 
of the future are in the habit of 
looking on Catholicism as an out- 
worn Creed; and if on leaving 
school they do not always aim to 
wage a bitter war against Chris- 
tianity, the greater number certain- 
ly consider religious questions of 
no importance. What Péguy used 
to call “the hunger for the meta- 
physical” has been killed. The kind 
of teaching they are giving to the 
sons of workmen and peasants can 
therefore be well imagined. Hostile 
to the Church, which they consider 
to be a paradox and an anachro- 
nism, the neutrality guaranteed by 
law is turned by them all too soon 
into persistent enmity. Moreover, 
if the attitude of many of them to 
the religious question is one of 
calm indifference, in the case of 
many others their lost Faith is re- 
placed by Marxism... . 

Another cause, contributing pro- 
foundly to the disaffection of the 
working classes in regard to the 
Church is the longstanding convic- 
tion, still believed by them, that the 
Church was the accomplice of the 
abominable exploitation of the 
working man by Capitalism in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
A glance at the Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI would have at 
once dispelled this misunderstand- 
ing and have shown how the Holy 
See has always condemned amoral 
Liberalism. But what have the 
more educated Catholics done in 
the way of thoroughly examining 
the generous social teaching of the 
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Church? And where it was in their 
power to do so, what have they 
done to ensure its application? Un- 
doubtedly we have had such men 
as Tour du Pin, Albert de Mun, 
Jacques Piou, and there are still in 
our own day admirable Catholic 
business men, but on the other 
hand there are many Catholics, 
possessing the Faith and practising 
their religion, who have preferred 
to compromise it by adhering to 
political parties connected with an 
un-Christian economic system. I 
may here recall a historic meeting 
of the French Parliament, which 
took place before the Great War. 
The discussion turned on some sc- 
cial question, but not one among 
the Catholic members of Parlia- 
ment could explain the Church’s 
teaching. On seeing this, Jaurés, 
the great Socialist leader, turning 
towards the seats of the “Right” 
and, remembering his own Chris- 
tian education, recalled to them 
with splendid eloquence the eter- 
nal lessons of Christ. “That is 
what you should have said,” he 
cried, “if you still had the Faith, 
but there is no longer any life in 
you.” A stern lesson, but one just- 
ly merited. Happily, for the hon- 
our of my country to-day, there are 
few French Catholics who would 
deserve a like reproach. . . . The 
best of them are working to build 
up in the sight of God the bulwarks 
of the State of the future... . 

The de-christianization which 
ravages the working classes does 
not spare those classes considered 
(rightly or wrongly) as the “élite.” 
. . . These dilettanti are easily in- 
fluenced by a contemporary litera- 
ture, which to a greater extent in- 
fluences the different categories of 
Intellectuals. It is at least satisfac- 


tory to realize that this influence 
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does not tend wholly in the direc- 
tion of Agnosticism. There is a 
splendid Catholic element, too; I 
need only mention here the work 
of Péguy and of Léon Bloy, and 
amongst those still with us Claudel, 
Mauriac, Malégue and a few others. 
But as opposed to these one cannot 
ignore the influence of a literature, 
brilliant but secularist, sometimes 
amoral, sceptical, rationalist and 
at other times mystical, but with a 
mysticism that misleads. . . . Cath- 
olic literature is not limited to psy- 
chological and poetical works; it 
offers to serious minds, desirous of 
studying the basis of Christianity, 
a long series of recent books whose 
critical value is undeniable. Chris- 
tian philosophy interpreted in its 
different aspects by Blondel, Mari- 
tain, Gilson and others, to speak 
only of a few, attracts the attention 
of many young minds. Some have 
been brought to consider favour- 
ably a spiritual philosophy by the 
remarkable evolutionary theory of 
Bergson. This is not, of course, a 
Catholic philosophy, but his recent 
correspondence with Pére Sertil- 
langes merits attention. .. . 

If I confine myself to illustrating 
the diffusion of our Faith by the 
writings of leaders of thought, it 
would give a very incomplete idea 
of the actual character of Catholi- 
cism in the France of to-day. The 
younger generation, on many of 
whom contemporary paganism has 
set its mark, includes a consider- 
able number of young Catholics of 
different types and of different de- 
grees of education, fervently de- 
voted to Christ and resolved to 
spread His doctrine amongst their 
brethren. It is to Catholic Action 
chiefly that we owe this revival; .. . 
Among the more specialized move- 
ments evoked by the Encyclicals, I 
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will mention two: the Association 
of Young Sailors and that of Young 
Agricultural Labourers. The latter 
is particularly effective as it works 
in country districts where the 
Christian tradition still exists. 
Among the young peasants it re- 
establishes habits of personal piety 
and of spiritual life. According to 
a statement of their Chaplain, Pére 
Foreau, in many Departments of 
the West of France two or three 
members of the Catholic Agricul- 
tural Youth in each village are in 
the habit of making a daily private 
meditation on the Gospel. 

Cases of this kind, though rarer, 
are to be found in other districts 
which are even less Christian. 
When we consider that in addition 
to their thorough technical train- 
ing they also receive one in civic 
and technical matters, which will 
enable them to act as leaders in 
civic life and in the Trades Unions, 
we can see that such an influence 
in the hands of instructed Catholics 
should be able to effect a consid- 
erable change in the outlook of 
French agriculturists. 

The J.0.C. is becoming better 
known. Every one has heard of 
the magnificent Congress where 
more than 80,000 young men gath- 
ered together in Paris to proclaim 
their Faith in a most formal man- 
ner, during the Mass, celebrated 
out of doors by a priest himself for- 
merly a manual labourer, when this 
great army of Jocists (as they are 
called) with one voice responded to 
the liturgical prayers. I have met 
many of these young Catholics, and 
have been struck by their frank 
enthusiasm; but the most touching 
thing about them is their love of 
Our Lord, and the efforts they are 
making to have a better knowledge 
of Himself and of His Life. 
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Conceived in the same spirit as 
the Jocists, the “Jeunesse Etudi- 
ante Chrétienne” exerts a strong 
influence in our schools and uni- 
versities. Divided into three 
branches, it reaches the pupils of 
the elementary, the secondary, and 
the higher grade schools as well as 
the members of the Universities. 
The movement in the University is 
difficult of observation, for in 
France, unlike England, there is no 
true University life. The student 
members of the J.E.C., coming 
from the four quarters of the town, 
meet weekly to hear a lecture and 
then return home. They do not 
form a centre, and apart from their 
hours of study it is difficult to bring 
them together; and yet, some of 
the most energetic representatives 
of J.E.C. have succeeded in or- 
ganizing groups so that the influ- 
ence of the Christian life may be 
spread abroad by their prayers and 
their example. 

Life in the Public Schools makes 
an exchange of views easier among 
the pupils. At the Polytechnic, the 
school which has been said to in- 
culcate in its pupils the personal 
culture of Napoleon, the proportion 
of Catholic pupils is 150 out of 230. 
The greater number during their 
holidays take up different Catholic 
works; they are members and lead- 
ers of the J.E.C. Among them is 
a certain number of young Protes- 
tants, sympathizers with the Ox- 
ford Group Movement, whose re- 
ligious spirit brings them into close 
relation with their Catholic com- 
rades. A century ago the Poly- 
technic was composed almost en- 
tirely of atheists. They called 
themselves Catholics officially, but 
used to make fun of the rites in 
which they were obliged to partici- 
pate. The difference in our own 
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day will be appreciated. It is in 
great part the result of Catholic 
Action, but also of the work done 
for some time by the Union of Cath- 
olic Engineers. At the Ecole Nor- 
mal Supérieur, where Herriot, Tar- 
dieu, and Delbos were educated, we 
now find over 50 per cent of the 
students are Catholics. Of these 
about 20 per cent are deeply in 
earnest, and some of them form 
part of the J.E.C. In the Public 
Schools and Universities the con- 
flict between Catholics and non- 
Catholics is more a matter of social 
principles than of doctrine. 

I should like now to draw atten- 
tion to the characteristic spirit of 
this movement among the young 
Catholic students. It is contained 
in the words of St. Paul: “Mihi 
vivere Christus est.” To them 
Christianity is not a system of eth- 
ics; it does not consist so much in 
trying to acquire this or that vir- 
tue, but in a constant aspiration to 
identify self with Christ. As one 
of these young students wrote: 
“What I wish is not to be poor 
even like Him, but to be Jesus Him- 
self.” We see to what heights they 
are drawn by this Christocentric 
mysticism. 


—D’Aracon, in Blackfriars (Oxford), Janu- 
ary, 1938. 


-— 
> 





SPANISH NATIONALISTS AND 
THE PRESS 


THE question I want to answer is 
why Nationalist propaganda has 
failed so badly. 

The first and most obvious rea- 
son is the absence of ready money. 
Whereas Nationalist Spain is rich 
in all necessaries of life, it is poor 
in funds. Taxation has not become 
exorbitant and food is cheaper than 
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in France. The Republicans have 
managed to use funds from the 
Bank of Spain for propaganda in 
France, England and the United 
States. Don Eugenio d’Ors, the 
Spanish philosopher and member 
of the Spanish Academy, told me 
of a discussion he had had with 
Franco in which, when his advice 
was asked, he had given his view 
that the Nationalists would do bet- 
ter to make no propaganda at all 
than to make bad propaganda. He 
maintained that nothing they could 
ever do would rival Republican 
propaganda, and their best hope 
consisted in the possibility that 
ultimately the world would become 
disgusted with stories of success 
which later turned out to be un- 
true. People might adopt the atti- 
tude to Barcelona news they often 
adopt to news from Moscow. 

The second reason seems to lie in 
the certainty of ultimate victory 
which all the Nationalists share. In 
Salamanca the New State is almost 
as much discussed as the progress 
of the war. “Franco’s greatest 
task,” you are repeatedly assured, 
“is to win the peace.” The cer- 
tainty of victory prevents the Na- 
tionalist authorities from viewing 
particular opinions in England or 
the United States as of major im- 
portance. Here, I suspect, they are 
in quite a different position from 
the Republicans. The Nationalists 
think they can only fail to win if 
Great Britain and America were 
forced to follow France into some 
enterprise of intervention: the Re- 
publicans can only win by massing 
world opinion on their side with 
the hope of intervention. 

But such explanations are only 
partial, and they do not take into 
account the peculiar mentality of 
Nationalist Spain. This mentality 
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strikes me as being completely 
alien to the ideas concerning propa- 
ganda to which we have become ac- 
customed in recent years. I have 
met a number of the officers in 
eharge of “Press and Propaganda,” 
both in Salamanca and elsewhere, 
who censor the news we obtain and 
give out official accounts. They are 
nearly all volunteers and of an 
aristocratic temperament. Gener- 
ally speaking they are of a different 
standard of education to the one 
which makes the good propagan- 
dist. News of an anti-Nationalist 
and tendentious nature they view 
with a Spanish mixture of anger 
and contempt. Journalists are not 
usually accepted with open arms; 
they are viewed as an irksome 
necessity and, unless they are rep- 
resenting a newspaper which is 
guaranteed as pro-Nationalist, they 
are potential enemies. Those who 
fear a foreign conquest of Spain 
should go to Salamanca. The 
Spaniard is anxious to assure for- 
eign enthusiasts that Franco’s ter- 
ritory is perfectly organized and 
needs no help. The foreigner 
learns more quickly how he can be 
a nuisance than how he can be of 
use. Moreover, the foreigner only 
too easily adopts some slight patro- 
nizing tone with regard to Spain. 
The Spanish Nationalists, who have 
all the traditional pride of the 
hidalgos, are quick to resent it. 
Any foreigner who does not under- 
stand that Spaniards consider 
Spain to be a great nation, one of 
the greatest and proudest in the 
world, will make lifelong enemies. 

I gathered that a number of Eng- 
lish and American journalists in 
Salamanca had failed to adapt 
themselves to the Spanish world. In 
Salamanca I was told that they were 
“ignorant,” “lacked any culture,” 
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“knew no Spanish and did not 
want to learn any,” “treated Madrid 
as though it was Shanghai,” “only 
eared about headlines and money.” 
I suspected that they did not an- 
swer to the Spanish idea of a 
“gentleman,” and the sources of 
conflict became obvious. The Sala- 
manca authorities have unquestion- 
ably turned against them a number 
of journalists who had no views 
when they first went to Spain. The 
imprisonment of Mr. Knickerbock- 
er, whatever his faults, could 
scarcely help propaganda abroad, 
nor the accidental arrest of a 
French academician (notoriously 
pro-Franco as it happens) when he 
was travelling from Portugal to 
Paris. And the formalities insisted 
on at the Nationalist frontier of 
Irun seem much more rigorous 
than the treatment meted out to 
journalists and writers of the Left 
who visit Barcelona. 

I think I am right in saying that 
the simple tourist in Spain is bet- 
ter treated and better understood 
by the military officials than the 
journalist. The name of “journal- 
ist,” I have frequently been as- 
sured, often enough makes officials 
freezing and suspicious. It is the 
old quarrel between the military 
man and the journalist. The seri- 
ous difficulty is that as journalists 
do nearly all the writing, the mili- 
tary man’s view is not really un- 
derstood. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Press authorities of 
Salamanca consider modern slick 
journalism and slick propaganda 
“disgusting” and, as I was told by 
a charming Press censor one after- 
noon after lunch, “it raises prob- 
lems concerning universal lit- 
eracy.” I heartily agreed. 


—From A Connesponpent Latery rw SPAIN, 
in The Tabiet (London), January 29, 1938. 























Recent Events 


TRIAL OF THE REv. MARTIN 
NIEMOELLER 


Tue intrepid Lutheran pastor of 
Dahlem, fashionable suburb of Ber- 
lin, the Rev. Martin Niemoeller, 
was brought to trial before an 
emergency court in the capital Feb- 
ruary 7th. Star chamber proceed- 
ings marked the “trial” from the 
beginning. After a few days the 
court adjourned till February 19th, 
and the proceedings continue as 
these notes go to press. 

The Rev. Herr Niemoeller has 
been fighting the battle of Chris- 
tianity for many months. He was 
a U-boat commander during the 
War and he is credited with hav- 
ing refused to bring his submarines 
to Scapa Flow to surrender them 
after the Armistice. He studied 
for the ministry after the War, fol- 
lowing a brief interlude as a farm- 
er. He is married and has seven 
children. At the beginning of Hit- 
ler’s régime Herr Niemoeller sup- 
ported him, but when he saw that 
the Government’s promises to pro- 
tect Christianity in Germany meant 
nothing he resigned from the Nazi 
Party and began openly preaching 
against the oppression of the Con- 
fessional Churches. The Reich 
Government would not tolerate the 
honest criticisms of this brave min- 
ister, and last summer he was ar- 
rested and thrown into the Moabit 
Prison. Four charges were lodged 
against him: seditious activity un- 
der a decree for the protection of 
the State and the Nazi Party, abuse 
of the pulpit, inciting to disobedi- 
ence of a State decree, and actions 


contrary to a ministerial ordimance. 
The trial was set for August, but a 
demonstration of several thousand 
sympathizers with the heroic pris- 
oner that was held in Dahlem early 
in August, caused the brave Govy- 
ernment to postpone the trial of 
this one helpless preacher of the 


Gospel. 
The Nazis had also jailed the 
Rev. Walter Niemoeller, younger 


brother of the pastor of Dahlem, be- 
eause he had read out a list of Con- 
fessional pastors who were in pris- 
on. As usual, neither the arrest 
nor the date of trial was made pub- 
lic at the time. A little before this, 
early in July, Professor Bachnin 
was arrested for asking signatures 
on a petition to be presented to the 
Minister of Justice in favor of Herr 
Martin Niemoeller. Commenting 
editorially after this episode, The 
New York Times said: “One of the 
calmest and most detached foreign 
observers in Berlin has long held 
the opinion that the development 
to watch in Germany is not the eco- 
nomic or financial index, and not 
the success or failure of Hitler’s 
maneuvers in foreign policy, but 
the effects on the populace of the 
campaign to tame the Churches. 
Events tend to confirm the sagacity 
of that view. When a government 
begins to make martyrs and these 
martyrs are well known pastors 
who cannot be palmed off on any- 
body as ‘enemies of the State,’ it 
exposes its own weakness. If the 
Nazis knew history they would 
know better than to attempt to 
swallow the Churches. But if they 
knew history they would be more 
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afraid of martyrs than they are of 
the opposition of a handful of 
preachers. .. . More than two-thirds 
of a congregation crowding the 
church to the doors signed Profes- 
sor Bachnin’s petition, despite his 
warning that the names might fall 
into the hands of the police.” 

Last month, after the first few 
days of the “trial” of Herr Nie- 
moeller, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America is- 
sued a circular letter calling atten- 
tion to “the secret and wholly po- 
litical trial of Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller” and asserting that more 
than 9,300 Catholic and Protestant 
leaders have been placed under ar- 
rest. It was reported that before 
the Court adjourned the minister 
had declared he would answer no 
questions and would put in no de- 
fense as long as the Court insisted 
on trying him in secret. He dis- 
missed his attorneys. These with 
only four pastors who had been 
permitted to be present were all 
sworn to secrecy and would give 
no information to the press. 


in 
> 





EFrrorts aT CHURCH UNITY 


Reports came out of London in 
January indicating attempts at 
Church unity in two different quar- 
ters. One report was in the form 
of an accusation that about 1,000 
clergymen of the Anglican Church 
were praying earnestly to obtain 
corporate union with the Catholic 
Church. It was claimed that 2,000 
others were in sympathy with these 
aims “for the return of the Angli- 
can Church to the Papacy.” 

The other report concerned plans 
for one great united Protestant 
Church of England, in which An- 
glicans and Nonconformists would 
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become members of one visible so- 
ciety. The final draft of this pro- 
posal was the work of a joint con- 
ference under the chairmanship of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It 
included the Archbishop of York 
and eleven other Bishops on the 
Anglican side, and a group of rep- 
resentative clergymen from the 
other Churches. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury would head the pro- 
posed Church as president ex-officio 
of its General Assembly. In the 
matter of forms of worship there 
would continue to be variety. A 
pamphlet was issued entitled 1662 
and Today, setting forth the rea- 
sons for the abandonment of an 
episcopacy by Nonconformists. 

The Churches mentioned as con- 
cerned in the plan, besides the An- 
glican, are the Methodist, the Bap- 
tist, the Presbyterian, the Congre- 
gationalist and the Society of 
Friends. 


— i 
—_— 





Sir Harry GLosTER ARMSTRONG 


STRICKEN while on a visit to his 
son at Port Washington, L. I., Sir 
Harry Gloster Armstrong, British 
Consul General in New York from 
1919 until 1931, died February 6th, 
at the age of seventy-seven. He 
was buried from the Church of the 
Paulist Fathers in New York with 
a Solemn Requiem Mass. A dis- 
tinguished gathering was present 
in the church. Veterans repre- 
senting various branches of the 
British Army and Navy acted as a 
guard of honor, and Sir Gerald 
Campbell, the present British Con- 
sul General, and several other Con- 
suls acted as honorary pallbearers. 

Sir Harry Armstrong first came 
to this country in 1891. He became 
interested in the Catholic Church 
































and was baptized by the late Rev. 
Elias Younan, C.S.P., at the Paulist 
Church in New York in 1905. Later 
he married Miss Margaret Hanway 
of New York, a Catholic, who as 
Lady Armstrong, took a leading 
part in many Catholic activities in 
this city. Sir Harry was a devout 
convert; he attended Holy Mass 
practically every day when it was 
physically possible and received 
Holy Communion weekly. His 
three children by a former mar- 
riage also became Catholics. 

The New York Times, comment- 
ing editorially, wrote of him: “So 
heartily and sympathetically did 
Sir Harry as Consul General enter 
into the life of this country, and 
especially of New York, that his 
home government was urged to ex- 
tend his term of service — which 
was twice done. But the years be- 
yond these extensions would not 
let him stay to the end of his active 
life. That he came back to America 
again and again gave evidence of 
his devotion to his second country. 
That death found him here adds a 
poignant epilogue to that devo- 
tion.” 

May his soul rest in peace! 





— 
—_— 


GOLDEN JUBILEE oF REv. THOMAS 
Cutten, C.S.P. 


O.pest from the point of view of 
service among the Paulist Fathers, 
is the Rev. Thomas J. Cullen, 
C.S.P., who completed fifty years in 
the priesthood last month. Since 
1910 Father Cullen has been at St. 
Mary’s Church in San Francisco, 
on the edge of Chinatown, and here 
his Golden Jubilee was fittingly 
celebrated on Sunday, February 
20th, in the presence of the Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Arch- 
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bishop of San Francisco. Father 
Cullen sang the Mass and the 
Rev. Orison J. McMullen, C.S.P., 
preached. The day before there 
had been a Mass for the clergy and 
religious of the archdiocese, with a 
Chinese choir singing, and that eve- 
ning there was held a public recep- 
tion with Mayor Rossi and other 
city officials present; Fire Chief 
Brennan was chairman and Judge 
Louis H. Ward of the Superior 
Court delivered the principal ad- 
dress. 

Father Cullen was born in New 
York City in 1863 and after paro- 
chial and public elementary 
schools, he entered St. Francis 
Xavier Preparatory School and then 
the College. When he received his 
degree in 1884 he entered the Paul- 
ist novitiate and house of studies, 
then in New York, and was or- 
dained four years later by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, February 25, 1888, 
in the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle. For twenty-two years he 
was stationed in New York doing 
parochial work or giving missions. 
He endeared himself to the people 
by his kindly and gracious manner 
and his generosity to the poor. He 
established a Settlement House in 
the Paulist parish, long since aban- 
doned, and maintained a summer 
camp for children at Rockland 
Lake, N. Y. During a portion of 
his time in New York Father Cul- 
len was one of the General Con- 
sultors of the Society. 

The second parish of which the 
Paulists assumed charge was St. 
Mary’s in San Francisco at the in- 
vitation of Archbishop Riordan in 
1895. Father Cullen was appointed 
Superior there in 1910 and he has 
remained there since, engaged in 
parochial work and conducting 
missions. He is still vigorous; he 
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usually says the daily noonday 
Mass, and he is confessor to three 
communities of Sisters. He is al- 
ways ready to preach a good ser- 
mon. 

His Paulist brethren and his 
many friends pray that he may 
continue his work for many years 
to come. 


pp 
> 





ForMULA For UNity oF IRELAND 
REJECTED BY ULSTER 


Ir was proposed by Mr. de 
Valera last January that the plan 
of Mr. Lloyd George in 1921, when 
he was Prime Minister, was entire- 
ly feasible, namely, leaving to the 
Belfast Parliament its present area 
of jurisdiction but as a purely local 
parliament, and giving to a united 
Ireland a parliament constituted on 
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the basis of proportional represen- 
tation. Mr. de Valera maintained 
this union would bring about good 
feeling and put an end to the pres- 
ent antagonisms. 

Elections were held in Northern 
Ireland February 9th. As _ usual 
the result was the election of a ma- 
jority favoring isolation from the 
rest of Ireland, though it is well 
known that more than half the 
population of the six counties is 
Catholic, and recently Mr. de Valera 
was quoted as saying that in the 
four counties of Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry and Ar- 
magh, a plebiscite would show a 
clear majority in favor of Union. 
But the territory has been so gerry- 
mandered that thirty-nine Protes- 
tants as against thirteen Catholics 
had seats in Parliament in the com- 
pleted Ulster vote. 























Wuen an article on any phase of 
Irish literature by WiLL1AM JOHN 
TUCKER appears in these pages, we 
feel that something very special is 
offered to our readers. Dr. Tucker 
was born in Cork, Ireland, is a 
grandnephew of the Fenian John 
O’Leary, and has been for the past 
eleven years Professor of English 
at the University of Arizona. “The 
Celt in Contemporary Literature,” 
written con amore, gives a brief but 
informing account of the recent 
Irish literary and dramatic revival. 
The recent appearance among us of 
the Abbey Players makes it of spe- 
cial interest. 


From beside “the pleasant waters 
of the River Lee,” comes “Her 
Thankoffering,” by Danie. Corx- 
ERY, M.A., who, like his fellow- 
“Corkonian,” Dr. Tucker, is also 
Professor of English, but in this 
case, at University College in his 
native city. He is keenly interested 
in painting and architecture, but is 
best known as a writer, being the 
author of A Munster Twilight, The 
Hounds of Banba, Synge and Anglo- 
Irish Literature, The Threshold of 
Quiet, etc. 


In “The Spiritual Front,” Dr. 
Christian Richard, Professor of the 
Catholic Religion at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, offers a plan for co- 
operation, in as far as may be pos- 
sible, between Catholics and Prot- 
estants in combating the deadly 
perils faced to-day by Christianity. 
Having studied under Irving Bab- 
bitt at Harvard and being intimate- 
ly acquainted with the aims of the 


Our Contributors 


Oxford Group, his suggestions can- 
not fail to arouse interest and to 
stimulate discussion. 


JEWELL MILLER (Mrs. F. H. 
PFrALTz), is always worth reading, 
whether in poetry or prose. “The 
Merry Adventures of a Cardiac” 
ring uncomfortably true, but are 
funny enough to be enjoyed by all, 
even by possible past victims. Mrs. 
Pfaltz lives in Flushing, is a mem- 
ber of the Poetry Society of Ameri- 
ca, and the author of Polonaise, a 
life of Chopin in verse, among other 
works. 


It must be hard to live up to such 
a promising pen name as PETRO- 
nius AppLesoy. Nevertheless, I 
think all will agree that the author 
of “The Fresh Eye” in one of our 
1936 issues, did just that. In our 
present number, “Wilfred Owen 
Denounces War” in an entirely 
stimulating way. Lest you have 
forgotten the author’s real name, it 
is D. R. Lock. He is a Welshman 
and lives in Swansea. 


For the moment, BLrancHEe JEN- 
NINGS THOMPSON has forsaken let- 
ters for architecture. “I Collect 
Churches” will remind globe-trot- 
ters of past joys and give to other 
readers a delightful introduction to 
future exploration. Miss Thompson 
is a B.S. of Columbia, an M.A. of 
Rochester University, and, since 
last year, an honorary Litt.D. of 
Nazareth College in the same city. 
Her anthology for Catholic chil- 
dren, With Harp and Lute has had 
wide circulation. 
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To tell our readers that the 
‘“‘American Breakdown?” is now 
complete is not as ghastly as it 
would seem. It is only our way of 
presenting the second and final in- 
stallment of ARTHUR STANLEY 
Rices’s arresting article begun in 
the February number. Doubtless it 
will be remembered that the author 
is a journalist by profession, and 
that he now lives in Washington, 
where from a front seat, he watches 
our national politics and gives us 
the benefit of his observations. 


A sTRONG and sad tale is “The 
Visitors,” and written with the 
conviction of an eyewitness, for the 
author, Bryan O’REILiy, knew his 
Dublin of ten years back “comme sa 
poche,” as the French say. He as- 
sures us, by way of consolation, 
that recent years have made con- 
siderable improvement in the slums 
of which he writes. Mr. O'Reilly 
was born in Ireland, a direct de- 
scendant of St. Thomas More and 
grandson of General Miles O’Reilly 
of the Papal Zouaves. He has been 
in this country for about a dozen 
years, contributes to many periodi- 
cals, including the Evening Sun, 
and is Editor of The Franciscan, 
Paterson, N. J. 


A NEW contributor, HarRoLp 
FieLps, is Executive Director of 
the National League for American 
Citizenship, and a member of the 
Federal Commission on Immigra- 
tion at Ellis Island. He is thus 
eminently qualified to write as he 
does of “The Danger of Being Born 
Where.”’ He is a B.S. (summa 
cum laude) and an M.A. of New 
York University, and was recently 
invited by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London to 
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prepare a report on the refugee 
situation in the United States for 
submission to the League of Na- 
tions. He contributes to The Com- 
monweal, Current History, Harvard 
Economic Quarterly, American 
Journal of International Law, etc. 


From the pen of our charming 
story-teller and poet, GARRETT 
O’Dnrisco.., of Portroe, County Tip- 
perary, we have this month a very 
appealing article, “The Between- 
World of Children.” It shows us 
that, when it comes to the domain 
of childish fancies, it is not such a 
long way to Tipperary after all, and 
that if our memories serve us, such 
complexes are common to children 
in the Old World and in the New. 
The author is a member of the So- 
ciety of Authors and a contributor 
to English and Irish periodicals. 


Marcu is the month of the An- 
nunciation, and we celebrate with 
FRANCES TAYLOR PaTTERSON’s “The 
Twenty-fifth of March,” a graceful 
tribute to Our Lady by the author 
of White Wampum. March is also 
St. Patrick’s month, and his be- 
loved Ireland inspires our three 
other poems: “Emigration: To My 
Father,’’ by Rev. Dr. G. W. E. 
Dunne, of Central Catholic High 
School, Toledo, a valued contribu- 
tor; “The Little Poor Lady,” by 
L1aM P. Ciancy, who always com- 
pletes our March issue, and who is, 
of course, a born Irishman, though 
a resident of London; and lastly, 
“Ireland Revisited,” by GERTRUDE 
Jane (Mrs. L. A.) Copp, author of 
The Golden Flame, who is a resi- 
dent of Washington, D. C., and the 
founder of the Washington branch 
of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. 














Mew Books 


Ends and Means. By Aldous Huxley—Two Wars and More to Come. By 
Herbert L. Matthews.—Red Star Over China: By Edgar Snow.—From These Roots. 
By Mary M. Colum.—Cursus Sanctae Mariae. Introduction and description by 
Meta Harrsen.—The Colonial Period of American History. Vol. III. By Charles 
M. Andrews.—The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Etienne Gilson.—The 
Spirit of Medizval Philosophy. Same author.—The Unity of Philosophical Experi- 
ence. Same author.—Assignment in Utopia. By Eugene Lyons.—Victoria’s Guard- 
ian Angel. By Pierre Crabités.—John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism. 
By Rev. Maximin Piette, O.F.M.—The Society of the Sacred Heart in North America. 








By Louise Callan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D.—Shorter Notices. 


Ends and Means. By Aldous Hux- 
ley. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.50. 

This is an important book. If it 
fails to be quite as important as it 
ought to be, this is not merely be- 
cause it is what might be described 
as an interim report on the devel- 
opment of Aldous Huxley’s spirit- 
ual progress; on the contrary, its 
inconclusiveness perhaps makes it 
all the more interesting. The fail- 
ure is due to the fact that, though 
not a long book, it is in places ver- 
bose and repetitious, and lacks 
some of the brilliance and verve 
we are accustomed to find in its 
author’s work. On the other hand 
it must be said that it has the high 
merit of being perfectly lucid (for 
which reason some shallow review- 
ers have called it shallow), and of 
being so sincere that no attempt is 
made to be “‘original’’ (though 
originality is achieved) or to avoid 
truisms which need to be restated. 
Moreover, after bogging down rath- 
er badly in the chapter on Re- 
ligious Practices, Huxley not only 


extricates himself when dealing 
with Beliefs and Ethics, but shows 
a candor that, to me, was at once 
touching and thrilling. Here we 
have the story of the approach to 
God of a man who only a few years 
ago believed that the universe was 
devoid of all meaning; therefore, 
those Catholic readers who think 
he still has a long way to go might 
consider the great distance he has 
already gone. It would seem to be 
impossible that a man so intelli- 
gent and honest as Aldous Huxley, 
and so fundamentally humble, 
could ultimately miss the goal to 
which he is tending. 

What we observe is the young 
prophet of despair, when confront- 
ed with the modern world, coming 
to see that his original position was 
untenable. As he says himself, see- 
ing intolerable injustice in society 
(and that injustice apparently ex- 
cused by the supporters of tradi- 
tion), he thought to cut the ground 
from under their feet by denying 
that any tradition was valid. But 
he was brought to perceive that the 
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totalitarian state in its several 
forms was demanding just such an 
admission so as to wipe the slate 
clean in order to write upon it its 
own ruthless maxims that nothing 
shall be worshiped except the 
state, nothing obeyed except its 
centralized authority, and that all 
the forces of the state are to be or- 
ganized for one end—war. Equal- 
ly clearly he perceives that those 
nations that wish to preserve some- 
thing of the traditional decencies 
are being rapidly drawn into the 
same whirlpool; that democracy is 
able to defend itself in arms against 
totalitarianism only by hecoming 
totalitarian. For modern war can 
be effectively waged only by a con- 
scienceless autocracy. 

This threat of war—the great 
evil of our time, according to Hux- 
ley—obliged him to reconsider his 
position and to seek some first 
principles. He begins therefore 
with postulating that all philoso- 
phers are agreed that the ideal man 
is “non-attached.” The two nota- 
ble exceptions, he points out, are 
Nietzsche and the Marquis de Sade; 
and, to use a rough approximation, 
Huxley may be said to have been, 
in his early days, a Sadist—in the 
philosophical, not the pathological, 
sense. At the brink of the chasm 
into which he personally was about 
to fall, and into which the modern 
world was about to be swept, he 
turned back. 

If he is a pacifist, he goes out of 
his way to argue that, though an 
unqualified theoretical pacifism is, 
according to Catholicism, a heresy, 
the principles of St. Thomas may 
nevertheless be extended to con- 
demn all war as it is to-day. To 
prevent such an evil occurring he 
can suggest no more than that in- 
dividuals and groups work at the 
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periphery of society for peace 
(with these groups associated in a 
kind of religious order) in the hope 
of eventually penetrating to the 
center. But ultimately he insists 
that society cannot be saved unless 
there is a change of heart, equiva- 
lent to a religious conversion, on 
the part at least of the members of 
the governing class. 

His own approach to religion is 
through ethics. Though believing 
all the stock arguments in support 
of the existence of God unsatisfac- 
tory, he has come to recognize that 
a moral order in society is to be 
obtained only by the admission of 
a moral order in the universe. 
Especially must the discipline of 
chastity be embraced, though he 
immediately warns us that chastity 
alone is insufficient; without char- 
ity, it will release energy to devas- 
tating ends. There can be no good 
end possible, he argues very truly, 
unless the means also are good. 
Therefore the enormously im- 
proved technology of the modern 
world must result in disaster unless 
it is used in the spirit of charity for 
the attainment of spiritual liberty. 

The Catholic reader will not en- 
dorse all the aspects of Huxley’s 
metaphysics, and his theism is an 
eclectic affair compounded from 
what is probably an imperfect un- 
derstanding of oriental philosophy 
and (quite certainly) an imperfect 
understanding of the Christian 
mystics. Yet the general drift of 
the book-— despite occasional fu- 
tilities, trivialities and errors — is 
unmistakably Catholic. The final 
application of Aldous Huxley's 
principles—supposing (what there 
is no reason to doubt) that his 
mind has consistency, humility and 
courage —can result in only one 
conclusion. J. KE. M. 





























Two Wars and More to Come. By 
Herbert L. Matthews. New York: 
Carrick & Evans. $2.50. 

In view of the current discussion 
of the news from Spain this book 
is of more than ordinary interest. 
It relates thrilling adventures in 
two wars: that of the Italian arm- 
ies in Ethiopia and that of the so- 
called Spanish Loyalists in the 
Madrid - Valencia - Barcelona tri- 
angle. Mr. Matthews loves both 
Italians and Spaniards. While in 
Africa he had nothing but admira- 
tion for Fascism and its triumphs. 
Now that he is reporting from the 
Red front in the Iberian peninsula 
he is convinced that Fascism, as an 
article of export, is detestable. Con- 
sequently, he believes that it is im- 
possible to be non-partisan in the 
Spanish conflict, especially since it 
is “the greatest class struggle that 
the world has yet seen.” The New 
York Times correspondent, like 
this reviewer, realizes that “a civil 
war is the smallest thing” that is 
involved in the clash of world 
ideologies. 

Herbert Matthews has a distinc- 
tive style and he can describe a 
battle in picturesque detail. It is a 
pity his narrative is marred here 
and there with suggestive epithets 
and anecdotes of dubious humor. 
As an apologist for Red Spain he 
has no peer. This reviewer has al- 
ready conceded his claim to the 
title: “The Walter Daranty of 
Marxist Spain.” Duranty, however, 
would never tolerate either a pub- 
lisher or a proof reader who would 
let “De Bello Gallica” slip into the 
finished product. There are a num- 
ber of other inaccuracies. 

Two Wars and More to Come is 
frankly a propagandistic piece of 
writing. Mr. Matthews believes 
heart and soul in the “Loyalist” 
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cause and is appalled that others 
do not agree with him. His book 
ends with a subtle challenge to 
America to join the fray. Neutral- 
ity is for him the only crime com- 
parable to Fascism. 

This bias does not prevent the 
author from making many shrewd 
observations. He is correct in judg- 
ing Indalecio Prieto the “brains” of 
the Red coalition. “The Anar- 
chists,” he mentions, “had no love 
for the Catholic Basques.” Most 
important of all, Herbert Matthews 
does not try to conceal the material 
help which Barcelona is receiving 
from Russian staff officers and po- 
litical agents. When he claims that 
the Soviet aid was “qualitative” 
rather than “quantitative,” he is 
contradicted by the declaration of 
Captain Anthony Eden in the House 
of Commons (October 31, 1937), 
who proved that Red Spain has be- 
come Soviet Russia’s third best 
customer. The bulk of the trade, 
of course, is munitions. 

One statement is a gem of inter- 
pretation. “On Christmas Eve,” in- 
timates Matthews, “there was no 
effort to prevent people worshiping 
privately or listening to the Mass 
broadcast from the Vatican espe- 
cially for Spain.” No wonder the 
correspondent of The New York 
Times can add that he is “the least 
given to believing in the supernat- 
ural.” A man without religion is 
inevitably on the side of those who 
are seeking to substitute Lenin for 
God. J. F. T. 


Red Star Over China. By Edgar 
Snow. New York: Random 
House. $3.00. 

This is am important book for it 
deals with the Chinese angle of the 
Russian experiment in Commu- 
nism. It is the report of a unique 
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experience, since Edgar Snow was 
the first correspondent to penetrate 
the cordon of Kuomingtang troops 
that surround the Sovietized area 
in China. No foreign newspaper 
man had previously made the at- 
tempt because it meant certain de- 
portation and possible death; a 
Chinese who returned from the 
Red zone would have been sum- 
marily executed. 

The Nationalists and the Com- 
munists had been fighting for ten 
years; more than a million people 
had been killed or died of starva- 
tion. On the night of October 16, 
1936, the Long March began. The 
Communists finding their position 
made untenable by Chiang Kai- 
shek, left Kiangsi and started the 
Heroic Trek that took them over 
frozen mountain passes, across 
perilous rivers, through burning 
trackless deserts, confronting in- 
imical primitive tribes—a year in 
time, six thousand miles in dis- 
tance. All the way there was fight- 
ing; thousands died of sheer weari- 
ness, before a refuge was reached 
in the Province of Shensi. An epic 
quality marks this exile of a peo- 
ple who suffered for a new hope of 
justice, for equalitarian effort. 

This retreat the Red leaders 
turned into an advance by the 
clever manipulation of ideas. The 
people enduring superhuman hard- 
ships were stimulated by the re- 
minder that they were going North 
to oppose Japan and save China 
from conquest. 


Communism in China has be- 


come an experiment in agrarian re- 
form. Moscow advisers have been 
discarded; Marxian doctrine has 
been attenuated to the practical 
needs of an agricultural economy. 
Land distribution, codperatives, 
primitive socialism, private capi- 
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talism on a small scale, propagan- 
dist theaters, instruction for the 
masses—all these Mr. Snow found 
combined in this amazing outpost 
on the fringe of the desert. 

To understand the need for con- 
certed action in China, one must 
realize the prolonged abuses. The 
famine when millions died abject- 
ly because rival war lords refused 
to lend freight cars to transport 
the grain foreign money had 
bought; peasants weighted by 60 
per cent interest on mortgages, 
their land taxed by war lords for 
fifty years in advance. From such 
conditions the people finally sought 
relief. 

Mr. Snow writes brilliantly of 
Mao Tse-tung, the leader of the 
Reds, of the Communists’ deter- 
mination to combat the aggression 
of Japan. The book is timely and 
extremely valuable as a guide 
which enables the reader to com- 
prehend tremendous forces now in 
motion. D. G. 


From These Roots. The Ideas That 
Have Made Modern Literature. 
By Mary M. Colum. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
Mrs. Colum gives us here so fine 

and thorough a study that it should 

go far toward proving her conten- 
tion that “in its higher forms, criti- 
cism is as much creative literature 

as a fine novel or a play or a 

poem.” She is concerned with the 

group of “great and transforming” 
critics who in various countries 
evolved the theories which have de- 
veloped into our distinctively mod- 
ern and contemporary literature. 

Lessing and Herder, urging the ex- 

pression of national and racial 

genius in literature, and also in- 

sisting that “each of the arts has a 

boundary beyond which it is best 
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not to pass,” stimulated other lands 
beside their own Germany. Then 
came the more metaphysical criti- 
cism of Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
and the “classifying” or scientific 
methods of Sainte Beuve and Taine. 
Greatly as these geniuses differed, 
they united in glorifying the com- 
mon man, the “primacy of the in- 
dividual,” in literature. And if one 
inevitable fruit of this individual- 
ism—linked with a philosophic ma- 
terialism—was the development of 
meticulously realistic fiction, a sec- 
ond fruit—linked this time with 
recent psychology — was the reac- 
tion toward encompassing the con- 
scious and subconscious personal- 
ity in highly symbolic poetry and 
prose. So that to-day we have two 
extremes: the facile “trade-writer,” 
concerned at once with painting 
everyday life naturalistically and 
with making a living in the indus- 
trial or totalitarian state, and the 
subjective artist interpreting the 
dream-life with almost unintelli- 
gible subtlety and clinging to that 
“old heresy or old illusion,” a syn- 
thesis of the arts. 

In touching upon what she calls 
“Outside Literatures in English,” 
Mary Colum gives a brief sketch of 
the Irish Renaissance which one 
would like to see expanded to book 
length. And her appraisal of the 
American contribution is mightily 
suggestive. Poe, Whitman and 
Henry James are singled out as the 
most fructifying influences; but 
she has just things to say about the 
cosmopolitanism of Lowell and 
Longfellow, and devastating com- 
ments on the “complacency” and 
“thin” emotional content of the 
Puritan School. 

When she turns from scholar- 
ship to personal observation, Mrs. 
Colum still shows both brilliance 
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and balance. Her distinction be- 
tween the “ethical” and the “es- 
thetic” conscience of mankind is 
one instance: another is her criti- 
cism of the earlier American cul- 
ture where “too much psychical 
and physical energy” had to go into 
pioneering activities to leave enough 
for “the making of a passionate 
or interesting personality” or the 
“developing of strong emotions and 
vigorous sensitivities.” It would 
have been interesting if her final 
chapter had analyzed some of the 
artists—notably those of the Cath- 
olic Revival—who are definitely 
working for spiritual life and order 
in contemporary literature, rather 
than those whom she recognizes as 
responsible for its “impoverished 
materialism” or decadence. She 
ends, however, on a note of hope. 
And to that small but fastidious 
audience for whom, as she con- 
stantly reminds us, all art is cre- 
ated, the volume will be a vastly 
stimulating experience. K. B. 


Cursus Sanctae Mariae. A thir- 
teenth-century manuscript, now 
M. 739 in The Pierpont Morgan 
Library. Introduction and De- 
scription by Meta Harrsen. New 
York: The Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary. $2.00 and $3.00. 

More than in any previous time 
ancient books and manuscripts are 
valued to-day because of their age 
and their history. The manuscript 
here described is not one of the old- 
est or choicest in the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, for it is easily out- 
classed by codices twice its age and 
many times its value. But it has 
seen seven centuries come and go 
and it has held contact with a very 
long line of most distinguished 
owners some of whom have left on 
its pages imprints of their thoughts 
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and wishes, sufficiently clear to be 
understood by contemporaries, for 
whom the remarks were written, 
but most puzzling to modern read- 
ers. Miss Harrsen, several years 
ago, made it her task to get to the 
bottom of the many historical and 
archzological problems presented 
by this manuscript; and after toil- 
ing patiently over much uncharted 
territory and through many an 
ancient tome in many a library of 
the old and new world she has been 
able to write at last an interesting 
and convincing outline of the 
book’s origin, its early contacts, 
and some of the vicissitudes of its 
later career. 

The manuscript, it seems, was 
written and illuminated at the Pre- 
monstratensian Abbey of Louka, 
near Znaim in Moravia, about A. p. 
1215, possibly at the order of St. 
Kunegund of Moravia, who gave it 
to her niece Agnes, daughter of 
King Ottokar I. of Bohemia. Agnes 
was then attending the Premon- 
stratensian convent-school at Dox- 
an. After having been betrothed 
for a short time to Henry, son of 
Emperor Frederick II., Agnes de- 
voted her life to religion. She in- 
vited the Franciscans to Prague in 
1232, the Poor Clares in 1234. In 
1235 she herself, whom St. Clare of 
Assisi in one of her letters ad- 
dressed as “Half of my soul,” en- 
tered the Second Order of St. Fran- 
cis, choosing to be a simple nun 
and refusing the title of Abbess. 
Agnes’s prayer book (Office of the 
Blessed Virgin), gift of St. Kune- 
gund, contains inscribed in its cal- 
endar pages sixty-three obituary 
entries, some of the earlier of which 
may have been written in Agnes’s 
own handwriting and most of 
which concern members of the rul- 
ing houses of Bohemia, Moravia, 
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It must have been be- 
queathed by Agnes to her niece 
Beatrix, who in 1244 married Otto 
II. of Brandenburg. At the end of 
the seventeenth century it had 
passed into the hands of H. von der 


and Silesia. 


Hardt, librarian of the Duke of 
Brunswick. 

This manuscript contains also 
thirty-two full-page illuminations 
presenting over 150 scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments. All of 
these, together with the pages of 
the calendar of saints with its obit- 
uary notices, and additional mate- 
rial of pictorial and palzographic 
interest, are reproduced on _ the 
thirty-two plates which accompany 
Miss Harrsen’s very interesting and 
learned study. Agnes, the original 
owner of this Cursus Sanctae Mariae, 
is generally designated as a saint 
in Czechoslovakia, though she has 
never been officially canonized; and 
since the early fifteenth century it 
has been impossible to identify her 
tomb and burial place. 2&2 


The Colonial Period of American 
History. The Settlements. Vol. 


Ill. By Charles M. Andrews. 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $4.00. 


The gigantic scale on which Dr. 
Andrews’s history is planned pre- 
vents him from treating of more 
than a short period of time and of 
more than a few colonies in each 
volume. He is still only in the 
settlement period in this third vol- 
ume, and in the short time covered 
in it he can treat only of the first 
settling of Jamaica, New York, the 
Jerseys, Pennsylvania and Carolina, 
which last was later divided into 
two colonies. This is due to the 
extreme thoroughness of his work, 


‘but again it raises the question 


whether one man’s life can be long 




















enough to complete a history so 
meticulous and so full; for the 
colonial period ended only with the 
Revolution. 

In the present volume the meth- 
od of colonization was still, gener- 
ally speaking, proprietary. Lands 
were granted either to individuals 
or to groups. History as usually 
written leaves the impression that 
these grants were made with care- 
less profusion by successive kings 
or noblemen, but Dr. Andrews 
leaves you with no such impres- 
sion. A king or duke did not make 
such grants out of generosity, but 
because he had to. The grant of 
1663 to eight Carolina proprietors 
“was something originated and put 
through by others and assented to 
by a king who seemed unable to re- 
fuse a request from those whose 
wills were stronger than his own.” 

One such group consisted of “the 
merchants’ and planters’ agents of 
the City of London, possessed of a 
cold, hard, self-satisfied commer- 
cial spirit,” and another of “the 
group of courtier-promoters at 
Whitehall, led by the Duke of 
York,” afterward James II. This 
group caused the wresting away 
from the Dutch and tke Swedes of 
New Netherland and New Sweden. 
The Duke of York’s profit, on the 
face of it, consisted not only of 
what is now New York but of New 
Jersey and Delaware. But it was 
only an apparent profit, for he im- 
mediately had to “grant” all except 
New York to his associates in this 
courtier group—an act of apparent 
spendthrift generosity never ex- 
plained by the usual historian. 
This single instance is illustration 
enough of Dr. Andrews’s complete 
departure from the beaten track to 
explore the past for himself. 


Cc. W. T. 
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The Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By Etienne Gilson. 
Translated by Edward Bullough, 
M.A. Edited by Rev. G. A. Elring- 
ton, O.P., D.Se. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50. 

The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. 
By Etienne Gilson. Translated 
by A. H. C. Downes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

The Unity of Philosophical Experi- 
ence. By Etienne Gilson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75. 

These three books form an im- 
portant contribution to philosophi- 
cal literature and their common au- 
thorship is a reminder of the 
unique position which M. Gilson 
has attained in the intellectual 
world. It would be an understate- 
ment to affirm that he has won for 
Thomism the respect of hundreds 
of scholars and the attention of 
hundreds of thousands of readers. 

The first named work translated 
by a Cambridge scholar and edited 
by a learned Dominican, although 
the least attractive to the general 
reader, is, in a sense, the most 
important of the three. The stu- 
dent who masters its three hundred 
and fifty pages will possess a fair- 
ly adequate idea of the essential 
doctrines and of the spirit of 
Aquinas. 

The second work—originally de- 
livered as Gifford Lectures in the 
University of Aberdeen some six 
years ago—represents an attempt 
to define the spirit of medieval 
philosophy. In this attempt, the 
author found himself under the 
necessity of establishing two points 
upon which he is in disagreement 
with many other thinkers of high 
repute. First, he had to face the 
question whether we can even form 
the concept of a Christian philoso- 
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phy, and then the question, wheth- 
er in medieval times that philoso- 
phy was actually produced by the 
spirit of Christianity penetrating 
the Greek tradition and elaborating 
it into a specifically Christian view 
of the totality of things. M. Gil- 
son going about his work as a his- 
torian, examines medieval thought 
at the time when the Christian ele- 
ment was being combined with the 
Greek and comes to the conclusion 
that the Middle Ages did actually 
achieve a philosophy, and that it 
was a Christian philosophy. Great 
as was the debt of the Middle Ages 
to the Greeks, the debt of Hellen- 
ism to the Middle Ages was no less; 
and even a hasty examination of 
modern philosophy will reveal 
many things difficult to explain, 
unless one adverts to the prepon- 
derating influence of Christianity 
on European thought between the 
end of Hellenistic times and the be- 
ginning of the modern era. 

The third work has by far the 
best chance of winning the atten- 
tion of the average serious reader. 
It is composed of lectures delivered 
at Harvard University in the first 
half of the academic year 1936 to 
1937; and it aims to show that the 
history of philosophical systems 
reveals the existence of an under- 
lying objective and coédrdinated 
reality. It is this underlying truth 
which all sincere systems seek to 
discover. In so far as they come 
in contact with it, or adjust them- 
selves to it, they are successful, 
that is to say “true”; in so far as 
they are out of harmony with it, 
they are unreal, spurious, doomed 
to death. 

With engaging humility, M. Gil- 
son apologizes for trespassing on 
philosophical ground, when he 
‘himself is but “a professional his- 
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torian of medizval philosophy.” It 
is hard to believe that anyone will 
resent his “trespassing.” He has 
given us a book at once illuminat- 
ing and delightful. He has com- 
bined clarity of thought with fe- 
licity of expression. One can imag- 
ine many a reader asking, why do 
not other philosophers talk like 
this, and why has no one ever 
taught us that these fascinating 
discussions make up the science of 
philosophy? It is difficult to com- 
ment upon M. Gilson’s pages with- 
out quoting from them at length. 
Let the hesitating reader begin 
with the Seven Conclusions print- 
ed in italics in the last chapter. 
Then let him refrain, if he can, 
from turning back to the beginning 
of the book and reading it through. 
J. Mcs. 


Assignment in Utopia. By Eugene 
Lyons. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.50. 

In this book Eugene Lyons has 
produced a beautifully written, fac- 
tual masterpiece which will stand 
up when compared to any book by 
a foreign correspondent in the past 
five years. The autobiographical 
record of a man who fell in love 
with the Soviet dream, it vividly 
describes his progress from New 
York’s slums to the Soviet Utopia, 
his six-year stay there and his 
growing disillusionment in condi- 
tions as they actually existed. 
After a youth devoted to the spon- 
sorship of radical causes, defense 
of Sacco and Vanzetti, aid of I. W. 
W. leaders, Mr. Lyons sailed for 
Russia as correspondent for the 
United Press on the last day of De- 
cember, 1927. 

His frank remark on his attitude 
at the time is applicable to a large 
number of correspondents. He de- 
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cided not to regard the “surface 
facts.” He believed that: “Mine 
must be the larger objectivity of 
history in the making.” In other 
words, he decided to take a “long 
view” of Russian events: faults of 
the present could be overlooked if 
they seemed to tend toward ulti- 
mate good. And that attitude, 
which he shared with many other 
writers in Russia, he maintained 
for several years. Of the entire 
Russian corps of correspondents he 
says, later in the book: “With few 
exceptions they are a high-minded 
crew, coloring and concealing 
things with the noblest motives. 
Devotees of the theory of multiple 
truths, they speak more candidly 
than they write, and they think 
more candidly than they speak. 
They would as soon give the undi- 
luted truth to their countrymen, 
whether readers of the Nation or of 
the comic strips, as they would 
administer poison to children.” 
Whatever he says of other mem- 
bers of the group seems to go double 
for The New York Times corre- 
spondent, Walter Duranty, whose 
“writing as he pleased” about Rus- 
sia corresponded strangely with 
what it pleased the Soviet govern- 
ment that he should write. 

As the book unfolds Mr. Lyons 
shows superbly how he became 
progressively more disillusioned in 
the Muscovite paradise. The story 
of his struggle to retain precon- 
ceived ideas of Communism, of his 
mounting disgust at the sordid 
Russian reality, is vivid and au- 
thentic, another significant bit in 
the heap of evidence against the 
U. S. S. R. 

For sheer horror the chapter en- 
titled “Gold Mining in Torture 
Chambers,” with its description of 
wanton, sadistic cruelty, is the best 


in the book. He describes the 
“parilka,” a small room into which 
men and women were crowded un- 
der unbelievably filthy conditions. 
Brought forth at intervals, they 
were compelled to run through a 
system of rooms and stairways 
from one questioner to another un- 
til they dropped from exhaustion 
or confessed to the “crime” of pos- 
sessing foreign money—money to 
which they were legally entitled. 
And this was part of the system 
which for years swelled Soviet cof- 
fers with “voluntary” contribu- 
tions! 

Other high spots in this consist- 
ently excellent work are the au- 
thor’s interview with Stalin, de- 
scriptions of the recurrent “dem- 
onstration trials” at which discred- 
ited party leaders and technicians, 
under the eye of the GPU swore 
their. lives away, and numerous 
casual, stinging remarks about Mr. 
Duranty’s reportorial methods. 
The former United Press writer 
differs from the usual correspond- 
ent-author in this respect: he fore- 
goes backslapping camaraderie in 
the interests of truth. 

Assignment in Utopia, stamped 
with sincerity and replete with in- 
formation, has importance for any- 
one interested in the Russia of 
1928-1934. The facts presented 
and the conclusions drawn are the 
key to an understanding of Russia 
in 1938. J. F. T. 


Victoria’s Guardian Angel. A Study 
of Baron Stockmar. By Pierre 
Crabités. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $3.00. 

Baron von Stockmar (1787-1863) 
was a German doctor and states- 
man who went to Claremont, Eng- 
land, in 1816, with his friend 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg- 
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Gotha, who had married the Eng- 
lish Princess Charlotte. At her 
death the following year Stockmar 
remained Leopold’s secretary and 
controller of his household until 
the prince became King of Belgium 
in 1831. 

In 1837 Leopold sent him to Eng- 
land to act as adviser and counselor 
of the young Victoria, and, as her 
letters state, he remained for near- 
ly thirty years “her dearest, wisest 
and best friend.” Some writers 
have questioned what they style 
the Stockmar legend, but Judge 
Crabités proves his thesis from the 
letters and diaries of the Queen, 
and the Denkwurdigkeiten of the 
Baron. 

At the outset Stockmar frustrat- 
ed the regency plot of the Duchess 
of Kent (1837); he helped bring 
about Victoria’s marriage with 
Prince Albert (1840); he found 
means to end the disastrous influ- 
ence of the Baroness Lehzen by 
shipping her back to Hanover 
(1842); he objected strenuously to 
Melbourne’s making Victoria a 
party Queen during his premier- 
ship and to his secret correspond- 
ence with her after the fall of his 
government; he advised the Queen 
when her relations with Palmer- 
ston became strained (1850); he 
frequently insisted, in view of Vic- 
toria’s reprobate predecessors, that 
the moral dignity of the Court was 
the main support of a constitutional 
monarchy. 

While admitting Stockmar’s dis- 
interested views and the purity of 
his motives in playing mentor for 
years to Victoria and her consort, 
the author declares that twentieth 
century England would not stand 
for a German’s participation as a 
super-Cabinet minister in the in- 
ner councils of the Royal Family. 
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Since the advent of Edward VIL. 
who hated Stockmar as much as 
his mother loved him, England’s 
rulers have forgotten their dual al- 
legiance to England and to Ger- 
many. The Great War of course 
settled that question for all time. 
B. L. C. 


John Wesley in the Evolution of 
Protestantism. By Rev. Maximin 
Piette, O.F.M. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $5.00. 

Father Piette’s La Réaction Wes- 
léyenne dans l’Evolution Protes- 
tante, published in 1925, has been 
translated by a Methodist minister, 
Rev. J. B. Howard of Bakersfield, 
California. It won for the author 
his doctorate at Louvain, and mer- 
ited the Prize Marcelin Guérin of 
the French Academy. It is a de- 
tailed study of five hundred pages 
on the life, teaching and labors of 
John Wesley, and the place that 
Methodism holds in the evolution 
or, shall we say, the degeneration 
of Protestantism. Nearly one hun- 
dred pages of notes, and a most 
complete bibliography evidence 
years of research in the libraries of 
Europe and America. 

At the outset the author declares 
that he does not intend to write a 
history of Protestantism, but as a 
matter of fact, Book One gives us 
a bird’s-eye view of the beginnings 
and development of the Anglo-Ger- 
man revolt during the two hundred 
years prior to the time of Wesley. 
Father Piette has been severely and 
justly criticized in England for his 
“verbose effusiveness” and his mis- 
takes with regard to the Reforma- 
tion in that country. He, for exam- 
ple, seems to think that Henry VIII. 
led a national reaction against Lu- 
ther; he gives an inaccurate pic- 
ture of the Elizabethan Establish- 




















ment; he exaggerates the impor- 
tance of “Calvinism,” holding that 
“it subdued the whole of England 
after a century and a half of com- 
bat.” 

Book Two pictures the low state 
of morals and religion in eighf- 
eenth century England. The na- 
tional church was quite powerless 
to stem the tide of immorality, 
gambling, drunkenness, and irre- 
ligion which was overwhelming 
every class, from king to peasant. 
The clergy were more interested in 
politics, pleasure and comfortable 
living than in the duties of their 
state. We have but to read the 
plays of Congreve, Otway, Wych- 
erly and Vanburgh to see what the 
reaction to Puritanism implied. 
One can understand the opposition 
to Wesley when he in his Oxford 
days taught and practiced early 
rising, evening examination of con- 
science, scrupulous employment of 
time, and fasting. 

Book Three describes the home 
circle of Epworth with its nineteen 
children, the Holy Club of Oxford 
which gave Methodists their name, 
the failure of Wesley’s mission to 
Georgia, his contact with Bohler, 
Zinzendorf and the Moravian piet- 
ists, the open air preaching of Wes- 
ley and Whitefield, the bands, the 
class meetings, the lay preachers. 

While Wesley rejected what he 
contemptuously called Luther’s 
“crazy solifidianism,” and Calvin’s 
crude predestination, he founded 
no new system of doctrine. While 
ever claiming to stand by the 
Thirty-nine Articles, he defied the 
Anglican bishops by his open air 
preaching, and his usurping of 
their pretended power to ordain. 
He never fought deism as Butler 
and Warburton had done, but did 
his best according to his light to 
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infuse a new religious life into a 
people lost to all semse of the su- 
pernatural. “Is thy heart right? I 
ask no further questions. For 
opinions, let us not destroy the 
work of God. Dost thou love and 
serve God? It is enough.” That 
was his message. 

He dreaded the day when the 
doctrine, spirit and discipline of 
the early Methodists would be ig- 
nored by “a dead seet having the 
form of religion without the pow- 
er.” Has not twentieth century 
modernism brought about the evils 
he dreaded? a & ¢ 


The Society of the Sacred Heart in 
North America. By Louise Cal- 
lan, Ph.D., Religious of the 
Sacred Heart. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

An introductory chapter of this 
well written and well documented 
history gives us brief sketches of 
the foundress, St. Madeleine Sophie 
Barat, her brother Father Louis, 
her friend and helper, Father 
Varin, and the foundress of the 
American mission, Mother Philip- 
pine Duchesne. It describes the 
foundresses’s courageous fight for 
the rule despite the bitter opposi- 
tion of the secretary of the French 
Embassy in Rome, the obstinate 
and dishonest Abbé de Saint- 
Estéve. The opening words of this 
rule clearly state the spirit of the 
Society: “This little society is 
wholly consecrated to the glory of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and to 
the propagation of Its worship.” 

The French Revolution had 
made great havoc of the Church in 
France; it had destroyed the Cath- 
olic schools. Mother Barat was in- 


spired by God to give the women of 
France — and in God’s providence 
the women of the Catholic world— 
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the blessings of a thoroughly Chris- 
tian education. Despite poverty, 
sickness, opposition, and even 
calumny she laid firm the founda- 
tions of a Society that has won the 
approval of popes and bishops the 
world over for the past one hun- 
dred years. 

When Bishop du Bourg of Louisi- 
ana came to France in 1818 to ask 
Mother Barat for teachers in the 
schools of the West, he at first met 
with a refusal. What folly, urged 
Father Varin, to go so far afield 
while existing houses in France 
were sorely in need of subjects. 
The overburdened Superior Gen- 
eral agreed with him. As the dis- 
appointed Bishop was taking his 
leave of Mother Barat, Mother Du- 
chesne appeared in the doorway. 
She knelt before her superior, and 
cried out with all the enthusiasm 
of a missionary saint: “Your con- 
sent, Reverend Mother, give your 
consent.” In a flash human pru- 
dence gave way to divine confi- 
dence; a saint answered a saint’s 
appeal; the Society pledged itself 
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then and there to the American 
mission field. 

The bulk of these eight hundred 
pages record the various founda- 
tions of the Society from Mother 
Duchesne’s beginnings at St. 
Charles, Missouri, in 1818, then 
east, west, north and south, to the 
latest mission of Mother Claire 
Murphy at Winnipeg in 1935. Spe- 
cial chapters are devoted to the So- 
ciety’s educational system, its rule 
and its general councils, its mis- 
sions among the Potawatomi In- 
dians. Hundreds of letters gath- 
ered from archives here and 
abroad, give us portraits of our 
pioneer bishops, describe the ac- 
tivities of outstanding religious— 
Mother Duchesne, Mother Hardy, 
Mother Galitzin—and tell of the 
good accomplished by the sodality 
of the Children of Mary. 

The volume is provided with a 
good index, a complete bibliogra- 
phy, and statistics (1935) which 
record the membership of the So- 
ciety and its numerous foundations. 

S & ¢. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


BroGRaAPHY: Pope Pius the Elev- 
enth. By Philip Hughes (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00). This book 
illustrates the wisdom of selecting a 
historian to write a biography when 
its subject occupies a conspicuous 
position and is involved in issues 
acute and complex. Its three hun- 
dred pages, where no paragraph is 
wasted, form a study of Pius XI. 
which will hardly be improved upon 
until the years have provided per- 
spective and opened up archives. 
Naturally enough, the author, writ- 
ing of his own chief, who happens 
also to be his hero, makes no pre- 


tense of assuming a remote, imper- 
sonal attitude, nor of employing a 
coldly scientific tone, such as he 
might have used were he engaged 
upon a subject dead a century ago. 
A book in that vein would hardly 
be possible now, but Father Hughes 
has placed in our hands a volume 
that his intelligent contemporaries 
will value, because it is a careful, 
honest essay upon many aspects of 
the present Pope’s career which 
have provoked the serious attention 
of this generation. The value of 
the book is very greatly lessened by 
lack of an index. 
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Rebel, Priest and Prophet. A 
Biography of Dr. Edward McGlynn. 
By Stephen Bell (New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. $3.00). The au- 
thor of this biography was hardly 
prepared to give adequate treat- 
ment to his subject—at least he 
gives no indication here of having 
been adequately prepared. Father 
McGlynn had admirable character- 
istics, but his best points were not 
those which won the approval of 
his present biographer and a num- 
ber of those whose opinions he 
quotes. 

This Is My Story. By Eleanor 
Roosevelt (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.00). This is an earnest 
self-portrait of our first lady, done 
in the manner of her daily column. 
It covers the period from the au- 
thor’s birth in 1884 to those tragic 
years following her husband’s at- 
tack of infantile paralysis in 1921, 
and traces the development of a sen- 
sitive, diffident young girl, an ugly 
duckling in a family of swans, 
through adolescence, marriage and 
motherhood, to a position of inde- 
pendence and achievement in na- 
tional life. Essentially feminine in 
its appeal, the book is filled with 
domestic irrelevancies, yet fails 
somehow to provide those really in- 
timate glimpses expected in books 
of this kind. There is much diary- 
like comment on frequently unin- 
teresting friends and relatives, and 
most of the Roosevelt clan are re- 
ferred to by annoying diminutives. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has tried, she says, 
to give a picture of the vanished 
world of her childhood, and to paint 
as truthful a portrait of an individ- 
ual as possible. In neither attempt 


has she been entirely successful. 
The book lacks humor and loses in 
interest by the author’s failure to 
seek out the reasons behind the 
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events which she describes. There 


are numerous photographs. 


MISCELLANEOUS: A Reporter at the 
Papal Court. By Thomas A. Morgan 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00). Mr. Morgan is the perfect 
type of American journalist—quick 
as a flash to obtain a “scoop,” clever 
at planning an important interview, 
courteous and diplomatic on all oc- 
casions, and utterly devoid of big- 
otry. During eighteen years he cov- 
ered for the American press many 
an important event—the death of 
Benedict XV., the election of Pius 
XI., the Lateran Treaty, the trouble 
with Mussolini over Catholic Action, 
the appointment of American bish- 
ops. He gives us a brief biography 
of the Pope, emphasizing his Alpine 
climbing, his labors as librarian in 
Milan and Rome, his mission to 
Poland, his negotiations with Italy 
with regard to the Roman Question. 
He describes Vatican City in detail, 
its radio, its telephone system, its 
printing press, its post office, its 
garages, its fire department, its rail- 
road station. A very interesting 
book indeed by a non-Catholic who 
recognizes the importance of the 
Vatican as a focus of world news. 

Wagner’s Operas. By Lawrence 
Gilman (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.50). The gifted musical 
critic of the Herald Tribune tells us 
that his book “is a sheaf of notes 
and studies addressed to those who 
care deeply for Wagner’s music.” 
He is concerned with Wagner only 
as an artist, and chiefly as an artist 
in his maturer phases. While ac- 
knowledging his debt to Wagner’s 
best biographer, Ernest Newman, 
and to Wagner’s most intelligent in- 
terpreter, Otto Strobel of Bayreuth, 
he writes as a lover of Wagner from 
his earliest years. At the outset he 
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refutes the long accredited tradi- 
tion—fostered by Wagner himself 
—which regarded Wagner as a dra- 
matic poet who used music as a 
means of expressing drama. As a 
matter of fact Wagner was prima- 
rily the musician—only secondarily 
the poet and dramatist. Gilman 
analyzes all of the major operas in 
detail, calling attention to many a 
striking passage. He ends his book 
with “Other makers of great music 
have been at home in regions to 
which he {Wagner} was a stranger. 
But in no house of the singing spirit 
are there so many mansions as in 
his; in no other habitation of the 
musical mind are there so many 
beautiful and loving presences.” 
Persons in Hiding. By J. Edgar 
Hoover (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50). In this book J. Edgar 
Hoover of the “G-men” levies upon 
the files of the Department of Jus- 
tice for detective stories which have 
the added thrill of tales from real 
life. In substance his book is his- 
torical, although here and there 
he has filled in some details by the 
reasonable use of imagination. The 
author has a serious aim or rather 
several aims—to make us all aware 
that a great contributing cause of 
crime is parental overindulgence, 
that slums rather than foreign 
countries are the breeding ground 
of criminals, that among “Public 
Enemies” only an exceptional per- 
son is a foreigner, that the crim- 
inal doctor plays a large part in the 
story of crime, that crime eradica- 
tion is greatly hindered by soft- 
hearted judges and sob-sister penal 
systems, and that paroles provide 
many a headache for the enforce- 
ment officers, “who labor industri- 
ously to place law breakers in 
prison, only to see them reappear 
in a miraculously short time, once 
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more engaged in crime.” In ilus- 
trating these points, Mr. Hoover 
has written an interesting and use- 
ful book. 

The Folklore of Capitalism. By 
Thurman W. Arnold (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $3.00). In 
a new book which has already at- 
tained popularity, Mr. Arnold re- 
sumes his pleasant task of pointing 
out the foibles of those who disap- 
prove of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. He writes with a reasonably 
wide knowledge of present political 
history, with more than a little 
common sense and objectivity, and 
with complete absence of bitter- 
ness,—although his pen is sharp at 
times. His amiable mockery of be- 
liefs and arguments makes a lot of 
fun for those who agree with him; 
but he does not quite attain the 
dignity or the caution that one 
would demand in a brief presented 
to a high court. Perhaps he has 
deliberately undertaken to delight 
his friends, to annoy his opponents, 
and to puzzle or baffle the multi- 
tude. In consequence, the de 
tached and the critical-minded will 
be tempted to wndervalue his 
achievement. 

La Lorraine. Par Louis Bertrand 
(Paris: J. de Gigord, 15 fr.) De 
Gigord of Paris is publishing a 
series of volumes on the provinces 
of France, under the title Gens el 
Pays de Chez Nous. To the well- 
known historian and novelist, Louis 
Bertrand, was assigned his native 
province, Lorraine. He begins with 
an historical sketch of the coun- 
try from the treaty of Verdun in 
843 to the present day, pointing 
out its many rulers—Italian, Ger- 
man, French—and its sufferings im 
many a war. It became officially 
French in 1766 on the death of 
King Stanislas. He pictures in 














charming detail the chief cities and 
villages of Lorraine—Metz, Nancy, 
Toul, Epinal, Bar-le-Duc, Dom- 
rémy, Saint Mihiel, Montmédy—its 
cathedrals, abbeys, chateaux, col- 
leges, monuments, forests, rivers, 
roads. The text is illustrated by 
one hundred excellent photographs 
of the country and its people. 

Last Flight. By Amelia Earhart 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50). Amelia Earhart in the first 
page of her book, describes three 
of her famous flights—from Har- 
bor Grace to Londonderry in 1932; 
from Hawaii to California and from 
California to Mexico in 1935. The 
sketchy narrative of her last flight 
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was written in the cockpit as she 
flew over four continents, details 
being filled in by letter, cable and 
telephone. It tells of the cities she 
visited, and the gracious hospital- 
ity she received, pictures the beau- 
ties of ocean, lake, forest and sky, 
describes the working of a modern 
plane .and its cockpit’s hundred 
gadgets, and occasionally hints at 
a possible death by burning or 
drowning. Above all, as her hus- 
band remarks, it conveys some 
measure of the pervading charm 
and magic character of its author, 
“whose explorings were as much of 
the mind and the spirit as they 
were of the air.” 
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